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T here is not, in English letters, any tradition of 
collaboration, of co-authorship. We have no Gon- 
court brothers, nor even such a pair as Bodmer and 
Breitinger who were once upon a time known, col¬ 
lectively, as the Swiss Milton. Somebody, I think 
James Agate, once remarked that he could never rem emb er 
whether the Bronte sisters had collaborated or co-habitated with 
their brother, but then Rectory life is a puzzling business. 

No, apart from the ladies who wrote the Irish R.M. series, co¬ 
authorship, in English, has usually been confined to those inky 
schoolbooks of our infancy. Warner and Marten, Liddell and 
Scott, Hardwick and Crouch are names to conjure with, as solidly 
inseparable as Salmon and Gluckstein or Negretti and Zambra. 
Such collaboration was presumably born in the Common Room, 
after prep. But why it was undertaken, or how it was carried out, 
we are not informed. Surely either Mr. Hardwick or Mr. Crouch 
knew enough French grammar to write the little opus on his own? 

My present collaborator was at one time visibly puzzled as to 
why he and I had decided to write this book together. I sometimes 
felt, unfairly perhaps, that he regretted me my share of the ad¬ 
vance. And I must here voice my opinion that one or other of us 
could have done at least as well entirely on his own; many readers, 
I am sure, will share my feelings. But collaborate we did, up 
hill and down dale, through thick and thin, typewriter to 
typewriter. 

Now that the book is done, I can admit that there were times 
when doubt assailed me. Such was the occasion at Bordeaux when 
the collaborator categorically refused to buy a notebook or even 
to accept one as a present from me. He had, he said, an infallible 
memory, and indeed suffered from that sad affliction called ‘total 
recall’ which caused Macaulay such agony when he could not for¬ 
get a bad poem that he had read once, twenty years before. Since, 
ten minutes later, the collaborator told the lady photographer for 
the third time in five days the story of his meeting with Dr. Hoop, 
I was inclined to be sceptical. I must now admit, though, that his 
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memory has proved not only remarkable but also fertile. Again I 
felt doubts when he had to open his typewriter at the Spanish 
frontier, and I saw that it was thick with the dust and even with 
the cobwebs of decades. Perhaps he felt equal qualms about me. 
For when at last, a portly and prematurely-aged figure, he roused 
himself from the habitual lethargy which afflicts him whenever he 
is not inside a night-club, and began actually to struggle with his 
ancient, grimy typewriter, the first pages that he produced were an 
attempt to explain, or perhaps to explain away, his presence on the 
title-page of this volume. I cannot honestly pretend that I re¬ 
member many of the incidents which he describes, nor do I recog¬ 
nise the character which, I take it, is meant to be my own. But in 
broad outline his story is a true one. So here, in his own winged 
words, is all, and rather more than all, that is known about the 
conception of this hook. 

* * * 

I was introduced to the collaborator early in 1939 at a small 
literary gathering in some third person’s house. It may well have 
been, though I can’t be certain, the first gathering of its land that 
he had ever attended. For though grown to his full height, and he 
is tall, he was also in those days very young and very thin. I seem 
to remember that he was helping to serve round the drinks and 
the potato chips, as befitted him at his age. 

I am quite sure that he regarded me with considerable awe, and 
it was, after all, natural that he should. I was a good ten years his 
senior. Moreover, unlike the remainder of those present, who 
were literati of the purely and perennially theoretic school, I had 
actually had one hook published. 

To this book the collaborator immediately referred, though he 
blushingly admitted that he had not read it and thereby put him¬ 
self among all but 210 of the human race. He then asked me what 
my' next work’ was going to be, and if I would mind giving him 
a little discourse on it. 

In fact, I had no ‘next work’ in mind, but not wishing to dis¬ 
appoint this boyish idolater or lower myself in his eyes, I thought 
quickly and told him that I was planning an exhaustive study of 
the little countries of Europe. 

‘Like Denmark?’ he asked naively, and a little disappointedly. 

‘No,’ I said, ‘the really little countries. Luxembourg, Liechten- 
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stein, Andorra—tiny sovereign states that most people don’t even 
realise exist. It’s a book that’s never been done,’ I continued, 
warming to my subject, for I could see that the boy was becoming 
increasingly impressed, ‘and I think ought to be done. Especially 
at this moment. It’ll be a sort of addendum to Inside Europe . A 
parody of it, if you like.’ I smiled, for I had decided the time was 
come to melt the youth’s now rapt expression with a faintly 
humorous observation. ‘Gunther may have met Hitler,’ I said, 
‘but I have met Hoop.’ 

This last statement happened to be true. I had met Dr. Josef 
Hoop, Prime Minister of the Principality of Liechtenstein; what 
was more, I knew his country, if not better than any foreigner 
living, at least better than the vast majority of foreigners living, 
who, as in the case of the collaborator, knew it not at all. And here, 
no doubt, was the inspiration of my hastily concocted pretence 
and the thing that enabled me to put it over with much more 
conviction than would otherwise have been possible. Neverthe¬ 
less, pretence it was; and my parting assurance to the collaborator 
that I was leaving the very next week on a tour of the three little 
countries I had not yet visited—Andorra, Monaco and San 
Marino—-was a downright lie. I felt almost ashamed when, his 
eager young eyes ashine with a kind of admiring envy, he wished 
me luck. 

Upon re-meeting the collaborator many years later, I found 
him much changed. There were about five of us, including a lady 
photographer, who will make her bow later on, sitting round a 
table in a Chelsea pub. I must confess the collaborator appeared 
to be the dominant figure in this group ; he kept the party going, 
as it were, with a succession of literary anecdotes and sallies. He 
had, I noticed, acquired a good spread; he laughed a lot himself— 
indeed, he frequently seemed to shake with laughter—and not 
only at his own jokes. In all, there was a kind of assured joviality 
about him which I was charitable enough to believe, for he had 
by now published several volumes of his own, came from 
satisfactory royalties. 

It hardly needs adding that though friendly disposed, his 
deferential attitude towards me had quite disappeared. Yet if 
proof were needed of how impressionable and impressed he had 
been at our first meeting, it was very shortly forthcoming. 
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‘Whatever happened to that book of yours about the little 
countries?’ he said during a lull. He had just recovered his com¬ 
posure after telling one anecdote and was not yet ready to begin 
another. 

It was an awkward question which fortunately he answered for 
me. ‘I suppose the war got in the way.’ 

‘That’s right,’ I agreed hastily. 

‘Why don’t you do it now?’ 

‘Oh, well...I made a vaguely weary gesture, as though to 
suggest I had become resigned to my disappointment, 

‘It’d make just as good a book now as it would have then, 
wouldn’t it?’ he persisted. 

‘I suppose so.’ 

‘You ought to do it, you know. I’ve always thought it a 
marvellous idea. Perhaps we could do it together? Would that 
appeal to you at all?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said politely. 

A smile spread over the collaborator’s ruddy, well-fed face, the 
herald of another anecdote. Now he turned to the others and asked 
them whether they had ever heard the story of my meeting with 
Dr. Josef Hoop. They had not. ‘Would you mind if I told it for 
you?’ he said to me. 

‘Not at all. Go ahead.’ 

That was how our collaboration began. 

I never supposed that anything more concrete would come of 
it, and I was amazed when in January of this year (1953) I 
received a note from the collaborator saying that his publisher 
had agreed not only to publish the book sight unseen, but to 
finance us on a fact-finding tour of the territory in question. In 
this same note, the collaborator summoned me to his house in the 
country for a preliminary discussion of plans. 

I was amazed—and also more than a little apprehensive. For 
one thing, now that it had come to the point of no return, I didn’t 
see how tlais collaboration was going to work in practice. Once, 
a very long time before, I had collaborated in the writing of an 
historical play with an embryonic politician. But that had been 
comparatively simple. The embryonic politician had stridden 
about the room or garden (wherever we happened to be) im¬ 
provising speeches, while I had sat at a desk or table taking down 
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his imperishable words in longhand and only occasionally inter¬ 
rupting the flow to suggest that for stage purposes the speeches 
were, perhaps, getting a trifle long. It seemed to me that to write 
a travel book with the collaborator, when our impressions and 
conclusions might be violently opposed, would prove a far more 
complicated matter. 

On this score, however, he immediately put my mind at rest. 
We were not going to collaborate in the accepted sense of the 
word at all; we were each of us simply going to help the other out 
in what, of course, is the most wearisome part of writing a book 
—getting it written. We would decide in the most general terms 
what sort of book it was going to be, and specifically how long it 
was going to be. We would make the tour together, but we would 
keep our own counsel, and then we would separate, each of us to 
write his half of the required number of pages. Afterwards, we 
would meet again, and fit the two parts together. 

I have said that the collaborator’s formerly deferential attitude 
towards me had disappeared, but this, perhaps, is an under¬ 
estimate of the case, for during successive business calls on him 
at his house I got an impression that I was there not so much to 
discuss plans as to be acquainted with decisions. At any rate, the 
arrangement of our actual trip was almost entirely his responsi¬ 
bility, and for any faults in it—and these may later become 
apparent—he must take the blame. ‘I’ve been thinking,’ he might 
say, ‘ the obviously sensible thing is to go to Andorra, first of all. 
You agree, don’t you?’ At this moment he would usually be 
standing in front of the fireplace, a fiercely commanding figure, 
with a tankard of beer in his hand. In his own home the col¬ 
laborator somehow wears a tankard of beer, as other men in their 
homes may wear carpet slippers. 

Whether he’d have been willing to compromise if I’d made a 
consistent habit of disagreeing I cannot say. But on one point at 
least he proved obdurate. He would not go to Luxembourg, nor 
even allow the inclusion of an account of Luxembourg in the 
book. It was not that he considered Luxembourg too big to be 
discussed in the same breath as, say, San Marino, or too notorious 
now that it had given the first part of its name to one of the 
various post-war international alliances, though that was how I 
eventually excused the omission. It was simply that he had an 
irrational resistance to Luxembourg. He had been there, he said, 
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during the war, and he never intended to set foot in the place 
again. 

Only once did he show a faint sign of recovering from this 
prejudice. We were met in an expensive cocktail bar with a stony- 
faced, gloomy-eyed little man who, according to the collaborator, 
had it in his power to commission a series of articles from us for 
a famously well-paying magazine. I can’t exactly remember his 
name, but it was something like Plomley. Plomley stood in erect 
silence while the collaborator told him of our projected trip, and 
at the end murmured something about the difficulty of obtaining 
suitable magazine material nowadays and looked at his watch. 
Thereupon the collaborator, who I must confess can show 
commendable resource in such circumstances, quickly ordered 
another round of drinks. 

And then the most extraordinary thing happened. It was as if 
a sunny side had suddenly broken through the normal fog of 
Plomley’s nature. His eyes were alight, and he was grinning from 
ear to ear. ‘ By Jove! ’ he said, giving me a resounding slap on the 
back. ‘There’s a fortune in this idea of yours! It’s terrific! The 
little countries! The Ruritanias! I tell you, old man, it’s just the 
sort of stuff our readers are starved for! But,’ he added, his face 
momentarily clouding over again, ‘where’s your news-peg? 
You’ve got to have a news-peg, you know.’ 

Now a news-peg is something I’m never at a loss for in a crisis. 

‘How about the Royal Wedding in Luxembourg?’ This was 
March, and at the beginning of the next month the heir to the 
Luxembourg throne was to marry a Belgian Princess. 

‘Terrific!’ Plomley said, and gave me another, even harder 
slap on the back. ‘Is there going to be a Royal Wedding in 
Luxembourg?’ 

I turned to the collaborator, who was staring somewhat 
irritably into space. ‘We could cover it, couldn’t we?’ 

‘I suppose^ could, if you wanted to. There’d be no need for 
us both to go.’ But this was a big concession. 

Plomley was doing a little jig on his own. ‘You mean there’s 
really going to be a Royal Wedding in Luxembourg?’ he said, 
looking up suddenly, as if the full impact of the news had only 
just hit him. ‘By Jove! We’ll send a photographer with you. Two 
photographers! The pictures! This could be the biggest thing in 
magazine history! Let’s drink to it!’ 
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He ordered another round. By now his enthusiasm had 
infected even the collaborator, who began telling him the story 
of my meeting with Dr. Hoop. ‘Lovely! Wonderful!’ Plomley 
said before the collaborator had got to the real point. ‘You 
must definitely keep that in!* And he ordered yet another 
round. 

‘Well, here’s to the little countries!’ 

‘ The little countries! ’ The collaborator and I echoed modestly. 

‘And a damned fine magazine series!’ Plomley drained his 
glass. * Good God, it’s nearly three o’clock, and I’ve a lunch date 
at one. Must get going.’ He felt for his wallet. ‘Damn it, I’ve 
come out without a penny on me.’ 

‘That’s O.K.,’ the collaborator said. ‘This is on us.’ 

‘Sure? Well, all right, you can add it to your swindle sheet 
when the time comes. Don’t forget now’—he made an expansive 
gesture—‘you’re to put all this down to expenses. All of it.’ And 
he left us seemingly the happiest, not to say die most excited, 
magazine editor in town. 

But after that, so far as I’m aware, no more was ever heard of 
Plomley. Certainly no more was ever heard of Luxembourg. 

It was settled before we left England that the collaborator 
should concern himself chiefly with Andorra and Monaco; I with 
Liechtenstein and San Marino. 

This division of responsibility, though needless to say pro¬ 
posed by the collaborator and merely acquiesced in by me, I 
nevertheless found highly satisfactory—not least of all because it 
presumably meant that I would at last be able to tell my own 
story of my meeting with Dr. Hoop. As a matter of fact, I 
imagined that I already knew all that I wanted to say about 
Liechtenstein, and that the only purpose in my going back there 
would be to refresh my memory on certain points. This, as it 
happened, proved to be quite untrue. But then I am, perhaps, in¬ 
clined to live in the past, which may not be such a bad thing to do 
when the past is more pleasant than the present. At any rate, I was 
assuming that I should find Liechtenstein, which actually I had 
not seen for sixteen years, unchanged since then. 

In the case of San Marino, of which I knew nothing, I thought 
it might be as well to make a few preliminary enquiries, and upon 
consulting the telephone book I found that this republic of 
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thirty-two square miles and 13,000 inhabitants, was repre¬ 
sented in London by a Consul-General: Mr. G. T. MacEwan. 

I got the impression when I called upon Mr. MacEwan that it 
was a comparatively unusual event for anyone to want to see him 
in his capacity of San Marino’s Consul-General. Mr. MacEwan 
said that he kept in regular touch with San Marino’s Government 
both by letter and cable. ‘Are the cables in cipher?’ I asked at this 
point. It was, perhaps, too inquisitive a question, but I was 
hoping the answer would be ‘Yes’. Regrettably, it was ‘No’. 
Mr. MacEwan showed me some examples of San Marino’s postage 
stamps, which he had in his desk drawer, and a brochure put out 
in English by the official government tourist office. Finally, Mr. 
MacEwan kindly offered to lend me a whole book about San 
Marino. He explained, though, that it was only on loan to him and 
belonged to the library of San Marino’s Foreign Office. ‘Will 
you give me your word of honour to return it?’ he said. This I 
did, but I must confess to a certain sense of trepidation as I left 
him. I felt as though I were carrying away a diplomatic despatch 
of the highest importance and secrecy whose loss might easily 
provoke a grave international incident. 

The book had been published in Paris in 1876, and was the 
work of the Comte de Bruc, who had been San Marino’s charge 
d’affaires in Paris at the time. Since it was in French, and I am no 
French scholar, I plucked up the courage to take it all the way 
with me to the country when next I went to visit the collaborator, 
for he does claim to be a French scholar. 

The collaborator whisked it off to what, for all I know, he calls 
his den, and in no time reappeared with a complete English precis 
in twelve closely-typed pages. 

‘You’ve got everything you want there,’ he said, shoving the 
papers into my hand. ‘You won’t need to read another word 
about San Marino.’ But the collaborator is sometimes given to 
exaggerated optimism. 

The collaborator and I share, if we share nothing else, a total 
lack both of mechanical knowledge and of mechanical sense. This 
presented us with something of a problem, for we were obligated 
to produce a specified number of photographs to illustrate the 
book, and it was always obvious that even if we were able to 
decide which of us should photograph what objects, and even if 
we obtained the finest conceivable instrument to do it with, 
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light meters and flash-lamps and all the rest, the results would be 
blank, or at any rate, unrecognisable. The solution we arrived at, 
in full harmony and accord, was to appoint the lady whom I had 
met before in the Chelsea pub, and who happened to be staying 
with the collaborator for the week-end, as official photographer. 
She said she would be delighted to accompany us. 

The collaborator had decided that the best way to reach 
Andorra was by Bordeaux, and that the best way to reach 
Bordeaux was by sea. I accordingly acquired three berths in a 
wine ship. 

On a day in April when the sun was threatening to shine the 
three of us met in Southampton, and, after each of our passports 
had been decorated with a new stamp, boarded the M.V. Grebe. 
There, or wherever else he may have chosen, I leave the col¬ 
laborator to take up the story. 
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went to a surprise party. The tune was unknown to 
me, the words, since they were sung in Catalan, incompre¬ 
hensible; but something about the rhythm was remotely 
familiar. The man who ran the cafe at Pas de la Casa, which is 
on the Andorran side of the Franco-Andorran frontier, was 
intensely pleased with his brand-new electric gramophone. 
Having only two records, he therefore played them again and 
again. When my collaborator on this book and the lady who had 
come along to take the photographs had finished, or nearly 
finished, their endless purchase of coloured postcards, I asked 
them if they perhaps recognised the tune. The collaborator prides 
himself on his nostalgic knowledge of the ’twenties. 

‘I went to a surprise party ,’ he said. That was the title of the 
song, to which, he added, he had foxtrotted or perhaps charles- 
toned with many a debutante in many a demolished ballroom. 
He could not recall the words, but he could and did remember the 
story of the song. A man is invited to a surprise party: he spends 
a great deal of the lyric getting dressed up in his best clothes: off 
he goes: and then his baby walks in, on somebody else’s arm, 
and the most surprised party was me. 

The owner of the cafe, a handsome and most amiable man of 
some twenty-five years, put the record on again. I think that the 
collaborator, who apart from his nostalgia was in an unusually 
good mood that morning, would willingly have spun the lady 
photographer around the floor there and then. There was plenty 
of room in the barely-furnished inn. But it was time for lunch, 
and we still had a bit of a walk to get us really into Andorra and 
to the bus that we were assured would be waiting. 

For we walked into Andorra, and not entirely by choice. The 
reason is as follows. 

Andorra is perched on the top and in the middle of the eastern 
Pyrenees, between France and Spain. Before leaving England i 
had telephoned the French embassy, who had assured me that no 
visa was necessary to enter Andorra from France and that visas 
to go through Spain could be procured by those who needed 
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them either in London, price about thirty shillings, or in 
Perpignan. I did not require a visa for Spain: the collaborator got 
one, for he intended to go on to Madrid: the lady photographer 
informed us flatly and categorically that she did not wish to go 
to Spain, had no intention of going to Spain, and saw no purpose 
in wasting thirty shillings on a visa which she would never use. 
Since in any case we intended to enter Andorra from France, her 
argument seemed irrefutable. She therefore had no Spanish visa. 

We consulted a map. Not only was there no need to go to 
Spain, but Perpignan itself involved a considerable detour. The 
obvious way, once we had reached Bordeaux, was to go to 
Toulouse, up by mountain railroad as far as that would carry us, 
and thence by road—presumably there would be a bus—over 
the pass into the tiny country. 

Now Toulouse, like every other French town, has its tourist 
agency, and thither the collaborator and I repaired early on the 
morning of April 23rd. We had passed a bad night in Toulouse—• 
the noise was deafening, the hotel hot and filthy, the beds knobbly 
and the sheets problematical. The bill, too, which had seemed 
reasonable the night before, had become swollen during the 
intervening hours with taxes, percentages, supplements, service 
charges and supplementary service charges. We were anxious to 
get away from that fetid, dusty, cacophonous, tram-haunted city 
and up into the cool peace of the mountains. We therefore took 
a taxi to the tourist agency immediately after breakfast. 

It was a large, bleak office, rather like that of an unsuccessful 
provincial newspaper. A man wearing a homburg hat and 
hunched over a pile of papers took no notice of us, even when 
the collaborator cleared his throat, even when I said, clearly and 
audibly: 

‘Monsieur!’ 

A pale young woman was typing steadily at a large, old- 
fashioned machine which gave out a staccato and unwelcoming 
noise. We gazed about the place, which seemed all the grimier for 
the garish posters advertising Cannes and Corsica and Casablanca 
and even Sunny Southend. I was almost beginning to wish I were 
in Southend myself, when a pouter-pigeon of a woman appeared 
from somewhere in the back: a huge black satin bosom, a mound 
of curls of that hue which is called impure purple and which 
was, I believe, Herbert Spencer’s favourite colour, an expression 
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of unrelieved malice in her beady little eyes. What did we 
want? 

We wanted to go to Andorra. 

‘Impossible,’ she announced with evident relish. ‘It’s closed. 
C’est ferine. Closed till June.’ 

But why? The snow, she said, all the roads were blocked with 
snow several metres deep. 

Now it was so hot in Toulouse, which is only some eighty 
miles from Andorra, that this statement seemed incredible. 
Furthermore, I had seen just such an expression of malignant 
triumph on the faces of other ill-favoured, middle-aged women 
in years gone by, when they pretended they had no cigarettes to 
sell, or no spirits, though one knew the backs of their shops were 
crammed with cartons and bottles. 

Surely, I said, surely Andorra could not be totally severed 
from the rest of the world for months on end. Of course not, she 
snapped, we could always go by way of Spain. If we had visas. 
And where could we procure visas? In Paris naturally, she 
snarled. And then we must take the train to Barcelona, after a two 
weeks’ wait in Paris while our visa applications were checked with 
Madrid, and then, in Barcelona, we could enquire how to get to 
Andorra. 

I am proud to say that neither the collaborator nor I was so un¬ 
gallant as to suggest leaving the fair photographer behind. 
Besides, we did not know how to use her elaborate camera. 

‘But surely,’ I wheedled, ‘there must be some way from 
France . . .?’ 

Whether she relented, or whether she simply wished to be rid 
of us I do not know. But now she did produce an alternative plan. 
We should go by train to L’Hospitalet, a French village close to 
the Andorran border. There we would find a chenille that went 
into Andorra once or twice a week. Perhaps we could secure 
seats, she did not know, she obviously did not care. We emerged 
into the glaring heat and tremendous din of Toulouse. 

‘What,’ asked the collaborator, ‘is a chenille ?’ 

‘A sort of weasel,’ I said. 

‘Ah,’ said he. 

We were nearly run over crossing a street. A taxi-driver in¬ 
sulted us. We walked on in silence. The collaborator looked 
pensive. Suddenly he stopped: 
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‘What on. earth do you mean ? 5 

I explained curtly about tracked vehicles. Had the collaborator 
never heard of tanks? We went on. The heat was overpowering. 
Toulouse was utterly intolerable. 

During the conference that ensued with the lady photographer 
we decided that we would leave at once. I was fairly sure we 
could obtain places on board the weasel, if need be hire it for the 
day. I did not even really believe that the roads were blocked 
with snow. If the worst came to the worst we could al¬ 
ways stay in L’Hospitalet for a week or so. It was probably 
a charming village. It could not possibly be as unpleasant as 
Toulouse. 

So that afternoon we boarded the train, which wound slowly 
upwards between the green mountains, now skirting the bank of 
the river Ariege, full of water at this season, now passing high 
above it on a narrow bridge, or diving into curving tunnels bored 
through the rock face. The air grew cooler and cleaner as we rose 
ever higher, passing by Foix with its elegant castle, by Tarascon 
and Ax-les-Thermes, all attractive looking places. Four hours 
after boarding the train we were in L’Hospitalet. We were im¬ 
mediately informed of two facts: the road into Andorra was 
blocked and the weasel was broken. 

There are two inns in the village of L’Hospitalet, located side 
by side with a fine view of the railway station, and, downstairs at 
least, almost indistinguishable, with walls and furniture of yellow 
varnished pine. The one at which we stayed was run by a woman 
who, to judge by her appearance, might have been the sister of 
the tourist lady at Toulouse. She was a human dynamo, hurrying 
in her carpet-slippers from the bar-dining-room to the kitchen 
and back again, cooking for a vast, amorphous family over a red- 
hot stove, shouting at three or four grandmothers who were for 
ever engaged in peeling mountains of potatoes, bargaining angrily 
with itinerant tradesmen. In the evening half a dozen louts 
tramped heavily into the bar, also apparently members of the 
family, and helped themselves casually to large quantities of 
pernod. These men had, of course, to be fed, bullied, shouted at 
and even flirted with. They were not to play belote at this table, 
and the whole, noisy gang had to be moved by her sole energy 
to another, identical table three yards away. If ever there were a 
moment’s respite from these Herculean labours, Madame would 
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sit down at a high desk by the bar, snatch up her scratchy pen, and 
after a moment’s meditation start busily to scribble. 

‘Adding on the supplements’ remarked the collaborator 
gloomily. 

Still, it was an improvement on Toulouse, and once the louts 
had stopped shouting downstairs—this was at about a quarter 
to two in the morning—it was possible to get a little sleep. For 
the inn was constructed of very thin wood which had the mys¬ 
terious property of enlarging sound. Thus, I imagine, must life be 
like for a wood-louse inside a banjo. 

At half-past five the louts began to get up—and apparently 
they slept above, below and to either side. They did not all get up 
at once, but they had one trick in common: the first thing they 
did was to put on their boots. The rest of their toilet was peri¬ 
patetic. Tramp, tramp, tramp they marched back and forth across 
the thin wooden floors, only occasionally stopping for a brief and 
emphatic argument. No sooner had one or the other plunged 
heavily downstairs, singing tunelessly as he went, then another 
would rise from his bed and don his metal-studded boots. Tramp, 
tramp, tramp. By eight o’clock the last one had gone out. It was 
then possible to get a little rest until nine, when Madame’s 
scolding of the grandmothers reached a crescendo that made 
further sleep impossible. Red-eyed and aching I stumbled down 
to the bar, where I found the collaborator and the lady photo¬ 
grapher moodily engaged in spooning milk-skin out of their 
tepid coffee. 

It did not take long to explore the village, which is a sad little 
collection of tumble-down cottages flanking a couple of dirty, 
muddy alley-ways, quite devoid of charm and not even picturesque 
in its grey and smelly squalor. L. G. Leary, an American author, 
who wrote Andorra , The Hidden Republic , London 1912, has this 
to say of L’Hospitalet, through which he passed on a hot sum¬ 
mer’s day at the beginning of the century: ‘A few half-ruined 
houses; a bare little church; filthy alleys overlaid with whitish 
dust; broken boards on the bridges; a surrounding circle of naked 
cliffs which seem to focus all the summer heat upon the bottom of 
the bowl-like depression, where there is not a single tree to give 
shelter from the dazzling brightness; the noise of the cataracts 
drowned now and then by the rattle of the cars carrying building 
material for the railroad [this sound has now been replaced by the 
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rattle of the trains themselves]; a fly-specked hotel [ours, to judge 
by his photograph] whose ungracious landlord intimates that you 
must pay his own prices or starve—such are the attractions of 
L’Hospitalet/ 

We walked out and along a path that runs beside the Ariege. 
The grass was a startling green and close cropped by what was 
evidently a multitude of rabbits. The gentians were in flower, 
passionately blue. We rounded a corner and there, a few miles 
ahead, between the greenish-brown mountains that rose pre¬ 
cipitously on either hand, were the white mountains that hid 
Andorra, a rough and glittering band in the brilliant spring sun¬ 
shine. Even though we were dose on five thousand feet up, 
fifteen hundred feet above the top of Snowdon, the mountains 
towered over us, which indeed is not surprising since they rise a 
further three-and-a-half thousand feet. They were beautiful in 
their remote stillness, cool, quiet and unsullied. I think that we all 
felt reassured by their snowy permanence, and I know that I at 
least was anxious to get there without delay. 

Back at the inn the louts had returned for their midday meal 
and were bellowing at one another in the bar. I managed to get 
Madame aside for a few minutes and discovered, between roars of 
laughter and thunderous oaths from the men, that it was perfectly 
possible to walk over the mountains into Andorra. She could 
arrange for a car to drive us the first four miles: then we would 
have a fairly steep climb of six: at Envalira we would find a bus 
which left at four each afternoon for the town of Andorre-la- 
Vieille, some fifteen miles away. And how deep was the snow, I 
asked. Only a few inches at this time of the year. And could the 
lady walk it in her brogues? Madame looked doubtful. She would 
find, and sell, the lady a pair of high boots. In due course they 
appeared, a sort of half-wellington made of some rubbery 
material with semi-high heels. The next morning, after another 
almost sleepless night, we set off, carrying rucksacks. We would 
be back for our suitcases in a week or two. 

The car dropped us where the snow began. A few hundred 
yards ahead of us another man was walking towards Andorra, a 
figure bowed beneath an enormous suitcase that he had hoisted 
on to his shoulder. This, we felt, was an encouraging sign. We 
followed him. 

And it was truly a delightful walk. The climb was steep, but not 
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too steep ; there was almost always a path along the road’s edge 
free of snow; and where there was none the snow was, as we had 
been told, only an inch or two deep. The road serpentined above 
the Ariege valley, so that the mountains were continually pre¬ 
senting a new aspect to our eyes. It was a beautiful, sunny 
morning, and save for the bowed figure with the suitcase nothing 
marred the perfect wildness of the view. Steadily we went up and 
up. Now the hillsides were completely snow-clad apart from an 
occasional mountain torrent that cut a path through the snow be¬ 
fore disappearing beneath its cover once again. There were few 
birds, and those were lark-like creatures which were not larks 
but which were always too far away for identification. Here, 
as in other Latin countries, all birds are shot for eating and 
have therefore learned to keep very much to themselves. High 
up between two peaks I saw, floating, what I think was an 
eagle. From time to time we passed the tracks of animals in the 
snow. 

‘Look,’ I lied. ‘Wolves.’ 

‘What?’ said the collaborator, 

‘Wolf tracks,’ said I. 

The collaborator shuddered and we went on. The collaborator 
did not care for wild beasts. 

‘Look,’ said the collaborator. ‘A cafe.’ 

I thought he was suffering from snow blindness, or perhaps 
even snow madness, but he was right. There was a cafe, and more 
than a cafe. At the head of the valley there nestled a somewhat dis¬ 
orderly village, a collection of shacks and lean-to’s, with, on this 
side of it, the frontier posts. We had reached Andorra just in time 
for lunch. 

The French customs and police were tightly shuttered, as 
closed as a London pub on a hot and thirsty Sunday afternoon. 
The barrier across the road was raised high in the air. A tiny shack 
marked ‘Andorran Frontier Control’ gave no sign of life as we 
walked past. The man with the suitcase had disappeared. Indeed, 
the only living creatures to be seen in Pas de la Casa were a 
number of ferocious, growling police dogs, wolves according to 
the collaborator. The lady photographer who had previously been 
boasting of her great intrepidity with regard to all wild animals— 
she had even recounted an improbable anecdote concerning her 
presence of mind when confronted by a wounded tiger—turned 
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slightly green as these fierce animals began to converge upon us. 
"We took refuge in the cafe. 

The proprietor and his wife were delighted to receive us. 
Manzanilla was produced, the electric gramophone turned on, 
and the collaborator, together with the lady photographer, settled 
down to buy large quantities of coloured picture postcards. 

I took this opportunity to enquire about our bus. It was not 
from this village that it left but from the next, a little further along 
the road, a half-hour’s walk. Since it was now only half-past 
twelve we had a good three hours in which to enjoy our luncheon. 
We were hungry after our walk, and the proprietor’s wife set 
about preparing us something. Meanwhile, I asked her amiable 
husband a few questions concerning Andorra, while we sipped 
his excellent dry sherry. 

I had, of course, read a certain amount about Andorra, though 
not much has been written, and I knew already the basic facts: 
such as the size of the country, approximately one hundred and 
seventy-five square miles, and its shape, approximately round. Its 
average height is some five thousand feet above sea level, though 
the many mountains rise much higher. It is correctly called the 
Valleys of Andorra, for most of its territory is uninhabitable and 
indeed useless save as thin pasturage for beasts during a few 
months of the summer. Its population is correspondingly small, 
some six or seven thousand souls, of whom about half inhabit the 
adjoining towns of Andorre-la-Vieille and Les Escaldes in the 
south-western part of the country, near to the Spanish frontier. 
The rest live in the half-dozen villages or in scattered farmhouses. 
They are Catalans, and Catalan, or rather a dialect of that lan¬ 
guage, is their speech. The country has a river, the Valira, which 
flows south-west into Spain, a road that for the greater part of its 
length follows the river valley, and a number of lakes up in the 
mountains. Some twenty years ago the road was prolonged into 
France. It was along this road that we were walking. 

It has been said that Andorra is not legally a country at all, that 
it is merely a feudal fief. An Andorran would deny this, but 
certainly its position is a curious, anomalous one. Technically the 
state is a co-principality and theoretically the two princes have 
absolute power. They are the Bishop of Urgel, in Spain, and the 
head of the French State. However, Andorra has an elective body, 
the Conseil des Vallies, a sort of parliament with twenty-four 
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members, four from each parish, which can legislate for the 
country; and in fact almost the only constitutional right which 
the Andorrans will allow their foreign princes is that of veto. 
France technically handles Andorra’s foreign affairs, but, per¬ 
haps luckily, there are none save with France and Spain, for the 
Council is frequently, if not usually, on bad terms with one or 
other or both of the princes. The result of all this is that govern¬ 
ment in Andorra is a problematical business which nobody takes 
very seriously. I shall have more to say about that later in this 
chapter. 

The traditional employment of the Andorrans is farming, and 
they are a nation of peasants with no aristocracy and, until very 
recent times, no middle class. Nowadays, in addition to their 
farming, which is mostly cattle and sheep, they have a tobacco 
industry. They have also done a certain amount towards ex¬ 
ploiting the hydro-electrical power locked up in their fast-flowing 
river and its tributary streams. Radio Andorra, a commercial 
station conceded to a French company which advertises almost 
nothing but laxatives for the costive French, is a paying concern. 
And lately they have embarked on the trade of tourism. But the 
main source of income to the Andorrans was, and I am told still 
is, smuggling. 

The young cafe proprietor was so open and friendly that I felt 
I could, without being too tactless, ask him about this smuggling 
of which I had heard so much. He laughed heartily. In the old 
days, yes, but now. ... It was no longer economically worth 
while, he told me. Suppose a man did struggle across the moun¬ 
tains with a sack of grain? What would he make, a shilling, two 
shillings? No, no, he said as he refilled my glass, smuggling was 
a thing of the past. 

I commented on the absence of French frontier controls. 

‘ Exactly,’ said he, as though that proved his point. ‘ There’s not 
enough traffic to make it worth their while at this season. Though 
in the summer hundreds or rather thousands of tourists come 
every day to look at our fine country.’ 

I felt, indeed I was certain, that he was being evasive. A 
frontier without smugglers is unthinkable. Furthermore, once a 
man has been a smuggler the itch is likely to remain with him. On 
one occasion during the 1944 campaign in France I interrogated 
a man who had smuggled currency from France, through the 
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American and German lines, had then made his way to Yugo¬ 
slavia, had established contact with Tito’s soldiers, and had pro¬ 
ceeded to smuggle another sort of currency back into France. His 
profit from this deal, which on the face of it seems suicidal, was 
about £500. Nor was the man a spy. He was simply a pro¬ 
fessional smuggler following his calling in unusually difficult 
circumstances. Besides, it had not occurred to me that the 
Andorrans would smuggle sacks of grain, surely a singularly 
futile occupation. 

The collaborator and the lady having returned, we had one 
more glass of sherry'—splicing the mainbrace the collaborator 
called it, for some unfathomable nautical reason of his own—and 
settled down to an enormous meal washed down with a heavy 
Spanish red wine. Hors-d’oeuvres we had, and a huge dish of 
paella, which is saffron rice with shellfish and meat, and next two 
fried eggs, and veal cutlets with carrots and potatoes and cheese 
and creme caramel and an orange. The cafe proprietor insisted 
that we join him in a brandy, and then the collaborator, not to be 
outdone, insisted that the proprietor and his wife have one with 
us. Finally, almost uncomfortably replete and feeling rather 
merry, we made our adieus, promised to stop there on our way 
back, and set off on the half-hour stroll to the village where the 
bus would be. 

I shall never know why they did it. Did they not know? Were 
they being, for some obscure purpose, malicious? Or was it that 
they simply liked to give strangers answers that the strangers 
wanted to hear? In any event the road meandered upwards for 
four or five miles. The slopes between its loops were seldom less 
than thirty degrees and often nearer to forty-five. The snow at its 
shallowest was a foot in depth: on most of the road it was two or 
three feet and where it had drifted in comers as much as four or 
more. It was a soft, viscous snow, which in the lady’s half¬ 
wellingtons became packed down to form ice. There were no 
tracks along the road, nor many posts to mark its course, so that 
one or other of us was continually falling into the ditches along¬ 
side and had to be laboriously fished out by the others. Apart 
from the accursed wellingtons our footwear was ordinary 
walking shoes, our clothing ordinary suits, while the lady was 
wearing silk stockings, a skirt and a loose coat. At one point the 
collaborator turned pale blue and I anticipated a heart attack and 
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the necessity of lugging a corpse either up or down the mountain. 
He was walking more and more slowly, and I attempted to cheer 
him up by pointing out what I took to be the tracks of a bear, but 
even this failed to spur him on. The lady was crying with exhaus¬ 
tion. The packs were abominably heavy, and the food in our 
stomachs lead. After some three hours of this, fearing that it 
would soon be getting dark, I went on ahead. At last I reached an 
Alpine refuge. The guardian was astonished to see me. No one, 
he said, save men on skis or snowshoes, had ever come over the 
pass before at this season. O, pioneers! 

No wonder the French did not bother to guard their frontier 
or the smugglers to smuggle. In the weeks to come, I could not 
help a certain presumptuous and ill-founded fellow-feeling for the 
heroic conquerors of Mount Everest. Hilaire Belloc, who was 
certainly a considerably more skilled walker than any of us, was 
once lost in this neighbourhood, while trying to reach Andorra 
from France, for two whole days in mid-summer. Writing of his 
unpleasant experience on this pass in his book The Pyrenees, he 
said: ‘If it is misty on the heights you will possibly lose your life,’ 
and has some disagreeable remarks to make about corpses found 
in ravines. I am glad that none of us had, at this time, read The 
Pyrenees . 

After the lady had rested for half an hour we set off again, but 
now it was downhill and the refuge man, going ahead on his 
snowshoes, made some sort of a path for us. We reached at last 
another refuge; from here on the road was clear. A taxi was pro¬ 
duced, or rather a jeep with a box-like van on the back in which 
were placed kitchen chairs for the collaborator and myself. We 
set off at a tremendous rate for die metropolis. 

‘Did you say,’ remarked the collaborator after some fifteen, 
minutes of jolting and twisting and all but falling off our hard 
chairs, ‘did you say a bear?’ 

I did. The collaborator gave a sort of groan: 

‘We might all have been hugged,’ 

But I was not listening. Some men are frightened of snakes and 
some of spiders, some of women and others of losing their money. 
Perhaps there are one or two who are frightened of nothing, but 
if so I do not know them. The collaborator is frightened of wild 
animals. I am terrified of heights. And I was terrified now. 

The road was in the last stages of disrepair, its surface, when it 
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had a surface, a collection of loose stones that frequently skittered 
over the edge and dropped down two or three hundred feet into 
the river bed below. The driver took the hairpin bends on two 
wheels, so that the collaborator and I frequently seemed to be 
suspended over the abyss in our little box. I tried to distract my¬ 
self by conscientiously noting the wild beauty of the countryside, 
the towering, snow-capped peaks, the sheer drops.. . . Faster we 
went and faster, and never has a man made more desperate 
attempts to admire natural beauty than I as I peered through the 
tiny window and clung to the protuberances on the side of our 
box. Very occasionally a low wall had been built between the road 
and the crevasse. This was almost worse, for there were many 
jagged holes in the walls through which, presumably, some other 
Andorran had hurled his car and its passengers out into the void. 

By the time we reached the hotel at Les Escaldes I do not know 
which of us was in the worst shape, the lady with her frozen toes, 
the collaborator haunted by a Coliseum-like spectacle of wild 
beasts, or I who had just been through a nightmare the like of 
which 1 had not experienced since last I was given gas. 

Trembling and pale we entered the hotel, where a large sign 
said ‘Englis Spoken 1 . The proprietress, a very pretty girl of per¬ 
haps twenty-five, greeted us with what I later discovered to be 
her only phrase of English. 

‘Good-bye!’ she said. 

And the lady photographer, anxious to warm her poor feet in 
hot water, replied with what was almost her only phrase of 
French. 

‘Sho oh,’ said she. 

We were in Andorra. After a couple of drinks and a grilled 
trout apiece, we retired to bed. But no chaud eau . 

The chronicles of Andorra are slight, its early history almost 
non-existent. The Andorrans claim to see some connection be¬ 
tween the name of Andorra and that of Endor, in Palestine, 
where the witch came from. Some Andorrans say it was the 
Moors, here for a few years, who first noticed the resemblance 
between the two. An improbable tale, but not nearly as im¬ 
probable as that of those other Andorran authorities who allege 
that it was Charlemagne who called their country after Endor. In 
the first place Charlemagne can have had only the vaguest idea 
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what Endor looked like, and secondly he almost certainly never 
visited Andorra. The name is probably derived from a Celtic 
word meaning the oaks or the valley of the oaks or something ot 
that sort, or, less likely, from the Moorish word al-dorra which 
also means a thickly wooded place. There are plenty of oak trees 
about to this day in the valleys and on the lower slopes, though 
the peaks are bare earth and sheer black rock. 

No matter why they may be called Andorrans, they have 
always invoked the protection of Charlemagne’s ghost. For the 
peoples of these parts the expulsion of the Moors was the most 
spectacular event in their history, an event that in folk memory is 
always connected with the name of the great king. In fact, how¬ 
ever, it seems to have been Charles Martel or perhaps Louis le 
Debonnaire who, early in the eighth century , drove tire Moham¬ 
medans away, but one Merovingian or Carolingian king must 
have seemed very much like another, up here on the banks of the 
Valira. It is all very obscure, nor are there many ancient buildings 
to provide a clue. To be precise, there are two, both of allegedly 
Moorish origin, both in a more or less ruinous state, and called 
the Ceca and the Meka. 

The former was certainly a fortress, and a well-sited one, since 
it is built upon a hillock in the valley and covers the only practi¬ 
cable approach from Spain, which is the only decent route into 
Andorra. Its name is probably derived from the Arabic word 
which might be transcribed a^ecca and which means, simply, 
house. The Meka, likewise on a hillock, in this case behind the 
village of Ordino which is some four miles north of Andorre-la- 
Vieille, is allegedly a building of another sort. It seems that those 
Moors who could not ever visit Mecca because of their involve¬ 
ment in the Holy War, were permitted to build a shrine where 
certain of their sacred rituals might be performed. Such shrines 
had to be well situated, on hilltops, inaccessible to the infidel and 
thus safe from desecration. Ordino must have seemed very 
suitable, besides being of an impressive solitude and great natural 
beauty. The place was demolished, it is said in a.d. 734, by 
the Christians. The Andorrans talk about guardian spirits and for 
centuries were reluctant to interfere with the ruins, even though 
there are tales of gold coins having been unearthed up there. In¬ 
deed, the site has not been excavated to this day. So much for the 
Meka. 
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The Andorrans have a pleasantly modest proverb: ‘When you 
have visited the Meka and the Ceca you have seen all that is worth 
seeing in Andorra. 5 From the point of view of the amateur 
antiquarian that is not far wrong, though the humble medieval 
churches are worth a visit. 

Once the Moors had gone, an impenetrable curtain drops over 
the country’s history, a curtain which is not lifted for half a 
thousand years. There is a reference to the six parishes of Andorra 
as part of the Urgel diocese in the early ninth century. In 1x33, 
we know, the Count of Urgel ceded some of his rights in Andorra 
to the Bishop, but why, or exactly what rights is not clear. In 1206 
the Count of Foix, whose fine castle a few miles from the Andor¬ 
ran border covers the route into France, married the heiress to 
the Count of Urgel’s estates. A tussle ensued between the family 
of Foix and the successive Bishops of Urgel until 1278, when an 
act of joint possession was agreed upon between the spiritual and 
temporal lords. This acts. da pareage , later confirmed in a bill of 
Pope Martin IV, is still the basis of Andorra’s status. It is said, 
by one authority, to be the oldest international agreement whose 
provisions are still in force. 

According to this act the princes retained their feudal right to 
exercise justice and to enforce their legislative and executive 
authority through two viguiers , one appointed by each sovereign. 
They also claimed a small tax in kind, which is known as the 
quistia. The Bishop gets twelve capons, a dozen hams and a 
similar quantity of large cheeses each Christmas as well as about 
£50 every two years; the French about £100 a year. For the 
system, in theory at least, has hardly changed to this day. The 
Spanish co-prince is still the Bishop of Urgel, though the rights 
of the Count of Foix descended eventually to Henri IV, through 
him to the French monarchy, and thence to whomsoever may he 
head of the French state. (In the government building of Andorra 
at the time of writing portraits of Marshal Petain and General de 
Gaulle are rather incongruously flanked by the heads of Presidents 
Lebrun and Auriol.) The French, except during their revolu¬ 
tionary periods, have repeatedly confirmed their agreement with 
regard to Andorra: the Bishops have, with equal tenacity, scant 
excuse and no success, attempted to establish their sole suzerainty. 
Owing to the toughness of the Andorrans and the usually pas¬ 
sive hacking of the French, Bishop after Bishop was flouted. 
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Such was Andorra's external history during a period of some six 
hundred years. But then like all small countries, and perhaps 
most large ones too, the real history of Andorra has been its geo¬ 
graphy. Only in the past few decades have technical inventions 
made Andorra less remote, less inaccessible. And only in these 
recent years has Andorra truly begun to have a history at all. 

Les Escaldes is built above hot springs, the water of which is 
sulphurous. I discovered that a pipe connected this yellowish 
liquid—which feels like dishwater at the end of washing up—to 
an antique bathtub tucked away in the bowels of our hotel. Clean, 
but smelling presumably like Old Nick himself, the collaborator 
and I set out in the morning sunshine to explore the twin metro¬ 
polis. 

Our immediate destination was the post office, for the col¬ 
laborator was expecting numerous and important letters— 
‘contracts and so on, you know’—to be lying in the poste 
restante. So we started down die one main street which is Les 
Escaldes and which peters out just about where the one main 
street which is Andorre-la-Vieille begins. They are similar-, these 
two streets which are also part of the country’s single main road, 
being flanked by an alternation of small cafes and small shops, 
punctuated here and there by a garage and with a cinema in each 
town. It is all rather haphazard and architecturally ugly. Up in die 
hinterland the houses are square boxes of brownish-blackish 
limestone with slate roofs and an occasional dark wooden balcony. 
In the two towns houses of this traditional design have been 
almost all demolished and replaced by more modem buildings 
two or three stories high and fronted with shiny granite, the 
standard and uninteresting sort of construction that has been 
going up in every wealthier European suburb during the past 
fifty years. 

The shops, too, recalled those of a prosperous satellite town. 
The grocers did not offer a generous display, spilling over on 
the pavement for housewives to examine and, if need be, finger: 
the food was in neatly piled boxes and hygienic tins behind plate- 
glass windows. Other windows contained balls of coloured wools 
for knitting, or half a dozen pairs of men’s leather shoes, or 
electrical appliances. An occasional woman passed us, her 
shopping-bag in her hand. Small knots of men stood together, 
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talking lazily. Like the women, they were dressed in the uniforms 
of the middle classes. Mostly young, they would occasionally 
guffaw and punch one another on the biceps. In each cafe four or 
five older men sat around a bare table, nodding sagely together 
over their discussion. From time to time we encountered a pretty 
girl, and these were all very well dressed in new clothes of good 
cut. There were numerous cars and lorries driving along this road, 
the former mostly large shiny American ones and all with an 
Andorran licence plate. A considerable amount of building was 
going on. We went by a brand new red-and-white filling-station 
and entered old Andorra. 

My encyclopaedia, which is out of date, describes the town of 
Andorra as a struggling village. I take this to be a proof-reader’s 
oversight, but straggle it certainly does. This same road or street 
runs uphill for perhaps half a mile until it reaches a small wedge- 
shaped place or square. From there it continues, much as before, 
in the direction of Spain. Behind the square there huddles a small 
congeries of alley-ways hiding the Maison des Vallees, which 
is the parliament house, law courts and prison of Andorra. Facing 
the square are two post offices, the bank, a small cafe, two or 
three shops, and the administration building which also houses 
the Episcopal Viguerie and the music school. 

For there are two post offices in Andorra, one Spanish and the 
other French and which, though face to face, have apparently no 
contact with one another. The Spanish post office is a very large, 
new, fascist building of grey granite with bars over the windows. 
The French one is a nineteenth-century edifice, chipped and 
dirty, with wooden shutters of pale blue from which the paint is 
flaking. It is, we discovered, almost always closed. They seemed, 
there in the little square, somehow to typify their two countries ; 
public bombast and public lethargy. We had to visit them both 
several times—for my friend’s vitally important letters never 
reached him in Andorra—and the atmospheres within were quite 
opposed to those without. The French one contained a post¬ 
mistress who snapped and snarled like a Border terrier, who 
informed us without even bothering to look that there were no 
letters, and who was for ever slamming her little glass window 
shut in our or other people’s faces with a curt announcement that 
she was closing now. The granite mausoleum, on the other hand, 
was inhabited by a frail, white-haired old man, with an eye-shade 
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and elastic bands above his elbows, who was courtesy itself. He 
would hand us the whole contents of his poste restante pigeon¬ 
hole, urging us to take any letters that we might fancy. He would 
willingly go to any trouble, searching about on the floor, or 
under grimy ledgers, or in rusty tin baskets, and was most deeply 
sorry that, alas, there seemed to be no letters, no letters at all. 
Unless, perhaps, this one? And from the bottom of a drawer he 
would extract and offer us, with trembling hand, a registered 
envelope bearing a Brazilian stamp and addressed to a German 
baron. 

After this, the first of many, similar, fruitless visits to the 
post offices, the collaborator called at the bank where, he later 
told me, he had to stand behind men with suitcases full of money 
which they were depositing. Scruffy-looking chaps, too, he said, 
though these vast quantities of pesetas were clearly their property 
—they were not those minor employees with sacks of coppers 
who are for ever monopolising the attentions of bank-clerks in 
London. Meanwhile I studied the Andorran budget, which was 
pinned to a notice board outside the administration building. 
Now I must make a confession of ignorance: I understand almost 
nothing about budgets and so on. I never read the articles about 
Fiscal Reform which appear so frequently in The Times. For years 
this shortcoming on my part has caused me no inconvenience. 
But here, in the sun-drenched square of Andorra’s capital, it was 
a definite hindrance. I should like to be able to say that I took in 
the country’s public economy at a glance. I didn’t. I gazed at the 
columns of figures, while from the windows above there came 
the tinkling of five-finger exercises and girlish voices singing 
scales, and had it not been Spanish it would all have been Greek 
to me. Millions of pesetas for this, hundreds of thousands of 
pesetas for that, balances carried forward, something which may 
or may not have been a sinking fund, and so on. It was, however, 
a mercifully short budget, and mastering an unworthy desire to 
visit the cafe next door, I carefully noted down the figures in a 
small pocket notebook. 

It was then my intention to have these arcane matters explained 
to me at a later date. With this in mind I lent this particular note¬ 
book, which was otherwise as virgin as on the day of its purchase 
in Bordeaux, to the collaborator, who took it to Madrid where he 
would be seeing an economist friend. But it seems that the 
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collaborator’s pocket was picked by a taxi-girl in a Barcelona 
night-club—although I had most earnestly advised him to shun 
all such places. The collaborator was under the impression that 
this person, in addition to being a professional dancer, was also a 
police spy; if so, perhaps Franco’s cryptographers are still trying 
to decipher the columns of figures in the foreigner’s notebook. 
In any event, as the collaborator remarked cheerfully when he 
told me of his carelessness several weeks later, what reason had 
we to believe that the figures of the Andorran budget were not 
cooked ? Cooked or raw, they are lost to me. 

Having got the figures down, I once again firmly turned my 
back on the inviting cafe and headed for the offices of the French 
viguier, which we had passed on the way up. I was hoping that 
that official could procure the lady photographer some sort of 
pass which would enable us to leave Andorra through Spain. My 
motives were not purely chivalrous, for though she could not 
bear to contemplate all that snow again, I, for my part, was most 
anxious to avoid another drive along the ghastly mountain track. 
The viguier’s office had a glass door, to which was suspended, by 
a nail, a sign that hung crooked and said FERMfi. Through the 
glass I could see four or five men engaged in animated conversa¬ 
tion, and since it was only about half-past eleven on a weekday 
morning, I guessed that the sign might be like those outside 
solicitors’ offices in English market towns which say BACK IN 
FIFTEEN MINUTES and are often yellow with age. I therefore 
attempted to turn the door-handle. Immediately the men within 
all faced me, an expression of fury on their faces. Some pointed 
at the crooked sign, while others gestured without ambiguity 
that I was not wanted, that they desired me to go away at once. 
I did so. 

The restaurant at which we lunched was run by a Spaniard, a 
lean-jawed, proud and melancholy man in his early forties. There 
are many Spaniards in Andorra, most of whom were washed up 
here at the end of the Spanish Civil War, fourteen years ago. 
This one had been an anarchist and, of course, a soldier. I asked 
him if he had had any trouble securing refuge in Andorra. He 
shrugged his shoulders. With the Andorrans, he said, money is 
the only thing that counts: on the other hand, if you don’t have 
any.... And he shrugged his shoulders once again. I never met 
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a Spaniard who had feelings any warmer than a tolerant contempt 
for the Andorrans. They regard their hosts as ignorant peasants, 
selfish and avaricious. The Andorrans, for their part, distrust the 
Spaniards, perhaps particularly the republican refugees. The 
explanation lies in the country’s recent history. 

Andorra is, and almost always has been, a devoutly Catholic 
country. Like all peasant communities, the inhabitants are easily 
upset, for they have not the intellectual ballast needed to cross un¬ 
charted seas. Furthermore, by the time new ideas have pene¬ 
trated to these remote valleys, they are as often as not curiously 
perverted. Thus the Reformation, when at last French Huguenot 
soldiers brought it to Andorra in the seventeenth century, had 
here degenerated into a horrid amalgam of witchcraft, black 
magic and murder. The Andorrans were understandably glad to 
see the last of it, to return to their traditional faith and the 
spiritual guidance of their Bishop. 

For the next two hundred years Andorra slumbered, until 
what Leon Daudet once called ‘the stupid Nineteenth Century’ 
arrived, again belatedly, and again in a peculiar form. In the 
eighteen-sixties a reformist party arose in Andorra, and for fifteen 
years a smouldering revolution produced a great deal of pointless 
misery. What the up-to-date reformists desired was money, 
industry, roads—specifically, one to Spain and one to France. 
They also wanted a casino and a sulphurous spa. They had, 
furthermore, caught the current anti-clericalism of their Spanish 
neighbours as well as a slight infection of the enrichissei-vous 
materialism from Louis-Philippe’s France. (This latter had only 
taken some thirty years to reach Andorra, but then communica¬ 
tions had improved since the seventeenth century.) They wished 
to be another Baden-Baden, a second Monte Carlo, an inter¬ 
national clip-joint. They suddenly saw that their curious status of 
being a small independent state—if they were an independent 
state—could be made a paying matter. 

They quarrelled with tile Bishop and shot at his people. They 
quarrelled with the French and expelled their viguier. They sold 
the gambling concession to a certain Monsieur Duvivier and then 
quarrelled with hint because he did not propose to build the casino 
where they wished it to be built. They quarrelled even more 
bitterly among themselves, and there were murders. Rival 
Councils General were elected. At last the Bishop and the French 
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authorities, both of whom had on occasion fished the troubled 
waters of this puddle, decided that an end must be put to the non¬ 
sense. It was, in 1886. A road was begun from Urgel to Andorra, 
the casino was abandoned, the French and Spanish viguiers 
returned, and the revolution was over. 

In 1933 it started all over again. After only fifteen years a pale 
reflection of the revolutions that had marked the end of the First 
World War gleamed on the Pyrenean mountain tops. To this 
was added a more lurid glow from Spain, where a Republic had 
been declared, a republic with an increasingly anti-clerical 
tincture. 

The reformists in Andorra, who might as well be called the left 
wing, became a powerful force after fifty years of quiescence. 
There was a political strike by the workers at the hydro-electric 
station. The strikers wanted universal male suffrage; hitherto 
only the heads of families had had the right to vote. Then the 
usual business about die casino began again. (The road had 
already been continued into France.) At this point a certain 
Spaniard appeared, who seems to have completely overwhelmed 
the simple Andorrans with his personality and bedazzled the 
Council by his promises. There was, he said, to be not one casino 
but several. Millions would pour into Andorra, millions. The 
Bishop, on ill terms with the Spanish government, was now 
powerless. It was only a question of freeing Andorra from die 
tyranny of France, opening the casinos, and no Andorran peasant 
need ever pick up a scythe or milk a cow again. 

The Andorran Council took the unprecedented step of making 
this miracle-worker an honorary citizen of their country, and the 
hot-heads among the progressives talked of appealing to the 
League of Nations for freedom from France. The French took 
the more practical step of expelling the Spanish pied piper from 
Andorra. The Council responded by appoindng their honorary 
citizen Andorran representative in Madrid, but there he seems to 
have languished in ministers’ antechambers and disappears from 
history. Meanwhile in Andorra the progressive Council was 
declared illegal by the Court of Law, the Corts as it is called, and 
was forbidden to meet: the Council condemned die members of 
the Corts as traitors and proposed a plebiscite: chaos threatened, 
if not actual civil war. Now the French intervened more force- 
fully. Their viguier, in agreement with the Bishop, was appointed 
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Commissioner Extraordinary. He immediately issued a manifesto 
ordering a general election with universal male suffrage. On the 
same day a battalion of French gendarmes, headed by a Major 
Baulard, marched in. The troubles, for the moment, were over. 
That was in 1933. 

Madrid was furious, but impotent. They could and did deny 
the Bishop’s title to Andorra: this only increased the power of 
the French co-prince who was by now, perhaps rather reluctantly, 
deeply involved in Andorran affairs. Madrid sent a delegate to 
discuss matters with the Bishop, who refused to receive him. An 
attempt to open Spanish lay schools in the valleys was not a 
success. The Bishop pronounced these schools illegal and atheist, 
and the Andorran mothers kept their children away. In accordance 
with normal diplomatic practice, Madrid could have no official 
contact with Andorra save through the rulers of the state, that is 
to say through the two co-princes, and since the Spanish govern¬ 
ment did not recognise one of them they had hamstrung them¬ 
selves so far as any legal influence in Andorran affairs was 
concerned. Baulard and his gendarmes were there to see that no 
illegal force was brought to bear on the co-principality. Madrid 
therefore retreated and recognised the Bishop’s suzerainty once 
again. The French gendarmes were withdrawn, and until the 
outbreak of the Spanish Civil War, in 1936, there was com¬ 
parative quiet in Andorra. 

With its outbreak, obvious new perils arose for the little 
country. The Spanish Republicans closed the frontier, the peseta 
became valueless and the Andorran economy had to be re-aligned 
with that of France. For a time famine threatened. 

Refugees began to pour into Andorra from Republican Spain. 
(The Spanish Civil War produced such partisan emotions that 
even today we are apt to forget that there were refugees from 
Spanish Republicanismand that they were not all fascist monsters.) 
There was a massacre of clerics and, it is said, of nuns, in Urgel. 
The Bishop crossed into Andorra. The Spaniards over the border 
announced their intention of kidnapping him, of carrying him 
back to Spain by force. There was every reason to fear that the 
atrocities of Urgel might be repeated in Andorra. The Andorrans 
asked the French government to send back Baulard and his 
gendarmes. The French government refused to do this so long as 
Andorra harboured the Bishop. Sadly the co-prince packed his 
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bags and set off for Italy, where he lived until the end of the Civil 
War, while his representative for Andorran affairs remained 
with the Jesuits at Toulouse. Baulard and his men moved in, just 
in time, for a column of Spanish militia was approaching the 
other frontier. It even seems that a few shots were exchanged. 

The French were in Andorra until 1940. They behaved very 
correctly, and Colonel Baulard, as he then was, won the affection 
of die inhabitants. His job was not an easy one. At the end of the 
Civil War some 80,000 Spanish Republican refugees sought 
asylum in Andorra. This vast influx, outnumbering the Andorrans 
by over ten to one, threatened to swamp the country and wreck 
its economy. Most of these men were sent on into France, but 
quite a few remained. At the same time, of course, the pro-Franco 
refugees returned to Spain. During the Civil War the attitude of 
the Andorrans had been predominantly Francoist, and a number 
of the younger men had joined Franco’s army via France. 

Throughout the period of the Bishop’s exile the French were 
puncdlious in respecting his rights as co-prince. This sensible 
courtesy was returned during the German occupation of France. 
On November nth, 1942, German troops penetrated as far as 
Pas de la Casa. There the Bishop’s viguier met them and in¬ 
formed them that Andorra was a free and neutral country, being 
neither a colony nor a protectorate of France. The Germans 
stopped. Two years later this same viguier, Senor Sansa, had to 
cope with a French invasion of Andorra. It will be recalled that 
after the liberation of France there was very nearly war between 
that country and Spain. A semi-regular French force actually 
crossed into Andorra. Senor Sansa, at the head of a body of 
episcopal troops, persuaded them to withdraw. 

Episcopal troops is an odd-sounding phrase in this century. 
Actually the Bishop of Urgel no longer possesses his private 
army, which was merged in the forces of the Spanish state many 
years ago. However when, in his capacity as Prince of Andorra, 
he needs soldiers, he has the right to ‘borrow’ them from the 
Spanish government. At such times they are under his command, 
they are his army. Similarly Baulard’s gendarmes, when they 
entered Andorra, were the servants of the French co-prince, not 
of the French state. At the time of writing, the Andorran Chief of 
Police is a Frenchman, but in his official capacity he is not subject 
to the French government. This may seem a legal fiction, and so 
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far as the French go it probably is, but there can be little doubt 
that the French force which withdrew before the episcopal troops 
in 1944 would not have so behaved had it been confronted by an 
equally insignificant body of Franco’s soldiers. 

In the spring of 1945 the episcopal troops departed. The long 
drawn out crisis was over. 

There was another side to the crisis. The wars brought great 
prosperity to Andorra, as they did to every adjacent neutral 
country in Europe and to some that were neither adjacent nor 
neutral elsewhere. Food might at times be scarce, money never. 
It would be an exaggeration to say that the Andorrans robbed the 
refugees going from Spain to France or, later, from France into 
Spain, but nevertheless a man who is fleeing for his life does not 
count his pennies or even his pounds. The Andorrans picked up 
quite a bit. And, furthermore, there was what might be called 
smuggling, though the word is somewhat misleading. For 
example, immediately after the war there was, for political reasons, 
almost no normal commerce between France and Spain. Pepper 
was extremely short in Spain, where it cost about thirty shillings 
a pound. In France at that time it could be bought for some five 
shillings a pound. During a few months of 1946 the Andorrans 
showed a startling eagerness for pepper on their food, and sixty 
tons of the stuff were imported from France. But that was merely 
an incident. There was a much bigger trade in cars and cigarettes. 
And the biggest of all was, and perhaps still is, in currency. The 
Andorran attitude is that if their neighbours must impose 
currency restrictions, that is their neighbours’ concern, not 
Andorra’s. They are at loggerheads with the French about that 
at this moment. The French, who also object to the way the 
radio station is run, have retaliated against the Andorran tourist 
trade by imposing a 1,000-franc visa on visitors entering the 
co-principality. In fact at the time of writing France and 
Andorra are on very bad terms. But then the Andorrans are 
always at loggerheads with someone. And luckily for them they 
always have another frontier. 

Such then, briefly, is Andorra’s recent history. It has been said 
that in order truly to understand any history it must be regarded 
as an epic, not as a dramatic tale. Here that advice is easily fol¬ 
lowed. There is little that even the most ingenious dramatist 
could do with Andorra’s story: the confrontation of the French 
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and the episcopal troops would provide a scene, while the 
Spanish impresario might be built up into an amusing supporting 
character. But there is, in reality, no plot and, above all, no stars. 
And it is this impersonal quality which gives Andorra its curious 
atmosphere. A wind of unrest blows across Europe, and in 
Andorra the leaves are stirred at last: a tornado strikes the 
Continent and wealth is tossed haphazardly across the mountains 
to be picked up by the peasants. Andorra’s tale is one told, not by 
an idiot, but by a canny and slow-witted countryman: the sound 
is the sound of rustic voices gossiping or grumbling or doing 
business together: and instead of fury there is the spitefulness 
that villagers so often feel towards one another and the dis¬ 
trustful envy that binds them together against the outside world. 
Without personalities can there even be an epic quality to a 
nation’s history? 

There are no statues in Andorra, apart from one or two 
religious ones inside churches. Later in my stay I became friendly 
with the Andorran proprietor of the cafe on the square. Cafe is 
perhaps too imposing a word for his small zinc bar with its five 
tables inside and its three out. Being at the administrative hub of 
the capital, Andorra’s Hite —the bank manager, the export- 
import men, the head of the music school and so on-—were 
usually to be found here. Like the other Andorrans in the other 
cafes, they simply came here to sit. They did not drink, not even 
coffee. They just sat at one of the tables and, slow as a cow 
chewing its cud, discussed business or local politics. Now one 
day when I was in this cafe, I asked the proprietor why there 
were no statues in Andorra. 

‘Because,’ he said, ‘there’s nobody to put a statue up to.’ 

‘But,’ said I, ‘granted that perhaps no Andorran has won a 
reputation extending beyond Andorra’s frontiers, surely there 
must be some one man who is famous here, there must be some 
national hero ?’ 

‘No,’ he replied, ‘there is no one. There is no such thing as a 
famous Andorran, even in Andorra. Of course,’ he added as an 
afterthought, ‘we could put up a statue to Colonel Baulard. But 
then, who would make it?’ 

For there has, so far as I could discover, never been an Andor¬ 
ran sculptor, painter or writer. There are no Andorran scientists, 
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inventors or explorers. Andorra boasts no musicians of more than 
village virtuosity—their national instruments are the bagpipes 
and the tambourine—and to judge by the sounds coming from 
the music school, this state of affairs is likely to continue. Save for 
a certain Jean Salvador de Calvo, who became one of Louis XTV’s 
less important generals, no Andorran has made himself a name in 
the armies or navies of France or Spain. In fact there is no limit 
to the things that the Andorrans have not done. Among other 
omissions, they have no national cuisine, nor even any national 
dishes. Exhaustive enquiries revealed only grilled trout and a 
method of cooking izard—a sort of chamois—which is common 
to the eastern Pyrenees. They appear to have no vices, apart from 
those of avarice and covetousness; there is little gambling or 
drunkenness and no brothel. 

It may be argued that one should expect as much. Were one to 
examine a piece of territory of similar size in, say, the Grampians, 
one would probably find it just as dull. And this is undoubtedly 
a true argument, particularly when it is recalled that Andorra’s 
independence is the result of a political fluke and of geography 
rather than of any particular enterprise or ability on the part of 
the population. But still, it is disappointing that the place should 
not be more interesting. 

There is one, apparently unique, exception to this absence of 
the creative impulse, and that I have not seen. It is the dance of 
La Morraxta , which is danced at the village of Sant-Julia-de- 
Loria on the second day of the saint’s feast, the last Sunday of 
July. The music of this dance, a pretty tune, is given overleaf. 

According to tradition, this dance was first performed in 
honour of Bishop Jathbert of Valencia and King Pedro III of 
Aragon on September 7th, 1278. Those two potentates had 
witnessed the acte depar&age which assured Andorra its freedom, 
and they were feted here at Sant-Julia. It is a symbolic dance. 

Two male dancers, the one a bachelor and the other a married 
man (representing presumably the Bishop of Urgel and the Count 
of Foix) wearing their very best clothes and top hats bound with 
the national ribands of blue, yellow and red, invite six maidens 
to dance. The girls wear traditional flowing robes of no specified 
colour diat reach to the ground, and their hair, retained by a fine 
net, hangs down their backs. They represent the six parishes of 
Andorra. The dancers form two lines, holding hands, with one of 
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the men at one end of each line. As the conclusion to each part of 
the dance, which is a stately affair, the man and the girl next him 
raise their linked hands and the three girls pass Beneath the arch 
thus made, a symbol of their homage to the prince. The other 
group does likewise. At the same moment a salvo of rifle-shots 
rings out. Personally I could dispense with the riflemen, but 
otherwise it sounds a charming spectacle. 

So much for the dullness of Andorra. Now a corollary must be 
faced: namely, is Andorra Utopia? Or rather, is Andorra an 
approximation of that ideal society, in which all will be contented 
and the state will have withered away, that has haunted our 
western dreams for a century or so? True, in Europe such dreams 
have usually involved an economic rearrangement which has 
not here taken the recognised socialist form. In North America, 
on the other hand, the dream of a car in every garage and a 
chicken in every pot has seldom had an economically socialist 
content. So assuming that economic systems are only a means to 
an end—a rash assumption, admittedly—what does the Andorran 
end reveal? 

In the first place, there is no poverty in Andorra. There is also 
very little extreme wealth—in the sense that there is no con¬ 
spicuous waste. Egalitarianism is here realised. For the peasant 
with the enormous bank balance—one of those scruffy-looking 
men with a suitcase full of pesetas—does not infuriate his neigh¬ 
bours by giving bals masques or building elegant follies or 
patronising the arts. The most that he will do is to put up a 
hotel in the hope of increasing his wealth, which he converts into 
the hardest currency available. His hotel will not be luxurious— 
how could it be? He has no idea what real luxury is like—and no 
more is his home. The home is a place for living, the hotel a place 
for transients to sleep and eat. Both are sensibly filled with 
labour-saving devices such as automatic washing-machines and 
electric irons, but comfort or beauty is at a discount. These sturdy, 
hard-headed people are not degenerate Sybarites. Any person 
who has visited Bernard Shaw’s residence at Ayot St. Lawrence 
will have a good idea of an Andorran home carried to its logical 
conclusion, though of course the books would have to be 
removed, together with the sculptures and most of the paintings. 

Against this solid background of efficient anonymity, the 
Andorran’s life is played out with the minimum of interference 
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and external restraint. As I have, I hope, already made clear, 
government in Andorra does not amount to much. Owing to the 
relationship between the co-princes and the Council, it is princi¬ 
pally a matter of veto. One amiable result of this is that there is for 
all intents and purposes no compulsion in the place. The children, 
for instance, do not have to go to school. Their parents can, of 
course, punish them for staying away, but are apparently reluctant 
to do so. Thus a low and homogeneous standard of education, 
comparable to that which I am told is soon to he achieved in the 
central United States and a sine qua non of a satisfied, egalitarian 
society, is the rule here. Furthermore, once the boy has left 
school, he does not have to do any sort of military service: there 
is no danger of discomfort, discipline or contact with strangers 
causing him to re-examine his small stock of inherited ideas. 
Instead, unless he be a peasant, he has almost limitless leisure, 
that ideal of our social reformers. True, he cannot spend much of 
his leisure watching strangers play football or other children’s 
games, nor even as yet sit gaping at a television set. Instead he 
stands about at street corners guffawing with friends exactly like 
himself. Not for him the insult to human dignity involved in 
working down a mine or struggling to write a symphony. And 
should he be so unprogressive as to find his interminable leisure 
hanging heavy on his hands, he can always spend an hour or two 
a day in the export-import industry, or helping his sister at 
her job. 

For one of the great stabilising factors in Andorra, one in 
which America is again emulating the smaller peasant com¬ 
munity, is the preponderance of women in its economic life. The 
reason for this is that, with its usual absence of compulsion, 
Andorran law allows a man to leave his money to whomsoever he 
wishes. He is not, as in other Latin countries, bound to provide 
for all his children if he can. Nor, by tradition, is he expected to 
do so. Tradidonally, and one would guess that this goes back a 
very long way indeed, the Andorran leaves his money to his 
daughter, his prettiest daughter. Thus it is by no means unusual 
to find that a hotel belongs to a girl of twenty-five, while her 
elder brother, allegedly her employee, sits all day in the cafe and 
makes his pocket-money smuggling at night. Wealth stays in 
sensible, unromantic, female hands. 

A lot of it is, of course, spent on clothes, and these Andorran 
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girls are well dressed in a standardised, unimaginative sort of way. 
Their fashions are derived from die cinema-screen—which they 
much frequent, the programmes being changed every day—and 
since they have little desire to be outstanding and no need to con¬ 
sider the fickle fantasies of the male, a fashion in Andorra becomes 
almost universal overnight. Thus when I was there two girls out 
of three were wearing loose jackets of pillar-box red over black 
skirts. The effect produced by these pretty girls, all dressed more 
or less alike, resembles that of an expensive school where every 
girl might be a prefect. 

This, I may say, caused the collaborator considerable trouble, 
not to say anguish. Keen as he was to strike up a closer acquain¬ 
tanceship with the good-bye girl at our hotel, he was for ever 
addressing total strangers, who would smile amiably and walk on, 
or, later, cutting the good-bye girl dead for fear of just such a 
rebuff. To make matters worse, it was only towards die end of 
our stay in Andorra that we found our hotel to be run, not by 
one girl, but by five indistinguishable sisters. Luckily we 
made this discovery only on the eve of our departure. Had we 
stayed, I fear that the collaborator would have been forced 
into a state of nervous prostration similar to that which Pavlov 
produced in his dogs by means of dinner gongs and coloured 
lights. 

In this Utopia the entertainments are exactly what they should 
be: namely, the cinema every day, and light music, varying from 
the palm lounge to the ballroom variety, all day on Radio 
Andorra. The Andorrans are terribly proud of their radio station, 
which they claim is one of the most powerful in Europe. Indeed, 
among the racks of postcards on prominent display, one of the 
most popular is a photo of the lady announcer, La Speaker , an 
attractive, smiling young woman, with a fine skin, black hair and 
black eyes—in fact, the very double of our good-bye girl. The 
collaborator, after staring at this postcard for several days, finally 
roused himself from his perpetual lethargy induced by the 
enormous dishes of paella that he was for ever eating, and tottered 
up the hill to the large, ugly, square radio station. All he found 
there, he told us, were a child, a charwoman, a young man with 
brilliantined hair, a dangerous dog, an enormous gramophone, 
and shelves of gramophone records. Presumably La Speaker was 
at the cinema. 
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There it is, the Utopia of a century’s dreams: a nation 
adequately fed, with sufficient cubic metres of housing, plenty of 
leisure, wholesome entertainment, almost no crime, and, above 
all, with none of those nasty class-distinctions so inimical to the 
general peace of mind. And all this achieved without even the 
cost or nuisance of a large bureaucracy. If some of the older 
peasants would, as I hear, like to see the road ripped up, Radio 
Andorra demolished and the cinemas thrown into the Valira, well, 
old people are, as we know, inclined to be gaga and unprogressive. 

The Andorran countryside is pretty—in the springtime the 
verdure is astonishingly green—and I suppose the encircling 
mountains are impressive, though they produce a faintly claustro¬ 
phobic effect. The collaborator visited the lakes up in the 
mountains, which are well stocked with salmon trout. There the 
melted snow collects that will rush down to become the Valira 
and, later, the Ebro. The collaborator said the lakes are beautiful. 
I tried to make him amplify this statement, but he wandered off 
into a long digression about wild boars which, he had been told, 
infest the highlands and are remarkably savage. Also a peasant 
had shown him a photograph of a large brown bear shot some 
years before. And then there was the question of wolves. I 
assured him that there are no wolves left in the Pyrenees, and 
asked him to describe the lakes in more detail. 

Well, said he, there are all these lakes, surrounded by moun¬ 
tains, and you couldn’t say the water is blue because it is a sort of 
slush or at least was slush at the time of year he saw it. And this 
bear that the man had shot seemed, to judge by the photograph, 
about five feet high, a most ominous looking beast. And flowers? 
I asked. Oh, yes, any number of Sowers: now it seems that these 
bears, maddened by hunger, come creeping down the flanks of 
the mountains. . . . Quite, said I, but how about trees? Is it 
thickly forested up around those lakes? Well, there are some 
trees, yes, quite a few trees really. What sort? Oh, the usual sort, 
oaks and things; oh, and pines of course, lots of pines. That’s 
where the wild hoars live, in the pine woods. During the mating 
season, and again when they have young, these wild pigs are 
intensely savage, being only too anxious to dig their fearful tusks 
into anyone who dares approach them. Big creatures they are too, 
and fast on their feet. .. . And houses, I wanted to know, how 
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far up do the houses reach? Are there houses on the lake shores? 
An occasional farmhouse, said the collaborator, but not enough. 
If one of these boars or bears were after j'ou. . . . 

Meanwhile the lady photographer and I had visited some of the 
villages in the valleys. To call them villages is, in many cases, an 
exaggeration. They are mere hamlets, built of dark stone with 
slate roofs, though almost every one of them has its church. The 
churches are medieval and simple in style, so simple that they 
might be said to have no style, though each has a tall tower, a 
rough belfry pierced by thin windows, which looks almost like a 
crude debasement of a Moorish minaret. The graveyards are 
elaborate. In some the tombs are arranged as a wall, of which a 
family will own a stretch. The coffins are slid into rows of holes 
in this wall, which are then sealed up and marked with the dead 
person’s name. Empty holes await the living. The effect is 
curious, as of an enormous chest-of-drawers from which some 
drawers are missing. It almost seems as though the dead have 
been filed away, by families. 

Also there are graves of the type to which we are accustomed 
and on these, and beneath the necropolitic walls, are many 
elaborate floral offerings made of painted beads strung on wires, 
usually silver and purple. From a distance they look not unlike 
filigree work. These curious and intricate constructions, which 
are sometimes as much as three feet wide and equally high, have 
considerable beauty, particularly when the colours have faded 
with the years. 

On more than one occasion in these villages I found long¬ 
horned white oxen sharing their byre with a shiny American 
motor car. The villagers managed to be friendly, courteous and, 
simultaneously, withdrawn, avaricious and uncommunicative. 
They are a dour race, gnarled, knotted and dark brown, as 
peasant mountaineers should be. Hilaire Belloc wrote: ‘ You may 
have no choice but to stay at one of the little, villages; but it is 
a poor fate, for they are full of bugs and fleas and appalling 
cooking, though the people are kindly enough. The inn at En¬ 
camp is the only one with which I am myself acquainted among 
these smaller places ; there also it is vile.’ I did not myself sleep in 
any of them, preferring to return to the pretty sisters’ hotel at 
Les Escaldes each night. My impression, however, is that Belloc’s 
strictures are probably equally applicable today. 
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In Andorre-3a-Vieille I had been attempting, at least daily, to 
visit die French viguerie, not only because I hoped to make the 
viguier’s acquaintance, but also in order to secure a pass which 
would enable the lady photographer to cross Spanish territory. 
In va ; n. Sometimes it was full of gesticulating men, sometimes 
through the glass door I could see that it was empty, but always 
the FERMft notice hung crooked from its nail. I tried in the mid¬ 
morning, I tried in the later afternoon and finally I tried at 
nine a.m. one Monday. FERMli. 

Disconsolately I trailed up the square and sat down outside the 
little cafe with the intention of ordering myself a cup of coffee. 
There were more youths than usual standing about, and also a 
number of men in brown uniforms whom I recognised as the 
Andorran police force. When the cafe proprietor emerged to take 
my order I was surprised to see that he too was in uniform. I 
asked him about this and he informed me that he was, in his spare 
time, the Assistant Chief of Police. Today was the opening of 
the Corts, a sort of annual assizes. Hence the uniform, and the 
Sam Browne belt, to which was attached a diminutive revolver of 
the type that one associates rather with crimes of passion by minor 
actresses than with policemen. Since the formal opening of the 
Corts was not to take place for an hour or two, my friend sat down 
and joined me in a cup of coffee. And he was good enough to tell 
me a certain amount concerning the legal system and the ad¬ 
ministration of justice in his country. 

Andorran law is based on Catalan law, but there is no fixed 
legal code, no statute law. Custom, approximating to what we 
call case law, is the final authority. The customs of the country 
are written down in two books, the Politar and die Manual 
Digest. Civil cases are judged, first of all, by one of the batlles (or 
bailiffs: each viguier appoints a battle who also acts as his deputy) 
and by two members of die Council. The litigants have a right to 
choose the bailiff before whom they wish to appear, which can 
lead to a prolonged deadlock. A higher court is that of the Judge 
of Appeals, who is a French or Spanish official appointed for life 
alternately by the French and Spanish co-princes. Final appeal is 
to the princes diemselves, that is to say in effect to the Supreme 
Tribunals located at Perpignan and at Seo d’Urgel. 

The laws of property in Andorra are complicated by the fact, 
first, that there is no property registration: the Andorrans 
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maintain that the word of a man under oath is of more lasting value 
than is a piece of paper which can be burned or mislaid. However, 
the Church does keep parochial records of a sort. Secondly, there 
is a curious law in Andorra that landed property is not sold out¬ 
right : the vendor can always buy it back at die price which he 
got for it, as can his descendants. Such a law, or custom, makes 
die development of property wellnigh impossible, and it is now 
more or less obsolete. But it still exists. Finally, there is no 
machinery by which a man can go bankrupt or be punished for 
fraud. In the latter case the malefactor is customarily expelled 
from the Valleys as undesirable. For an Andorran diis amounts 
to a sentence of permanent exile, while a Frenchman or Spaniard 
will have to face the consequences of his misdeeds in the country 
of his origin. It is all very archaic. 

Criminal law is more archaic still. On the discovery of a 
corpse believed to be that of a murdered man, one of the bailiffs, 
accompanied by the usher of his court, a clerk, a doctor and the 
friends or relatives of the dead man, will, as they say in the news¬ 
papers, proceed to the scene of the crime. When the doctor has 
established diat the corpse is, in fact, a corpse, the bailiff will tell 
the usher to cry three times: 

‘Dead man arise, as justice demands of thee!’ 

If the dead man fails to do so, the usher now cries: 

‘Dead man, who killed thee? Say who killed thee!’ 

If there is no answer to this too, the bailiff then announces: 

‘This dead matt is indeed dead, since he neither arises nor 
replies.’ 

The corpse is then handed over to the friends of the deceased, 
who remove it for burial, while the Andorran police set about 
finding the assassin. The Assistant Chief of Police informed me 
that his men never fail to make an arrest. The suspect is thrown 
into prison, where he languishes until die next meeting of the 
Corts. 

What criminals were languishing there now? I asked my friend. 
He fingered his tiny revolver. There was one, he said, a Spaniard, 
an epileptic homosexual who had killed his friend. Would I care 
to have a look at him? I was somewhat taken aback by this sug¬ 
gestion, but readily agreed. The prison, he said, was beneath the 
Maison des Vallees, which is wuere the Council meets and the 
Corts are held. If I cared to be in the square at eight-thirty next 
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morning, he would show me over the building. I asked if I might 
bring the lady photographer. Certainly, he said. 

The Corts consists of the two viguiers and the Judge of 
Appeals. The jury system is unknown in Andorra. Monsieur 
Camille Piccioni, in his learned study of Andorran legal practice, 
says: ‘It is thanks to this [the absence of trial by jury] that the 
vendetta, which used to exist in the country, has now disappeared.’ 
The case against the accused is read out by the clerk. There is no 
counsel for the defence. As the Assistant Chief of Police re¬ 
marked, lawyers are nothing but a nuisance, they simply confuse 
everybody. And indeed, since there is no legal code, it is hard to 
see what function, other than that of orator, a barrister could 
have. The Corts almost never pass a prison sentence: for the 
Andorrans’ punishment takes the form of a fine, or in extreme 
cases exile, while foreigners are handed over to their own nations 
to be dealt with there. The garrotte, an awful instrument for 
causing death by strangulation, is preserved only as an historic 
curio. 

My friend had to leave me now. There were more people in 
the square, and soon a small procession formed up, the viguiers, 
the judge, one or two other dignitaries, the clerks and so on. 
Behind them came the police force. The whole party, talking 
briskly together and making no attempt to keep in step or even 
in line, headed for the Maison des Vallees, which was out of sight, 
up behind the cafe. The youths standing about stopped punching 
one another’s biceps and stared apathetically. 

Soon the procession had disappeared. The hobbledehoys were 
guffawing once again. A child of seven or so passed, perhaps on 
her way to school: she was wearing a diminutive fur coat, though 
the sun was hot, and was carrying a brand new pigskin brief-case. 
A pretty girl in scarlet coat and black skirt entered the music 
school. The excitement was over, Andorra had returned to 
normal. I should have liked to attend the trial, but the public is 
not admitted to the Corts. I yawned and made my way to the 
French viguerie. FERMli. A man was just emerging through the 
glass door. Of course the viguerie was closed, he said: did I not 
know the Corts was in session? I went to the Episcopal viguerie, 
and was immediately given an embossed piece of paper which 
would enable the lady photographer to cross Spanish territory. 
It was now very hot. In the square the collaborator was attempting 
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to enter the French post office, which was closed. ... In the 
Spanish one we were offered a small parcel addressed to a Hr. 
Torgelsen. We made our way to Andorra’s luxury hotel and 
ordered gin fizzes. As usual there was no ice, somebody had for¬ 
gotten to turn on the icebox. We both yawned.. .. Paella for 
lunch. . . . 

The next day at half-past eight the lady photographer and I 
were waiting for die Assistant Chief of Police in the little square. 
Only two or three of the youths were up and about at this hour, 
and neither the cafe nor any of the shops was open as yet. I 
walked across and glanced in the window of one of these latter. 
It was a souvenir shop and had signs, in several languages, 
saying: ‘Take a Nice Souvenir of Andorra Home with You’. The 
display consisted of a portable gramophone, an electric mixer, a 
wire recorder, a case of Scotch, an electric razor, a pressure cooker 
and several boxes of American nylon stockings. The lady photo¬ 
grapher informed me that these stockings cost less in Andorra 
than in New York. I suppose the window was not large enough 
to hold an American convertible, which would also have made 
a nice souvenir to take home. 

At nine o’clock someone inside the music school began to 
scrape away at a violin, two or three more youths appeared and die 
Spanish post office opened. At twenty-past nine the Assistant Chief 
of Police emerged unshaven from his cafe (a dislike of shaving 
is one characteristic that theAndorrans share with their neighbours 
to the south) and we set off to visit the Maison des Valldes. 

It is a small castle, which could perhaps be more accurately 
described as a fortified house. It bears the date 1580, which 
probably refers to the restoration of an older edifice, and is built 
into the flank of a hill. On one side, beyond a small terrace, there 
is a fairly sheer drop of a hundred feet or so and a fine view of the 
Valira valley. At the corner between this terrace and a cobbled 
open space before the main door, the Maison des Vallees, which 
is the size of a small English manor-house, is surmounted by a 
little defensive tower. Balancing this, at the other frontal corner, 
there is a dovecote, and beneath this dovecote chickens peck about 
among the cobbles. Over the main door, a solid, rounded, oaken 
affair, is a stone plaque on which are carved the arms of Andorra. 
These are quartered, the first and third quarters being argent a 
bishop’s mitre and gules a bishop’s crozier gold and argent 
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respectively: the second is the arms of Catalonia, gold three bars 
gules, and the fourth that of Foix-Bearn, namely gold two bul¬ 
locks passant gules, horned and belled. But the colours have been 
washed away, and the plaque on which the arms are carved is a 
silvery grey, as is the rest of the building. 

The Andorrans make much of the enormous key which the 
Assistant Chief of Police produced from his pocket to unlock the 
front door and which weighs four pounds. It is certainly a large 
key. Inside the door are wooden beams which can be fitted into 
slots and slid across the door to reinforce it in case of attack. (On 
more than one occasion in the past an infuriated peasantry has 
attempted to assault the Council in session.) The entrance hall is 
bare and sombre. Its floor bears primitive, uncoloured mosaic 
designs, pebbles arranged in the form of palm fronds. One door 
leads to the prison cell, another to the archives. Upstairs is an 
enormous dining-room, unfurnished save for an ancient table and 
a bench. Next door is a kitchen, with a central hearth over which 
are suspended spits and wheels. At one time no member of the 
Council might, or perhaps dared, leave the Maison des Vallees 
while the Council was in session. They therefore ate and slept 
here too ; on the floor above are twenty-four iron bedsteads. That 
is all a thing of the past. Nowadays they go out to the hotels and 
eat paella like anybody else. 

Also on the first floor is the Council Chamber, which is slightly 
less bleak than the rest of the building. It contains a table, twenty- 
four rustic armchairs, a few portraits of Popes and of episcopal 
co-princes, and a pretty twelfth-century triptych. Here, too, is an 
oaken cupboard, five feet high, massively bound with iron and 
locked with six iocks. Each of the six parishes guards the key to 
one of the locks, so the cupboard can only be opened when the 
Council is in session. Inside it are kept the two books of the 
country’s customs, the Digest and the Politar already referred to. 
This chamber was now rearranged as the court room. Off it is a 
tiny chapel, just big enough to hold the twenty-four councillors 
who attend mass there each morning when the Council is meeting. 
On these occasions the councillors wear their ceremonial cos¬ 
tume: silver buckled slippers, blue worsted stockings fastened 
below the knee with red garters, short grey trousers, red sash, 
long coat of black cloth lined with red and having turned-over 
cuffs and collar of crimson, and, save in the chapel, a large black 
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cocked hat. The altar is surmounted by a statue of St. Ermengol, 
a rather obscure luminary who before his translation was an 
eleventh-century Bishop of Urge! and who is now the Councils’ 
patron ; it is flanked by Andorra’s flags. 

We followed the Assistant Chief of Police from room to room 
of the Maison des Vallees. He showed us the princely portraits, 
the garrotte, the spits in the kitchen, the bedsteads, the locked 
cupboard. He seemed rather glum and had little to say. It was 
hard to think of any questions to ask. After about ten minutes he 
had finished. 

‘You have seen it all,’ he said, and then, his face lighting up, 
‘except for the prison. And now we must go very quietly! 1 

We tiptoed down the stone stairs into the dark, dank hall. 
Gesturing us to even greater silence, the Assistant Chief of Police 
walked across to the prison door and peeped through the keyhole. 
He straightened up, nodded, and summoned us across. The lady 
photographer looked first. Then it was my turn. 

A stone floor, a hard chair over which was thrown a dirty 
cloth, a plank bed, a barred window, a pitcher on the floor. From 
my childhood I remembered seeing just such a prison cell, but 
that one had contained a waxwork model of tire Dauphin, 
Louis XVII. Here the figure was not wax. For up and down, up 
and down, there walked a poor, thin man whose lips were 
moving and who continually crossed himself. 

I have never peeped through a keyhole before: I shall never 
peep through one again. 

‘ VoilaV said the Assistant Chief of Police cheerfully, and we 
walked out into the sunshine. 

Our departure from Andorra was quite unlike our arrival. The 
bus for Seo d’Urgel left at eight o’clock in the morning, a tasteless 
though not an impossible hour. Indeed it would have been more 
or less all right, had it not been for Monsieur Plon. 

Monsieur Plon was my fault. I had met him, or rather been 
picked up by him, shordy after leaving the prison and while 
engaged in purchasing a pair of rose-tinted spectacles in a small 
and luxurious shop off the square. Monsieur Plon had been 
leaning against the counter, having a chat with the proprietor. 
His attention had been immediately averted, one might even say 
riveted, to myself. He was a man in his fifties, with greyish hair 
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en brosse , a greyish, lined face and grey-rimmed pince-nez. He 
wore a greyish suit, a grey shirt open at the neck and grey suede 
shoes. But his conversation was far from grey. 

Why was I in Andorra? This was the first time anyone had 
asked me this, or indeed any other question. The Andorrans pre¬ 
fer to mind their own business and like other people to mind 
theirs. (At the hotel no one had even enquired our names, let 
alone expected us to fill up one of those forms that are so beloved 
by the French and the Spanish.) So when this grey Frenchman 
actually asked me what I was doing in Andorra, I felt somehow 
flattered. 1 told him. Ah ha, said he, a newspaperman. My feeble 
attempts to contradict this were unavailing. Monsieur Plon knew 
many newspapermen. He liked, he loved, journalists. Did I know 
Untel of France-Soir or Quelquechose of Paris-Match ? I didn’t? 
How very remarkable! Then surely I knew Charlie So-and-so of 
the Paris Herald or Billy Something of the Daily Mail ? No, 
never heard of them. By this time Monsieur Plon had steered me 
into a noisy bar where he was on the very best terms with patron 
and customers alike. Between winks, handshakes and slaps on the 
back for the men who were continually coming in and going out, 
Monsieur Plon treated me to brief and no doubt misleading 
fragments of his autobiography. He was a native of Toulouse, 
but a much-travelled man. He had spent many years as a merchant 
in the Far East, die Middle East and the Americas. But in most 
parts of the world the restrictions on trade these days were crip¬ 
pling. They took all the fun, all the zest out of it. That was why 
he had settled in Andorra a few years ago. France was finished, 
absolutely finished. He was married, with a wife and daughter in 
Toulouse. Spain was the country of the future, Spain and 
America, though of course the Spaniards were commercially in 
their infancy. That was why he was doing so well here in Andorra 
with his import-export business. A corner in white flour. I’d paid 
too much for my dark glasses. He’d have sold me a pair for ten 
pesetas less. He owned all the dark glasses in Andorra. Have 
another drink. 

He sighed, or perhaps drew breath. Suddenly, slapping me on 
the back, he said: 

‘ J’atme la vie , mot! ’ 

I buried my nose in my aperitif. He fixed me with his fishy eye 
and asked: 
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‘ Nous etes journaliste , vous aime\ la vie, quoi?' 

Feeling stuffily Anglo-Saxon and rather disapproving—I had 
decided that the man was a Vichyist refugee from French justice 
—I said : 

1 Qa va, la vie .’ 

‘ Ah! ’ said Monsieur Plon, blowing out his chest. ‘ Moi, 
adore la vie! ’ 

With his fourth or fifth aperitif he entered a new phase. He 
hated Andorra, he confided, and loathed the Andorrans. Ah, New 
York was the place. That was where he had spent the happiest 
years of his life. ‘ Moi,j’adore la vie, et New York—cest la vie!' I 
asked him if he spoke English. ‘Say boy!’ he replied: it was, I 
discovered, his only phrase in our tongue. His knowledge of Far 
Eastern geography was hazy in the extreme. As for the Middle 
East, Iran and Iraq were one and the same to him. Before I got 
away he succeeded in borrowing a hundred pesetas from me, 
approximately one pound. I was his friend for life. He would 
return me the money that evening. Oh, he could tell me some 
stories about Andorra for my newspaper. We would have dinner, 
breakfast, luncheon together. His grey eyes filled with tears as he 
slapped me on the back once again. Ilfaut aimer la vie. It was clear 
to me that the poor fellow was somewhat lonely. 

I had not expected to see him again, but that evening, when 
my friends and I were sitting outside the cafe on the square, there 
he was, as grey as ever and with the hundred peseta note in his 
hand. What could I do but invite him to sit down? Perhaps he 
was suffering from boozer’s gloom, or maybe he had passed from 
the manic to the depressed state. In any event he was quiet and 
comparatively well behaved. Unfortunately, however, the col¬ 
laborator and the lady photographer had taken an instant dislike 
to Monsieur Plon, which they were at little pains to conceal. 
Pretending, though small pretence was necessary, that they could 
not understand what Monsieur Plon was saying, they left him 
strictly to me while they chattered together. And my expectations 
of getting the inside story about Andorra, no matter how 
malicious and untrue that story might be, were unfulfilled. We 
talked instead about the forthcoming Coronation, a subject in 
which Monsieur Plon was passionately interested. Did I know 
the Queen? I didn’t? Perhaps I knew the Queen Mother, another 
most attractive female? Nor her? The Princess Margaret, did I 
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not know the fairy-tale princess, so very mignonne? Or the 
Duchess of Kent? Gloucester? Not even the Duchess of 
Windsor? Untel of France-Soir knew her. I came out of all this 
very badly. And my questions about Andorra were swept aside. 
Andorra, I was told, was nothing, nen parlous pas! He was, I 
realised, reverting to the manic. 

Where were we eating? He knew the very place. No, no, he 
insisted. II faut lien manger, n’est-ce pas? La vie est belle. Only 
two steps. I was selfishly determined not to let the collaborator 
escape, and so I took the lady by the arm. Monsieur Plon seized 
her other arm and was soon cross-examining her concerning the 
Royal Family. Did la reine Elizabeth look after her children 
herself? Was not the due d’ Edimbourg attractive to women? 

The place to which he took us was a sort of cellar. There were 
perhaps a dozen tables in the rather dirty room. The food when 
at last we got it—for we were compelled to drink round after 
round of sticky aperitifs—was expensive and inferior, even by 
Andorran standards, the wine atrocious, even by Andorran 
standards. Monsieur Plon was left to me, all evening. When I 
appealed to my friends for mercy, for a helping hand, I was told 
brutally and curtly that he was my invention. Had it not been for 
me, I was informed, we could now be eating paella at our hotel, 
and might even catch a glimpse of the pretty sisters. So I turned 
back, or rather was gyrated back, to my French acquaintance. 
Did I think Stalin was really dead? Had Malenkov murdered him? 
And the bombe atomique, how about the bombe atomique} And 
France, was not France finished? Was Churchill a sound man? 
As a journalist I must have views on all these matters. And now 
for another bottle of wine. He would have a word with his friend 
the boss, the wine would be better this time, a positive nectar. 
Another bottle of the identical, sour, purple, inky whistlebelly 
was produced. And I would of course be returning to London 
for the Coronation? I would be covering it for my newspaper, 
would I not? 

The place was hot and full of men smoking Andorran tobacco. 
It was after twelve before we managed to get away. Monsieur 
Plon accompanied us all the way to our hotel, talking steadily. 
He had told me absolutely nothing about Andorra. He was 
clearly a very lonely man. 

And so, next morning at eight o’clock, I felt both queasy 
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and exhausted. The fumes of the poor wine blew about my brain, 
and I must admit that I was heartily glad to be leaving An¬ 
dorra. 

The bus, a large and rickety blue machine, turned up at last. 
We all piled aboard, women with live chickens in wicker baskets, 
swardiy, unshaven men carrying suitcases doubtless crammed 
with contraband, two young Scotsmen in kilts, the collaborator 
and the lady photographer chattering merrily together, and finally 
myself. I made my way to the rear end of the bus, leaned back 
and closed my eyes. The bus set off with much crashing of gears 
and honking of horns. Five minutes later it rattled to a halt. I 
opened my eyes. We were in the square of Andorre-la-Vieille 
and on the far side of the glass, some eight inches from my nose, 
was the grey and puffy face of Monsieur Plon. I dosed my eyes 
again. 

And he missed me. By a miracle he missed me. But he did not 
miss the collaborator. He found a vacant seat immediately in front 
of the one that the collaborator and the lady photographer were 
sharing. By screwing his torso around and leaning his forearms 
on the back of his seat he was able to engage them in animated 
conversation all the way to Seo d’Urgel, which we reached at 
about a quarter-past nine. The bus tore along the dusty road that 
runs beside the Valira, and I heard snatches of conversation about 
the due d'£dimbourg) we passed through fields of tobacco and the 
village of Sant-Julia-de-Loria, where hens are kept in cages 
beneath the eaves of the houses, and the conversation up front 
was about the beauties of New York: we entered a gorge, going 
fast downhill all the time, skidding around hairpin bends, the 
mountains rising ever higher behind us, and I heard a very 
familiar voice pronouncing a very familiar sentiment: 

‘J’aime la vie , moi!’ 

And that was Andorra. 
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D uring the course of our visits to these 
small and mountainous countries—the Little Tour, 
as the collaborator named it, in contrast to the 
Grand Tour of bygone centuries—we had to cross 
and recross the frontiers of many larger states. And 
at each of these, on both sides, there were passport men. 

‘ Passaporto! ’ the Italians would cry, with operatic relish, as 
they entered the railway compartment. The French adopted a 
pose of boredom: ‘Les passports' was a statement delivered in 
utterly flat tones. The Swiss were, of course, very efficient and 
had a large, shiny steel machine for stamping the date and the 
name of the frontier town; unlike the French, they did not 
usually stamp it upside down. The British simply said: ‘ Gotcher 
pahsports ready?’ In Liechtenstein there was a passaporto 
woman, a princess. The Spaniards, being fascists, were the 
nastiest, for there the ridiculous profession of passport-man has a 
real significance and brings out the meanest, sadistic qualities in 
its practitioners. 

The great nations of Europe do not seem to have decided 
among themselves what the exact status of a passaporto man 
should be, and even within one country their dress and manner 
vary greatly. Thus on the Golden Arrow the French passport 
man is a florid, aged fellow wearing a military-type uniform of 
an 1870 cut, baggy blue trousers with a broad red stripe, nipped 
in at the ankles; at La Tour de Carol, on the other hand, his 
counterpart wears only the tunic of a uniform, in this case a black 
one, over corduroy trousers. In Italy some passaporto men are 
mostly smartly turned out in grey with Sam Browne belts, while 
others are dressed like veritable down-and-outs as they crawl 
along the corridors with their damp and inky pads and their old 
rubber stamps. One Swiss passaporto man will sport, above 
civilian clothes, a most beautiful, new, red hat: another will have 
only an armband such as we used to wear when children to warn 
people against bumping into us after we had been vaccinated for 
smallpox. As the collaborator rather peevishly remarked, there 
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seems to be no system in it. The Spanish passaporto men were, 
naturally, armed to the teeth. 

It was an awkward and even a frightening moment. The two 
passport officials at Urgel sat behind a desk. On the wall hung a 
picture of the Caudillo. In the corners stood soldiers. This was 
my first visit to a fascist country since Germany, 1939, and the 
atmosphere was suddenly, sickeningly familiar. The peasants off 
our bus cringed before the smiling, dilatory arrogance of the two 
horrid little bureaucrats. Even Monsieur Plon seemed subdued. 
Then it was my turn. The man glanced at my passport, frowned 
and stared at me with the full certainty that he could, if he wished, 
cause me both inconvenience and unpleasantness. Once again, 
after fourteen years, I felt the same insane desire to smack his 
smug and insolent face: and again, simultaneously, I remembered 
from personal experience how painful and tedious are the results 
of so sensible and joyous a gesture. The man stamped my passport 
and handed it back to me. 

Now I held out the lady photographer’s, together with the 
piece of embossed paper that I had received from the courteous 
episcopal viguier in Andorra. The passport man did not unfold it. 

‘What’s this?’ he asked disdainfully. 

I told him. He did not glance down. His cold eyes moved from 
my face to that of the lady photographer and back again. Still 
without lowering his gaze he slowly and deliberately tore the 
folded document in four and dropped it into what I took to be 
an invisible waste-paper basket by his knee. The other passport 
man snickered. He laid the lady’s passport on the corner of his 
desk and said: 

‘Next!’ 

‘But. . .’ I said, ‘but. ..’ 

It took about fifteen minutes of argument, polite expostulation 
and something very close to pleading. At last the man, satisfied 
no doubt with his display of power, wrote some twenty illegible 
lines in the lady’s passport, delivered us a short lecture on our 
iniquity in daring to enter Spain without the proper visa, and we 
were free to await the bus back into France. The two Scottish 
boys had been standing in line behind us. As we filed out into 
the sunlight of shabby Urgel, one of them remarked to the lady: 

‘It all seems like a blooming lot of fuss for nothing.’ 

They were too young to recall Germany and Italy before the 
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war. We were innocent, harmless voyagers, and it was our inten¬ 
tion to spend only some fev/ hours in Spain. Yet I had been both 
frightened and almost sick with anger. One does not waste seven 
years of one’s life in a war to eliminate such bullying and then, 
voluntarily, submit to it for pleasure. Though nothing really un¬ 
pleasant had happened to us, though the lady received permission 
to cross Spain and we did not even miss our bus, I shall not again 
visit Spain in a hurry. 

At L’Hospitalet—where Madame was still busy adding on the 
supplements while the louts tramped about their cigar-box of a 
home—we separated. The collaborator set off for Madrid, while 
the lady photographer and I made our way slowly towards 
Monaco, where we were all to meet again in a couple of weeks’ 
time. Monaco is an intrinsic part of the Cote d’Azur, of which it 
has indeed frequently been described as the jewel, and before 
examining the gem I wished to have a look at the setting, for it 
was many years since last I had visited this coast. 

From somewhere south of the Pyrenees to a point in the 
vicinity of Spezia there stretches, with scarce an interruption, a 
long, thin, seaside slum. Imbedded in this ribbon of bungalows 
and parking lots and camping sites and boarding houses and 
filling-stations and cheap restaurants are the big houses— 
occasionally handsome, more frequently comic—of the 
nineteenth-century plutocrats who discovered the Riviera and 
made it fashionable. ‘Nobody,’ I had been told, ‘goes there any 
more,’ though in some of those Second Empire baroque palaces 
a single man or woman, old as a stone, perhaps awaits death behind 
the fading stripes of sunblinds and among the outmoded and frivo¬ 
lous gewgaws of a distant, dusty elegance. Should such a person 
venture forth in his upright, antediluvian Rolls-Royce to Cannes 
or Nice or Menton, to St. Tropez or Juan-les-Pins or Antibes, 
he will find himself in a world that is closer to Coney Island or 
to Blackpool than to the pine-grown paradise of his youth. 

After the milords and the millionaires had come the writers and 
painters. During the ’twenties and ’thirties there was scarcely a 
village along this shore that did not harbour its celebrity in the 
world of letters or of art. One or two of these remain, Picasso 
and Maugham and, over the border, Beerbohm, all very old and 
carefully encompassed in the privacy of their fame. For the cafes, 
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where once they and many others sat and talked, have been trans¬ 
mogrified into neon-lit drugstores where no man of sensibility 
would dream of sitting, and where the juke-box and the radio 
have helped the roaring traffic to make conversation impossible. 
There are, of course, occasional exceptions. There are even hid¬ 
den villages, the names of which I do not intend to divulge, 
where the amenities of life have not been utterly destroyed nor 
the manners of the inhabitants totally corrupted. But in general, 
and particularly along the coast road, this is all a slum. At die 
time of year when we visited it, it was an American slum. 

For the French, as is well known, are the most stolid, con¬ 
servative and hide-bound people on earth. No respectable 
Frenchman would dream of going to the seaside before July 14th. 
On July 15th all Frenchmen who can afford a holiday set oft' en 
masse , and for the next six weeks every nook and cranny is filled 
with the happy, oil-rubbed holiday-makers. Punctually on 
September 1st they return to Lyons and Marseilles and Toulouse 
and Paris. Then, once again, the resorts are all-American. During 
our crawl along the coast the French were still at work: the 
foreigners were everywhere. 

It goes without saying that there are many different types of 
American in Europe today, almost as many as there are in the 
United States. There are, for example, those who lived in Europe 
before the war, together with their heirs and successors. Such are 
not now usually to be seen on the Cote d’Azur, though some still 
live there, often in those convoluted, baroque pleasances to which 
I have referred. Then there are the Americans over here on 
business, either for themselves or for their government. The 
diplomats and the dignitaries of Morgan’s Bank do not much 
frequent the drugstores of the Riviera. There are the soldiers and 
the airmen who, I am told, generally prefer Austria or Germany 
for their furloughs. There are the students who cannot afford the 
Cannes prices nor to waste their time here when all Italy is 
open to them: I have yet to meet an American student in Europe 
who was not alert, interested and good-mannered. And then there 
are the Americans of the South of France, Americans of what 
Henry James would have called the worser sort, Americans who 
cling to this once fair, sun-drenched coast like lice. 

It was not my intention to study them. Yet perhaps soon the 
wave of American prosperity that sent them here will have 
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receded, the psychological tide of expansion that carried them 
abroad, like so much flotsam, will have begun to recede, and they 
will all be happily returned to Florida or California, which is 
where most of them seem to come from. So, though this bears 
only indirectly on Monaco, here are a few stories about them in 
their season of triumph, the summer of 1953. 

In the first place it should be realised that their lives are led 
against a steady and uninterrupted background of chatter. They 
do not read: the women never let the men out of their sight: at 
home the children, if there be children, are always about: away 
from home there are the gangs of friends. Talk is therefore non¬ 
stop, and is punctuated with sums. 

‘ That’s a mighty pretty swimsuit you got dtere.’ 

* Cost me four thousand francs, that’s eleven dollars thirty-five 
cents.’ 

‘Eleven thirty-five? Why, I got one at Beer-ritz cost me three 
thousand six hundred, that’s nine dollars ten.’ 

They are almost all lightning calculators, while the ones who 
do not have this talent carry pocket-machines which can trans¬ 
form yen or guilders into dollars and cents with a twist of the 
thumb. These aids are essential, since the price of everything has 
to be established immediately. Thus: 

In a restaurant. Woman from Oakland, fingering wine-glass: 
‘You know what a glass like this would cost back home? Ninety- 
eight cents! ’ 

Self: ‘How can you be so sure? After all, it is a French glass.’ 

Man from Oakland: ‘Sugar’s dead right. Ninety-eight cents 
back home. Finest glass you ever saw.’ 

For besides being priced, everything must be evaluated, and 
everything connected with the speaker is automatically the best 
available, whether it be car, wife, children, nail-scissors or 
Turkey carpet. Sometimes this still takes the old-fashioned or 
American-in-TuncA form. Thus: 

Again, a restaurant, this time a semi-smart one. Man orders: 

‘Two bool-bess, two chicken.’ 

Waiter: ‘And to drink, sir?’ 

‘Wine. The best you got.’ 

‘Yes, sir. Red or white?’ 

‘Any wine, just so long as it’s the best.’ 
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But more usually it is in a new guise. I shall take wine again as 
an example. This is a private house. A bottle of thin rose is pro¬ 
duced, tasting faintly of boiled mice and pot-pourri. Host: 

‘Now I always drink the van doo pay. Now this is a very, very 
fine wine, what they call here a rosay. Now this is the finest rosay 
in all France. Now if I told you what I pay for this very, very fine 
wine, you’d never believe me. Now I go to this little old bistro in 
Toulon and Emil, he’s a real character I can tell you . . And so 
on and so forth. 

Hostess: ‘Back home a wine like this’d cost. . 

Yes, everything is the best. No criticism, spoken or even un¬ 
spoken, is tolerated. And since no criticism is allowed, conversa¬ 
tion—presumably together with the mental processes that it 
reflects—is reduced to this constant chatter about money and a 
protracted restatement of the more basic manifestations of 
sexuality. I have heard a man in his forties—a member, I was 
assured, of Miami’s upper crust—telling a mixed company which 
included myself, the lady photographer and several other total 
strangers, the story of how his twelve-year-old daughter had for 
the first time shown signs of female maturity. She seems to have 
carried out that biological necessity in much the normal way. 
However, they were all enthralled, and were soon capping one 
another’s anecdotes on this curious subject. Abortion, contracep¬ 
tion, masturbation, Lesbianism and pederasty were also popular 
topics. As one of them remarked to me, he only liked uninhibited 
people. 

This remark interested me, for I, too, find the company of 
prudes and grundies depressing. But in this context uninhibited 
simply means the tremendous bravura of using obscene words 
before strangers, preferably ladies. Thus: 

A middle-aged false blonde, over luncheon at which her 
daughter aged thirteen and her son aged eleven were also present: 

‘That Chuck, he’s a real character. There were these two little 
British girls, about twenty-one, and Chuck was telling us about 
how these French bidets make for the low birth-rate here in 
France. He was telling us how the soap kind of acts as a contracep¬ 
tive. You should have seen those two British girls’ faces. I guess 
they never heard anybody talk uninhibited before. Chuck sure 
did make them go red. Laugh! That Chuck, he’s more fun_’ 

Perhaps the reader may wonder what the background of these 
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curious people can be. So did I. For I am myself an American 
citizen (which I hope will dispose of the accusation ‘anti- 
American propaganda 1 that these pages are sure to evoke), and I 
have never met their like in the United States. But then, I have 
never moved among the Florida or California upper-crust For it 
is those two states that almost all the ones I met claim as home, 
though I think that the majority originated somewhere nearer 
the centre of our great Republic. 

They seem to be quite rich—otherwise I suppose they would 
not be here. There is a hard core of divorced women, mostly 
titled, who have been married at one time or another to members 
of the French or Italian or Russian nobilities. These ladies are 
treated with the greatest respect by the others, and the words 
Principessa or Comtesse roll off the tongue with an ease all the 
more astounding since they have bothered to acquire almost no 
further French or Italian vocabulary. Occasionally the Prince or 
the Count is still about: he has had to become thoroughly 
assimilated in order to stay the course, and tends to look cynical. 
Their other social leaders are the film-stars who visit this coast 
and whose amours provide a perpetual, if discreet, spectacle on 
which their minds can feast. They are all middle-aged and usually 
have something wrong with them: some twitch, others have 
neurotic skin-diseases or migraine headaches, while alcoholism, that 
strange and new-found disease, assumes epidemic proportions. 

As for inhibitions, they are a race of mental voyeurs , and would 
no doubt be physical ones too if they thought that they could get 
away with it. Some do indeed visit the stews, accompanied of 
course by their wives and perhaps, for all I know, by their 
children too. Since these wives are always with them, infidelity is 
wellnigh impossible. The best along these lines for which they 
can hope is a divorce and a new wife exactly like the last. For 
pleasure, too, requires imagination and initiative. 

And thus, borne down upon by their women, surrounded by 
their children and constantly titivated by smutty talk, something 
very odd happens to the men. They become effeminate. They, 
too, know the price of every salt-cellar: they, too, are passionately 
interested in disease. And, as the psychologists have assured us it 
must, their latent masculinity rebels. They boast about violence: 
they revel in tales of bloodshed: horrors fill the corners of their 
minds. Thus: 
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A rich man who rinses out yesterday’s glasses himself before 
serving a drink—because, presumably, he dare not ask his wife, 
daughter or maidservant to do this for him—told me, as a thrill, 
how he had tossed a grenade among Japanese prisoners during 
the Guadalcanal battle. (He added that he was in favour of 
similar treatment for the Chinese captured in Korea.) I did not 
believe this tale: I still think he had heard it from somebody else. 
Later he told the lady photographer about a more private fight in 
which he had once been involved: he had, he said, gouged his 
opponent’s eye out. She did not believe this story either. He 
should, she later remarked to me, have been engaged in knitting, 
preferably at the foot of the guillotine. Anecdotes of this sort were, 
I should add, quite commonplace among this group of adults. 

So much for their emotional and semi-private lives, a back¬ 
ground that gives the women such shrill voices and the men those 
unattractive maladies I have mentioned. Now for their public or 
social existence. 

Back home, as they called it, some of the men actually had 
jobs: one, I remember, was a lawyer, another owned, as he put it, 
a hunk of real-estate in Los Angeles, while a third, by the name 
of Clo, had some ill-defined connection with the motion-picture 
industry. These men and their dependants were on visits of 
shorter or longer duration, some living in rented houses, others 
in hotels. Then there were those who did not work at all, and thus 
could live permanently in the South of France; among these must 
be included the members of the foreign nobilities and various 
other hangers-on, who, like Chuck, were tolerated for being so 
witty and uninhibited. Finally there were the people who were 
strictly transient, being either on a trip around the world or on 
their way to hit London for the Coronation, after which they 
would hit Paris, Venice, Rome and Capri. These hitters of 
places were slightly, though not much, more sophisticated than 
the slower-moving herd. But no matter what their reason, or 
absence of reason, for being in the south of France, they pos¬ 
sessed three qualities in common: they had absolutely nothing to 
do, they were interested in nothing save themselves, their 
possessions and to a lesser extent each other, and they hated not 
to be part of a crowd. 

They did not, for instance, visit any of the natural or man¬ 
made beauties of the neighbourhood, they did not gamble at the 
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casinos, they did not even swim from the beaches. One evening 
I found myself with a party of them in a sort of drugstore at 
Juan-les-Pins, which was their favourite rendezvous being, as 
they frankly put it, just like home. I asked one of them, a per¬ 
manent resident, where the Picasso Museum of which I had heard 
was located. It is actually at Antibes, some three miles away. 

‘Picasso,’ he said, his bloodshot eyes watering slightly, ‘is a 
Commy.’ 

‘ That’s right,’ said another. ‘Lives up there selling his drawings 
fifty thousand francs a throw.’ 

‘One hundred and fifty-two dollars eighty cents,’ remarked 
one of die women automatically. 

‘And after all the money we’ve sunk in this place too,’ said 
another. ‘You’d think these goddam French’d show a little 
gratitude for Marshall Aid and all that stuff.’ 

I seemed to have stirred up a veritable hornet’s nest, but I 
went on. 

‘Still,’ I said, ‘politics apart, he’s a great artist, many people 
would say the greatest of the century. I’m not trying to meet him 
or discuss his politics. I simply want-’ 

I was not allowed to finish. The uninhibited Chuck banged 
heavily on the table: 

‘Listen, I’ll tell you who’s the greatest man of the century. 
You want me to tell you who’s the greatest man of the century? ’ 

‘ Certainly,’ I said, though this seemed quite irrelevant to me. 

‘Henry Ford,’ he shouted. ‘Henry Ford is die greatest man of 
the century. You want me to tell you why? Because Henry Ford 
put America on wheels. That’s why.’ 

No, they were not interested in modern pictures nor in ancient 
ones, nor in scenic beauty nor even in sport. The rented houses in 
which they lived were uniformly ugly; diey made no attempt to 
beautify them or even to keep them particularly clean, though I 
was told ad nauseam the enormous rents they paid. Indeed, when 
one of their friends whom I shall call Lomax Smedley eventually 
hit Cannes, they were taken aback by his house. 

For Smedley, a somewhat ambiguous man in early middle age, 
had rented a beautiful and beautifully furnished place, together 
with the servants who kept it clean, put flowers in the rooms and 
so on. The furniture in the drawing-room was eighteenth century, 
as were the pictures, while the dining-room was Empire. There 
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were even books in the bookcases. None of it was ostentatious 
nor, I imagine, particularly valuable, but it was easy on the eye. 

The man and woman from Oakland had priced it all, and 
disapproved. 

‘A regular showplace,’ the woman remarked with a sniff. 
‘Like a museum . 5 

‘That’s right , 5 said the man. ‘You couldn’t say it was really 
like a home. Me, I like a home to be a home. Let’s go grab our¬ 
selves a sandwich . 5 

Lomax Smedley seemed at first to be a relief. He even gave a 
party, to which the lady photographer and I were invited, at 
which neither the van doo pay nor the liquor doo pay was 
served. He was awaiting his fiancee, we were told, who had hit 
Stockholm, but Betsy would soon be joining him. He was 
worried about gossip columnists. ‘Because if Betsy sees in the 
Who? What? Where? column that I’m in France and so is Mary 
Lou she’ll be that mad. ...’ I saw him once or twice thumbing 
feverishly through the Paris edition of the Herald Tribune and 
the Rome Daily American in the hope or fear of finding a reference 
to himself or perhaps to Mary Lou. So far as I know, he never did. 

But still, Lomax was an improvement. I once even saw him 
attempt to show a certain feeling for the sensibilities of the 
natives. It happened thus: 

I was in a restaurant with the lady photographer, the man and 
woman from Oakland, the red-eyed realtor, the realtor’s wife 
and several others. This was one of their favourite restaurants, or 
bistros as they call them, where the food was as bad as it was 
expensive, no Frenchman would dream of setting foot, and the 
waiters all spoke English. It was also excessively noisy, being right 
on the main road, which gave them an excuse to shout—though 
they needed little enough—and shouting made them feel better. 
So here we were, all bawling at one another about money and 
sex, when Lomax walked in. 

‘ Why, Lomax ! 5 they yelled, as though they had not seen him 
for cocktails at the drugstore that very morning. ‘Why, Lomax!’ 

The man from Oakland shouted at the waiter to rearrange the 
table. Lomax looked pale and tired. 

‘Been all the way to Aix to see Mary Lou/ he said, mopping 
his brow. ‘Took a cab all the way to Aix.’ 

His audience, like those extras in a battle scene who are said to 
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murmur ‘rhubarb-rhubarb’, turned to one another repeating 
‘Aix’ and ‘Mary-Lou’ and ‘took a cab’. The man from Oakland 
was the first to recover. 

‘What you wanna eat? Bool-bess? Chicken? Swell chicken in 
this bistro.’ 

The realtor’s wife wished to know how much the taxi had cost. 
He told her and the calculating machines were produced. The 
woman from Oakland asked: 

‘What you done with the cab?’ 

‘He’s outside.’ And it was now that Lomax’s unique strain of 
sensitivity was revealed. ‘I guess I best tell him go catch himself 
a sandwich.’ 

The woman from Oakland was furious. 

‘Don’t you do that, Lomax,’ she said. ‘You tell him stop there. 
Hell, you’re paying him, ain’t you? That guy’s been sitting on his 
can all winter waiting for us Americans to come along so as he 
can rob us. You let him work for his dough like we have to.’ 

And that was the end of the driver’s dinner. 

My last, or almost my last, encounter with these people was 
the second party that Lomax gave. 

There were perhaps fifty guests on the terrace of his rented, 
unhomelike house, enjoying the barbecue and the drinks. I was 
talking to a small and excessively stupid old man, a lawyer whom 
I had met once or twice before and whom I assumed to be of 
Polish-Jewish origin. I had commented to somebody else about 
this dwarf’s quite remarkable stupidity, but had been sternly 
reprimanded. A guy, I was told, don’t get to be worth seventeen 
million bucks being stupid. Maybe, but he did seem almost half¬ 
witted to me. He could not even work his calculating machine, 
and had to have help with his sums. Still, he was loaded. 

We were seated side by side, this lawyer and I, balancing our 
plates on our knees and talking about money, when we were 
suddenly, somewhat brusquely, interrupted. 

A formidable woman in her sixties, wearing full evening dress 
and massive diamonds, was standing over us. 

‘Who are you?’ she asked ray companion. 

He looked bewildered. 

‘ She wants to know your name,’ I said. 

* Oh, Shapiro,’ he replied. 

‘Yeah?’ she said. Then to me: 
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‘And you?’ 

I told her. 

‘You know who lam?’ 

I shook my head. So did Shapiro. 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘I’ll tell you. I’m that bastard Lomax Smedley’s 
fee-on-say. And I got news for you, I’m paying for this party. 
What you eating there ? ’ 

‘ Chicken,’ said I. 

* O.K., have some more. Hope you enjoy it, but I just want 
you to know I’m paying for it. And that’s my champagne you’re 
drinking, have some more, have all you want, just so long as you 
know I bought it. O.K.?’ 

‘ O.K.,’ said I. 

‘I want everybody here to have themselves a whale of a time,’ 
she went on. ‘Just so long as they realise who’s paying for it. 
O.K.?’ 

‘ O.K.,’ said I, and she moved on to her next guests. 

Now up to this point I had found my field research interesting 
and, in a macabre sort of way, amusing. But shortly after our 
hostess had left us something happened, or rather was said, which 
changed my mood completely, which decided me to move on to 
Monaco at once and which led me, a week later, to duck down a 
side-street when I saw some of these people coming towards me. 

Shapiro and I had been joined by the woman from Oakland, 
and Shapiro informed us that he was planning to hit Madrid. 
Why, he asked, did not I do likewise? I tried to tell my story of 
the Spanish frontier officials at Urgel as an expression of my dis¬ 
like for fascism. Neither my story nor my attitude was well 
received. And then Shapiro said: 

‘I been thinking. I think it was a kind of a pity Hitler didn’t 
beat the hell out of those Russians back before Pearl Harbour 
and save us a hell of a lot of trouble right now.’ 

The whole monstrosity of the remark took a little time to 
register with me. There was in retrospect the prospect of the 
Wehrmacht returning from Russia and launching an invasion, 
quite possibly a successful one, of the British Isles. There were 
the further alternative prospects of an America that had capitu¬ 
lated to the Nazis, of a war that now in 1953 might be approaching 
its climax, or of a Europe finally liberated at the cost of atomic 
bombing. It was indeed a gloomy picture that Shapiro’s thinking 
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had conjured up. But then a further thought came to me. Here was 
this stupid little man with his seventeen million dollars: there were 
those other people, also called Shapiro, in Germany and Poland 
and the Ukraine back in 1941. He could sit here with Betsy and 
Chuck and Clo: and they, where were they? And I remembered 
someone I had once loved, a girl of twenty in Berlin before the 
war, whose surname had also been Shapiro, and I knew what had 
happened to her, in 1943, at Auschwitz. 

And suddenly all this idiocy and vulgarity and violence fitted 
into a pattern, and I felt ashamed that I should be drinking 
Lomax Smedley’s fiancee’s champagne and disgusted that 1 
should be listening to the woman from Oakland’s talk. 

Besides, it was high time that I was getting on with this book, 
high time that I was moving on to Monaco. I left that party at 
once and went along the coast next day. 

Only on one other occasion did I see any of these people. They 
were in a bar at Antibes, standing on chairs and peering over one 
another’s shoulders to catch a glimpse of an ugly old woman who 
was famous for the number of millionaire husbands she had 
dragged through the divorce courts. 

The collaborator, in his bluff, down-to-earth manner, has 
frequently told me that I am something of a snob. No doubt my 
preceding remarks about the vulgarians along tire Riviera are 
almost a give-away. Still, this accusation worries me not at all. 
Although perfectly well aware that snobbery, like steak, can be 
overdone, I am firmly convinced that a man who is not a bit of a 
snob is almost always a bit of a fool and usually a dull fool. 
Besides, I am nothing like so snobbish as was my late friend 
Radziwill, with whom Monte Carlo will always be connected in 
my mind. It is right that he should be, for Monaco and snobbery 
used to go together, hand in glove one might almost say. 

Radziwill—that is not his name, but it is near enough—was, 
during his brief lifetime, passionately fond of the great of this 
world. Indeed, they were his hobby, and he collected them as 
others might collect butterflies or matchbox covers or Leonardo 
drawings. He was, so far as I know, an orphan and had very little 
connection with his family’s large estates in Eastern Europe, for 
his entire education had been in England. When first I met him, 
at Oxford in the middle ’thirties, he would occasionally refer to 
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his cousin Prince This or his uncle the Cardinal of That, Such 
references were always dropped as tactical moves in the pursuit 
of his hobby, and besides being utterly disingenuous may even 
have been untrue, I do not know. Nor have I ever cared enough 
to consult the appropriate volume of the Almanack de Gotha. 
Radziwill was my friend, and one does not check the veracity of 
one’s friends’ statements. 

At Oxford Radziwill, when I arrived, had already settled down 
to an intensive career of what is rather unpleasantly called social 
climbing. But the word, with its disagreeable undertones of self- 
interest and even of self-advancement, is not apt. Many a young 
man at the university, twenty years ago, set out quite deliberately 
to cultivate acquaintances which might later help him to fulfil his 
ambition of sitting on the Treasury Bench or wearing episcopal 
gaiters or editing The. Times newspaper. (Nowadays, I under¬ 
stand, they are all assured of jobs in the B.B.C., and that’s that.) 
But Radziwill was, as it were, a pure social climber. Indeed, he 
had no chosen career along which he might be helped. His private 
income was sufficient to give him a life of moderate luxury, and 
he was very lazy in all matters not connected with his hobby. 

He kept a series of leather-bound notebooks in which he wrote 
down the names of those persons whom he desired to meet, those 
he desired to know, and those by whom he wished to be invited 
for a meal or for the week-end. These notebooks,- constantly 
amended and brought up to date by the addition of new names, 
were also as constantly being abridged. For once his purpose had 
been accomplished, a tick would be placed against the name of 
the Marquess or O.M. or Ambassadress in question. Something 
attempted, something done. And if, say, a week-end at Blenheim 
were among his ambitions for the spring of 1937, and it were 
achieved, then there need be no further week-ends at Blenheim 
unless such a party might help him on his way to acquire an item 
for his autumn collection, perhaps a week-end at Chatsworth. 
F or as there was no self-interest in his social climbing, so he did 
not wish to be accepted as a permanent member of any particular 
group or coterie no matter how elevated. He merely wanted to be 
able to tick off a particular name or house in one of his notebooks. 

And he would go to great lengths to achieve his purpose. I 
remember that on one occasion, in order that he might be invited 
for the week-end to a place where country-house cricket was 
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played, he made me teach him, before his fire, all the complicated 
rules and terminology of that game which somehow he seemed 
not to have learned at his public school. He even became, before 
the week-end in question, quite a passable left-arm slow bowler 
and succeeded in having a prominent novelist caught behind the 
stumps. On another occasion, having heard that a celebrated ex- 
suffragette was very keen on the history of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, he mugged up the subject so successfully that when he 
met her she invited him, not to luncheon as he had intended, but 
for the whole summer vacation; and he had considerable trouble 
in getting out of it. There was no telling what volume of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica he might be reading. For brief periods 
he was an expert on archery, Bishop Berkeley, Chinese white, the 
Battle of Spion Kop, the transmigration of souls and Cimabue. 
Indeed, his encyclopaedia was almost as well thumbed as were his 
Burke and his Who’s Who. 

Since I was socially valueless and in no way a competitor, I was 
admirably suited to the role of Radziwill’s confidant and, I flatter 
myself, staff officer. Many an evening did we spend in his rooms 
overlooking the Meadows, thumbing through the notebooks and 
evolving a campaign that would be crowned with a meal at 
Boodle’s or the slaughter of grouse upon a Scottish moor, Need¬ 
less to say I never attended those luncheons nor blasted away at 
the serried ranks of birds. But occasionally I was present at the 
celebration of the triumph which marked a lull in the operations 
following an engagement successfully carried out and preceding 
the detailed planning of the next undertaking. These triumphs 
were boozy, one might almost say swinish, affairs. 

For back at Oxford Radziwill would celebrate, and his feasts 
were strictly standardised. As is the case with so many an Eastern 
European aristocrat, there was a smack of the peasant to Radzi¬ 
will, which took, with him, the form of an enormous, almost an 
excessive passion for broiled lobsters washed down with iced 
vodka. After carrying out what he called a coup he would con¬ 
sume two, three and even occasionally, in the case of a very major 
triumph, four of those large and indigestible sea-beasts, washed 
down with as many bottles of vodka. It was a ritual. There was 
never any other guest save myself, and if I were for some reason 
not available Radziwill would eat his gargantuan-repast alone. 
During these long sessions we made a point of never talking shop. 
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The name of no noblewoman or cabinet minister ever passed our 
lips. Strategy, for tire evening, was out. "What we did talk about 
I no longer recall, but I do know that those long evenings 
over the lobsters and the vodka remain among my pleasantest 
memories of life at Oxford. 

I did not see my friend Radziwill for some eighteen months 
after he had gone down, though his picture appeared in the 
Tatler from time to time, usually in the guise of'and friend’ at 
race-meeting or ball. I was glad thus to see that he had not 
abandoned his hobby and I assumed, rightly as it turned out, 
that he was pressing on ever upwards. But I missed our triumphal 
dinners. Had I not missed the last one of all, my friend Radziwill 
might be with us yet, and heaven knows on what unmapped 
social Himalaya he might not by now have planted his flag. 

For the last time I saw Radziwill was at Monte Carlo, in 
January of 1939. I did not know that Radziwill was there. The 
poet tells us that that which makes our life delightful prove is a 
genteel sufficiency and love. Though not averse from picking up 
a little of the former on the tables, it was the latter which had 
drawn me to Monaco, in the shapely form of a somewhat flighty 
young person, horribly encumbered with relatives. She would 
have been, I thought, flightier yet had it not been for parents and 
aunties and particularly for a most formidable pair of brothers, 
rugby internationals, who had what were then regarded as 
ridiculously old-fashioned views about their sister’s morals. 

This large and closely-knit family had installed itself for the 
winter in a villa up behind Monte Carlo beach. I had engaged a 
room in a small hotel nearby, spoke lightly of ‘getting on with 
my reading’, and spent most of my time attempting to stare the 
brothers into thin air. Sometimes one of them would go off to 
bury his head in a scrum, sometimes the other, but never both 
together. And thus I had a considerable amount of leisure, which 
I largely devoted to walking about the little Principality. 

It was a cold, clear January, weather which, I think, suits 
Monaco best. The nineteenth-century houses, rising tier after 
tier like an amphitheatre above the toy-like harbour where the 
yachts rode at anchor, glittered in the sharp, light sunshine. That 
same clarity, as penetrating as Gallic wit, brought out to perfec¬ 
tion the lushly feminine convolutions and ornamentations of 
Schmit’s casino and of the Hotel de Paris across the street. On the 
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far side of the harbour the old town of Monaco and its formidable 
castle-palace were etched against the pale blue sky. In La Conda- 
mine, which is the saddle between Monaco town and Monte 
Carlo, the market was crowded and colourful. And from the Tit 
aux Pigeons the constant popping of the sportsmen’s guns added 
a festive, champagne-like note to the clop-clopping of the sleek 
and well-fed hackney horses. Were all the geraniums blooming 
in those beautifully ordered flower-beds of the Place du Casino ? 
I think so. It was all most elegant and delightful, and I should 
willingly and patiently have waited months or even years for both 
brothers to be gone at once. It is easy, in Monte Carlo, to sink 
into a sensual reverie. But alas, I must soon return to Oxford and 
the uninspiring study of Middle High German. 

And then, on the very last day of my visit, luck, real Monte 
Carlo luck, came my way. Both brothers were simultaneously 
summoned, to Murrayfield I think. Both parents had an engage¬ 
ment for dinner. Both aunts were playing bridge. The flighty 
young person was free for the evening. 

That afternoon, in the very best of spirits and glowing with 
anticipation despite the increased cold and cloudiness of the day, 
I strolled down the Avenue de Monte Carlo, which rises from La 
Condamine and skirts the harbour up to the casino, and there, 
coming towards me, was Radziwill. His mood was every bit as 
ebullient as my own. 

Far down below us lay an enormous, ducal yacht. And though, 
of course, I could not tell Radziwill of my prospective good 
fortune, there was no need for gentlemanly reticence on his part. 
He was staying at one of the more luscious hotels—it was odd 
that we had not run into one another before, but then I was living 
at a considerably more modest rate than he—and he had that 
morning received a letter, which he immediately showed me and 
which was much bedizened with coronets, inviting him to ac¬ 
company the ducal party on a trip to the Greek islands. It was his 
intended winter coup. It was his purpose of winning just this 
invitation that had brought him to Monaco. Furthermore, he 
said, it contained within itself the seeds of many another coup. 
While we gazed down at the vast, trim boat below, he reeled off 
the names of the other guests, and those which were not house¬ 
hold words were even more highly thought of by certain dis¬ 
tinguished groups who do not live in households. They were due 
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to sail in four days’ time; royalty was expected to be joining the 
party at Taormina. It was Radziwill’s finest coup. It required, he 
said, an appropriate celebration. Since Mediterranean lobsters are 
not of the best, we would have langoustes. 

Of course I could not go. And of course he celebrated alone. 
Waking late that night, I padded contentedly across to the win¬ 
dow. Snow was falling, that rare Monte Carlo snow which, they 
say, is put into baskets and carried away by the street cleaners at 
first light. I went back to bed and fell blissfully asleep. The next 
day I left Monte Carlo. I never saw Radziwill again. 

And so, when I returned to Monaco this summer, thirteen and 
a half years later, almost my first act was to make a small and 
private pilgrimage. The Principality was as elegant as ever, the 
freshly painted stucco gleaming white and saffron in the sunshine, 
the flower beds as imperturbable, the horses between the shafts as 
sleek and happy. Only the noise had increased, the screaming 
motor-cycles, the horrid little Italian motor-scooters, and, worst 
of all, the bicycles with engine attachments like pneumatic drills. 
But the bar to which my pilgrimage took me, and where I 
ordered a small vodka from the magnificently impersonal and yet 
utterly human bartender, preserved its quiet and its chic, discreet, 
Edwardian decor. And there I drank a silent toast in memory of 
Radziwill. 

For on that snowy night, nearly half a generation ago, Radzi¬ 
will had overdone his solitary celebration. Gorged with langouste 
and vodka, he had wandered out alone into the darkness and had 
lost his way. In those road tunnels that twist beneath the casino 
he had, it seems, finally given up, and as soon as he emerged from 
their labyrinthine recesses, he had lain down and fallen asleep. 
Perhaps it was the street cleaners come to gather up the snow who 
found him, beneath its mantle like the babes in the wood beneath 
their leaves. He too had been gathered up and taken to the British- 
American hospital at Nice. Pneumonia. But his purpose was too 
great. Outwitting the kindly nurses, he staggered from his bed, 
dressed, hired a car, and reached Monaco with just two hours to 
spare before the ducal yacht was due to sail and with a temperature 
of 104°. He came to this, the most elegant of Monte Carlo’s bars, 
for a stimulant that would carry him down to the harbour. And 
here he died, a martyr to snobbery, in perhaps the last winter 
when his sort of social climbing would make sense. He was at 
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the apex of his triumphs and I hope, and believe, that he died 
happy. He could not have chosen a more suitable place for his 
apotheosis. 

Because Monaco as it stands today was built for the rich and 
powerful of two or three generations ago, and was paid for with 
the money that those same people left behind in the Principality. 
And besides the architecture, they have left another heritage in the 
atmosphere of the place, an aura of Europe 1900, the international 
Europe of le grand luxe, les grands crus , le tout Paris , la haute 
couture and, quite often, le bon gout. That was the period when 
my friend Radziwill should really have visited Monte Carlo: his 
trout stream then was really well stocked. I have glanced through 
the visitors’ book of the Hotel de Paris which dates from these 
years. Here are a few names culled more or less at random: the 
Prince and Princess of Braganza, the Prince and Princess Sapieha, 
Prince Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, the Prince and Princess of Servia, 
the King of Wurttemberg, Prince Hohenlohe, Prince Schleswig- 
Holstein, the Duke of Norfolk, Prince Saxe-Meiningen, the 
Princess d’Orleans-Bourbon, the Duke of Manchester, Prince and 
Princess Gustav of Sweden, Mr. Pierpont Morgan, the Prince of 
Pless, the Duchess of Marlborough, the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
the Grand Duke Boris, the Grand Duke Michael, the Duke of 
Leeds, the Marquis de Polignac, Lord Furness, Mr. Gordon 
Bennett, the Duke of Montrose. And so it goes on, page after 
page, album after album, in the receptionist’s spidery hand. 

That was Monaco’s golden age. How had it come about? 

The important date in modern Monacan history is 1856, the 
year when gambling started at La Condamine. Certain places 
became indissolubly linked, in the public mind, with particular 
objects or activities. For most people who do not live there 
Cheshire is, simply, cheese, while for all the world the province 
of Champagne has an expensive fizz, and in Reno everybody is 
engaged in getting a divorce. But Monaco is surely the only 
country to suffer such total simplification. The Principality be¬ 
comes the town of Monte Carlo, which in turn is reduced to the 
dimensions of its casinos; they, too, are all forgotten save for the 
gambling-rooms, and of these all that is seen is a green baize 
table. The spotlight narrows further, until the whole state be¬ 
comes a tiny ball of white ivory, slightly larger than a pea, 
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skimming about the edge of its revolving, mahogany wheel, 
picking at hazard the black or red numbered slot in which it will 
come to rest. A country as smooth and round and unpredictable 
as a child’s marble: a country that is a game. But in order to 
become a game, it had first to be a country. 

It has a very long history. Early relics, called Grimaldi man, 
have been found in the grottoes that the tourist can visit. Cro- 
Magnon man, a much more respectable ancestor, was here too, 
and should the tourist go on to visit the Museum of Prehistoric 
Anthropology up in Monaco town he will see his remains, as well 
as many objects that can hardly be described as prehistoric since 
they date from Greek and Roman times. Meanwhile the original 
inhabitants, probably a Ligurian brachycephalic race, had been 
driven inland by the incursions of the maritime powers, of whom 
the Phoenicians appear to have been the first, and did not return 
to this stretch of coast until early in the Christian era. They did, 
however, leave their name behind them and Monaco—which has 
been connected, falsely I am told, with the Tyrian god Melkart 
and with a non-existent Greek demi-god, Hercules Monoikos— 
is probably a corruption of the name that was born by a Ligurian 
tribe of long ago. After the Phoenicians came those Phocaean 
Greeks whose chief cities were Marseilles, Antibes and Nice. 
Finally this shore was incorporated into the new Roman province 
of Transalpine Gaul. During the Civil War the Greeks here 
picked the wrong side, but were rapidly conquered by Julius 
Cassar who, on one occasion, embarked at the port of Monaco. 

Christianity arrived in the late third century. The patron saint 
of the Principality, whose beautiful little oratory is at the corner 
of the harbour, between La Condamine and Monte Carlo, was a 
virgin martyr, a Corsican girl whose body was miraculously 
transported after death to this point on the mainland. The oratory, 
which dates from the twelfth century, was most handsomely 
restored eighty years ago. The Monegasques are a devout Catholic 
nation and Sainte-Devote is much loved, as the numerous ex-voto 
offerings in her church show. Her feast-day, January 27th, is 
celebrated by a pilgrimage and by a symbolic burning of the 
traditional bark which bore her to the country that she protects. 

With the collapse of the Roman Empire Monaco underwent 
the usual ravages of Visigoth and Burgundian, Ostrogoth and 
Lombard, and was finally reduced to a desert by the Saracens. Its 
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history, during the early centuries of our millennium, is confused 
and confusing. But gradually the name of Grimaldi—the great 
Genoese family which espoused that cause of the Guelphs—be¬ 
comes more and more connected with Monaco. Constantly 
expelled, and as constantly returning, the Grimaldis at last, in the 
mid-fifteenth century, established their hereditary suzerainty. 
They have remained Princes of Monaco to this day. 

The true foundation of Monaco can be dated exactly: June 6th, 
1215. On that day three galleys and numerous transports 
dropped anchor in the port. They brought building materials for 
the construction of the castle on the high and rocky headland. 
This very strong fortress was a prize worth fighting for, and it 
frequently changed hands. On one occasion the Grimaldis re¬ 
captured it by the ruse of infiltraring its walls in monks’ clothing: 
hence the two armed monks who support Monaco’s coat of arms. 
During these centuries of intermittent chaos and almost constant 
warfare the Monegasques won a certain reputation both as 
sailors and as soldiers. In 1336, for example, one fleet sailed from 
Monaco to blockade Genoa, while another penetrated as far as 
the English Channel to help the Scots in their war with the 
Sassenachs. Again, in 1346, a fleet from Monaco transported a 
body of crossbowmen to western France where they fought 
against Edward III of England. This expeditionary force was 
almost wiped out at Crecy. Another Monegasque fleet was sent 
by Pope Clement VI to help the Knights Hospitallers defend 
Rhodes against the Turk. Other ships from here fought with 
King James of Majorca against the Aragonese. 

The fifteenth century was one long period of crisis for the 
Grimaldis and for Monaco. But by skilful diplomacy (Machiavelli 
was to be one of their guests), by playing off the Italian powers 
against the French and the Aragonese against the lot of them, that 
family just managed to retain its hold on its possessions. By the 
end of the century, though die Grimaldis had accepted the over¬ 
lordship of the Dukes of Savoy for their possessions of Menton 
and Roquebrune, the independence of Monaco was established 
and recognised. 

The sixteenth century started badly. The Genoese besieged 
Monaco and almost demolished its walls. The French were so 
unpleasant and unreliable that the Grimaldis placed their country 
beneath the protection of the Emperor Charles V. The reigning 
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prince was murdered in his own palace by Andrea Doris's 
nephew. Plague broke out. Monaco seemed almost valueless and 
successive attempts were made to sell the place to the Spaniards, 
the French and the Genoese, but there were no buyers. However, 
by 1530 the worst was over. During the rest of the century 
Monaco enjoyed comparative peace. The castle walls were rebuilt 
as they now stand save for improvements carried out in the early 
eighteenth century, while the palace was enlarged and embel¬ 
lished. A succession of sensible princes refilled their empty 
coffers and were even strong enough to dispute the Duke of 
Savoy’s title to Roquebrune and Menton. By the time the 
seventeenth century began, Monaco was a prosperous little 
country, though one which was still technically under Spanish 
protection and which was garrisoned by Spanish troops. 

This was a most unsatisfactory state of affairs for the Mone- 
gasques. The Spanish soldiers were much hated and the Spanish 
government, suffering from financial rigor mortis, was con¬ 
tinually behindhand with the subsidy due for the use of the 
fortress. Lengthy secret negotiations with Richelieu had the 
object of expelling the Spaniards and placing the Principality 
beneath the protection of France. This was at last achieved, in 
1641, by means of a putsch carried out within Monaco by die 
Prince himself. From then on Monaco was to be closely linked 
with France, the Prince being created due de Valentinois, a title 
which had previously been bestowed upon Diane de Poitiers and 
Cesare Borgia and which is still used by the heir to the Mone- 
gasque throne. The treaty with France, die Treaty of Peronne, 
was an important landmark in the country’s history, and one 
which the little country has seldom had reason to regret. Honore 
II, who negotiated it for his country, was the first Grimaldi to be 
recognised as the sovereign Prince of Monaco by all the major 
powers with which he had dealings, and thus it is from 1641 that 
the Principality of Monaco as we know it may be said to date. 
Honore IPs reign was a glorious epoch for his country. His sub¬ 
jects, with pardonable exaggeration, are fond of comparing him 
with his friend, Louis XIV. He, too, was a great builder and 
collector, while he could not, for obvious reasons, imitate the 
Sun King in those disastrous political adventures which caused 
France so much misery and harm. 

Throughout the rest of the seventeenth century Modfipo pros- 
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pered. The Princes, becoming increasingly French, enlarged then- 
palace and embellished it with fine works of art. They also 
patronised writers, both French and Italian. We read of splendid 
balls that were held and ballets and theatrical spectacles per¬ 
formed in the palace courtyard. The Grimaldis have always been 
most generous supporters of the arts. 

The following century was once again one of peace and 
prosperity for Monaco. By means of a succession of shrewd 
marriages the Grimaldis increased their already great wealth by 
means of vast French estates. Disputes with the Dukes of Savoy, 
later Kings of Sardinia, concerning Menton and Rocjuebrune 
flickered on, but these quarrels were kept within bounds. There 
was a nasty scandal when the reigning Princess ran off with the 
due de Conde. In fact it was all very civilised and dix-huitiitme. 
The princely family lived the life of great French noblemen: the 
Monegasques that of poor French fishermen and peasants, with 
lemons as their principal crop. 

During the Revolution events in Monaco faithfully echoed 
those taking place in France. Constitutional reform was followed 
by Jacobinism, the expulsion of the Prince, the looting of the 
palace, and anti-clericalism. The revolutionary army which had 
captured Nice, at that time part of the Kingdom of Sardinia, 
marched on to Monaco. The Monegasques voted their country 
out of existence and were incorporated into the newly formed 
department of Alpes Maritimes. For some obscure reason the 
powers in Monaco decided even to change their town’s name to 
Fort-Hercule, though this philologically erroneous innovation 
never seems to have caught on. But for the next twenty years 
Monaco had no history, or rather its history was that of 
France. 

The Revolution and the Empire ruined the Grimaldi family— 
Prince Florestan served for eight years as a private in the Napo¬ 
leonic wars, after which he attempted and failed to make a career 
as an actor on the Paris stage—and when they returned to 
Monaco in 18x4 they found their palace a shell, and a dirty shell 
at that, for it had been turned into a poorhouse. Their fine 
collections of silver, porcelain, tapestries and pictures had been 
scattered or destroyed. The treasury was empty, nor could it be 
refilled as in the old days by the rents from the princely estates in 
France, for these had been confiscated or sold. Furthermore, as 
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soon as Napoleon had been defeated for the second time, the 
King of Sardinia claimed Menton and Roquebrune. And at the 
Congress of Vienna Monaco, against the will of the inhabitants 
and of Prince alike, saw i’tseif detached from France and 
placed beneath the dubious protection of Sardinia. Italian became 
the official language. And for the next thirty years the economic 
condition of the Principality was miserable; nor was this state of 
affairs improved by a busybody Prince who saw fit to control his 
country’s economy in the most minute detail and with the most 
disastrous result. His autocratic attempts at planning are a cau¬ 
tion, and taxation was ruinous. In 1847 and 1848 there were 
popular uprisings, particularly at Menton, against Prince Honore 
V’s well-meant but catastrophic rule. Two liberal constitutions 
granted by his successor, Prince Florestan—the ex-private and 
actor—came too late. Menton and Roquebrune declared their 
independence of Monaco and their full incorporation into the 
Kingdom of Sardinia. 

Lengthy negotiations, interrupted by the wars in Italy, ensued. 
Roquebrune and Menton, as a result of Napoleon Ill’s plebiscite, 
finally followed Nice into the new French Empire, the price of 
French help in expelling the Austrians from Italy. Monaco, with 
the territorial boundaries which it preserves today, came under 
the protection of the Emperor. Prince Charles, the new ruler, 
received an indemnity of four million francs for the loss of his 
other territories. But Monaco was not a protectorate. Its 
sovereignty was declared absolute. Only there was a secret 
clause to the agreement: the Prince promised that neither he nor his 
successors would ever relinquish any of their sovereign rights save 
only to France. France alone might establish a protectorate over 
the principality, and that only at the request of the Prince. Finally 
a customs union was arranged between France and Monaco. 

Since then there has been only one important modification to 
the international status of Monaco. By the treaty of 19x8 the 
French assume full responsibility for the protection of Monaco in 
case of war, even as if it were a part of France. In exchange, the 
French are entitled to station troops in Monaco and to use 
Monegasque territorial waters for their warships. Thus Mone- 
gasque neutrality, in case of a French war, became an impos¬ 
sibility, and though Monaco was not technically a belligerent in 
1940, the Axis powers quite logically occupied the place. Indeed, 
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the present reigning Prince, Rainier III, was an officer in the 
French army, in which service he enjoyed a distinguished career. 

Economically, 1856 had been the most decisive year. Roque- 
brune and Menton were breaking away, and the agreement with 
France had not yet been signed by the young Prince Charles. The 
Principality of Monaco, with a land area of some 370 acres— 
being about two-and-a-quarter miles long and with a width 
varying from 165 to 1100 yards—was not only extremely poor 
but also almost inaccessible by land. Nearly all the thousand-odd 
inhabitants, who by force of century-old habit sheltered each 
night behind the ramparts of Monaco town, made a wretched 
living from their small lemon and orange groves and from their 
wine-presses. Small as the territory was, a large part of it was also 
barren, rocky hillside. Though not at that time actively dis¬ 
affected to a reigning house which had proved so grossly in¬ 
competent over a period of forty years, it must yet have seemed 
only a question of time—and of improved communications— 
before the anomalous, impoverished little enclave was once again 
incorporated into France. 

The first official gaming-tables to function in the Principality 
were at the Villa Belle-Vue, in La Condamine. Two Frenchmen, 
Langlois and Aubert, had bought tire concession, and proposed 
to undertake a vast programme, involving the building of hotels, 
the opening of a regular steamship service to Nice, an extension 
of the railway line from Nice to Genoa through Monaco, the 
organisation of festivals, and much else. They lacked the neces¬ 
sary capital, the venture was a failure, and in 1858 a Monsieur 
Daval bought tire concession. This latter set about building a 
proper casino, on the hilltop called Les Spelugues, a barren spot 
which was later named Monte Carlo in honour of the Prince. 
Daval, too, soon found his capital running out, and within a year 
the concession was sold again to a Monsieur Lefebvre, who 
represented a company in which the principal shareholder was 
the due de Valmy. Lefebvre continued building the casino while 
gaming took place in Monaco town, in the house that was later 
the government palace, the seat of the principality’s administra¬ 
tion facing the royal palace. But he, too, failed to make a success of 
the undertaking, although he did have sufficient capital behind 
him to hang on for four years. 

The chief trouble was the remoteness of Monaco. Only a very 
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poor road, little better than a goat-track, joined it to Nice via 
La Turbie. Like Andorra and San Marino throughout die ages, 
and Liechtenstein in more modern times, its inaccessibility had 
been a major factor in the preservation of its independence. Since 
there were, in Lefebvre’s time, for all intents and purposes no 
hotels in Monaco, and the few inns seem to have been excessively 
primitive, the would-be gamblers had to sleep in Nice. That was 
why, in those days, play stopped at eleven o'clock. But the 
carriage drive took some three hours, and the cabbies appear to 
have been a race of brigands who charged an exorbitant fare. The 
alternative approach, by sea, was equally expensive and equally 
uncomfortable. There was a single, antiquated steamer, named 
the j Palmaria, which was very small and scarcely seaworthy at 
the best of times. When die weather was rough it could not put 
to sea at all, and gamblers were often stranded for days on end in 
Nice or, worse, in the insalubrious inns of the Principality. It is 
hardly surprising that the sporting set preferred to visit Baden- 
Baden or Homburg or Wiesbaden. Though the independence of 
Monaco made gambling possible—it was at that time illegal in 
France, Austria and Italy—the very geographical barriers which 
had supported that independence seemed to frustrate its emer¬ 
gence as a resort. By 1863 the new casino was completed, but the 
company was running out of money. 

At this point a Balzacian figure in the form of Monsieur 
Franpois Blanc appeared on the scene. Monsieur Blanc, besides 
being the principal shareholder at Baden-Baden, also owned the 
Homburg concession, where gambling had been going on since 
the eighteen-thirties. It had been a most prosperous business, 
even though Austrian troops had occupied the town in 1849 and 
had for a short time enforced the anti-gaming decrees of the 
Empire. But it clearly could not go on much longer, for the con¬ 
cession was due to expire ; Prussia, too, had anti-gaming laws and 
it was obvious that the small state of Hesse-Nassau must one day 
give way to one or other of its powerful neighbours. Further¬ 
more a group of financiers in Frankfurt, only twelve miles away, 
were anxious for reasons of their own to put the Homburg 
Kursaal, or at least Monsieur Blanc, out of business. 

Now Lefebvre had a friend, a journalist by the name of Bigy. 
This Bigy met the international gambling tycoon in the latter’s 
Paris club and told him that his enemies, the Frankfurt financiers, 
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were about to buy the Monaco concession with the avowed pur¬ 
pose of breaking Blanc’s near-monopoly and of luring the French 
and English players away from Homburg. Immersion in salt 
water, at the Hydropathic Establishment owned by the Societe 
des Bains de Mer which also and incidentally owned the casino 
and the concession, was to take the place, in the haut monde , of 
drinking the medicinal stuff supplied in Germany. Monsieur 
Blanc had better watch out; he would be wiser still to buy up 
Monaco himself. Whether the journalist -was telling the truth, or 
was merely obliging his friend Lefebvre, I do not pretend to 
know. Monsieur Blanc seems to have taken the faster view, for he 
was quite unimpressed—but then high financiers presumably like 
to get their information from more reliable sources than jour¬ 
nalists casually encountered in clubs. However, this latter-day 
Rastignac was not so easily put off. He got at Madame Blanc. 
What arguments he used on that lady are not known, at least not 
to me, though I am sure Balzac would have had a theory. In any 
case, she badgered her husband until he agreed to sound out the 
Societi Lefebvre, Grisis & Cie. She pestered him into visiting 
the obscure and inaccessible village. It is not hard to imagine his 
grumbles as he jolted over the goat-track or was tossed about on 
the Palmaria. But with his shrewd eye for a casino he saw the 
possibilities of the place at once. Indeed he spent, on this occasion, 
exactly one afternoon in the Principality, during which time he 
signed a deal, buying the fifty-year concession, the land and the 
buildings, for 1,700,000 francs. During these same few busy 
hours he obtained Prince Charles’s approval to the transfer of 
title. He returned to Paris that evening. In the years to come he 
can hardly have regretted his wife’s insistence. 

And now the great development of Monaco began. The Hotel 
de Paris, soon to he followed by many another, was built by the 
Society and was unsurpassed in luxury at the time. In 1867 die 
railway was opened and the road down from La Turbie improved. 
In 1882 the Corniche Inferieure was completed and Monaco was 
as easy of access as any other place along that coast. Meanwhile, 
as a result of the creation of the German Empire, the German 
casinos were closed to gambling, and Monte Carlo had won a 
head start on its new French rivals. Money poured into the place. 
The income which the Prince drew from the Societe des Bains de 
Mer enabled him to remit almost all the very heavy taxes which 
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his people had previously paid. Soon, apart from the fine orna¬ 
mental gardens, all Monaco was built over. Monaco town 
remained and remains, in design, a largely medieval place of 
narrow, twisting alleyways. But the houses there, as on the semi¬ 
circular hillside across the harbour, are homogeneous, perhaps 
the finest extensive example of that late nineteenth-century, 
sunny baroque which Monsieur Jean Cocteau has called k style 
architectural d’un Ipoque heureux. 

For Monte Carlo was built to please a particular social group 
at a particular time. The international nobility, of which the 
names that I gave a few pages back are representative, was almost 
as much a huge cousinship as was European royalty, while the 
American millionaires were fast marrying into that cousinship 
and adopting its standards; the Russians might be a little more 
barbaric, the English slightly more puritanical and philistine, but 
taken all in all there was a generally accepted code of taste, of 
manners and maybe even of morals. They presented a solid, 
polished front to the world, as closely-knit as chain-mail; and 
from their wealth and social position they derived a self-assurance 
perhaps greater even than that which their ancestors had found in 
moated bastions and armour-plate. The newly-rich bourgeoisie 
modelled their behaviour as best they could on that of the people 
who were generally regarded as their betters. Vulgarity, in that 
remote epoch, was usually manifested in clumsy attempts to ape 
the gentry by means, perhaps, of a spurious genealogy, a grotes¬ 
que refinement or an unacceptably ostentatious display of wealth. 
It was, in fact, a failure, frequently pathetic, to conform to an 
ideal which, often debased and largely materialistic though it 
may have been, was still an ideal. It was not the stupid barbarism 
and unrelieved coarseness that is nowadays to be found flaunted 
by the type of person in the South of France and elsewhere whom 
I have described earlier in this chapter. 

Monte Carlo was created for pleasure and was intended for a 
moderately imaginative society. The people who made Monte 
Carlo’s fortune did not come here solely to gamble. They wanted 
a great deal more than sheer games of chance, even as in their 
mistresses they frequently required more than physical beauty 
and in their wines more than alcoholic content. The Sodete des 
Bains de Mer saw to it that more, much more, was provided. 

The theatre which was opened in 1879 and which Gamier, the 
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architect of the Paris Opera, designed, is an elaborate joy. The 
spectacles put on there may not have been artistically bold, but 
they were of the highest quality available. Among the performers 
on the very first night of all was Sarah Bernhardt. (The Duchess 
of Urbach-Wurttemberg, a sister of Prince Charles, was in the 
audience. Before the show began she presented a medal to 
Gamier. Bernhardt, back-stage, heard the applause and is said to 
have grumbled: ‘ Voila des bravos qui vont me manquer /’) The 
Opera, too, was of a high order, as were the concerts. Later Monte 
Carlo was to have what was perhaps the finest ballet company 
that Western Europe has ever seen. It was all in the Grimaldi 
tradition of patronising the arts. It was also a very sound invest¬ 
ment on the part of the Society. For though there were soon to 
be many casinos in France, and a few in Italy, there was none 
where the visitors could watch Nijinsky dance one night and 
Rejane act the next. 

Nor was sport forgotten. As tennis and golf and yachting, 
ski-ing and motor-racing and swimming became popular, the 
Society saw to it that the best facilities fox these enjoyments were 
made available. At the time of writing I understand that work is 
about to be begun which will turn the strip of pebbly shore 
named Monte Carlo Beach into what will be more than a beach- 
in-name-only. The comfort of the better hotels was, naturally, 
of the greatest. The food—and we all know how our grand¬ 
parents loved to eat—was sumptuous. Here is the menu of a 
meal served at the Hotel de Paris in 1901: 

Saumon Fumi de Hollande 
Les fines Marennes Glacees 

* 

Ox-tail clair en Tasse 

Veloute de Homard au Paprika 

* 

Truite Saumonee a la Chambord 
* 

Tourte de RLs de Veau. Brillat-Savarin 
* 

Selle d’Agneau de Lait Polignac 
Pommes Dauphin 

Petits Pots Fine-Fleur 

* 
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Cailie de Vigne ci la Richelieu 
* 

Sorbet au Clicquot 

* 

Poularde souffiee Imperiale 
* 

Pate dc Foie Gras d’Alsace 
Salade Aida 
* 

Aspergcs d’Argentcuil Sauce Mousseuse 
* 

Buissons d’Ecrcvisses a la Nage 

Crepes Flambees au Grand Marnier 

Ananas Givre a. I'Orientale 
Coffret de Friandises 

* 

Corleille de Fruits 

* 

Cafe Liqueurs 

And then, no doubt, an excellent cigar. 

During most of Monaco’s Golden Age the reigning prince 
was Albert I, a famous fisherman and ichthyologist. With part of 
the great wealth that he derived from the Societe des Bams de 
Mer, he built the Oceanographical Museum, up behind Monaco 
town, primarily to house his own large collection of marine 
specimens. It is a big building, rather pompous and ugly from 
without, but it contains one of the finest aquariums in the world, 
as well as tire museum from which it derives its name. After a 
hectic night at the tables, nothing is more soothing than a visit to 
the cool darkness of die aquarium, where die brilliantly-coloured 
fish no doubt goggled with equal wonderment at the noble 
gourmets from the Hotel de Paris. 

Such, then, was Monaco in its heyday, the elaborate, orchid- 
likefiower of one period of our civilisation. And such, externally 
at least, it remains today, its gleaming stucco complicated as a 
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wedding-cake, its gardens lavish as an Edwardian ball-dress, its 
elegant vistas. For some, Monte Carlo may seem flashy, purse- 
proud, arrogant and sinful. The serious-minded had best stay 
away, as had the chilly rationalist. For others, who do not deny 
a taste for sensuality and decoration and even for a little graceful 
silliness, it is a pure delight to the eye. I am sorry that my friend 
Radziwill was born too late to visit Monte Carlo in its prime. He 
died there at the end of its silver age. 

For when the dust of the First World War had at last settled, 
there were no more Grand Dukes and much less central European 
nobility, and the English variety thought that they were already 
impoverished. But Monaco, now a constitutional monarchy, was 
scarcely affected. There were more American and South American 
guests at the big hotels: the beau tnonde became a little shinier, a 
little less solid and considerably less self-assured: film-stars 
appeared, and the rich began to visit the Riviera in the summer 
as well as in the winter: the emphasis was more on sport and less 
on spectacle. But if tliis was Monte Carlo’s silver age, there was 
still plenty of silver about. And a new star, or rather a veritable 
constellation load appeared to shed its sheen on the Principality. 

It was in 1909 that DiaghilefF first presented the Russian Ballet 
in Paris. In 1911 he brought his dancers to Monte Carlo; Karsa¬ 
vina, Nijinsky, Fokine and the other members of that astonishing 
company. At Monte Carlo, in that year, Le Spectre da la Rose was 
danced for the first time, and Stravinsky’s Petrouchka and 
Schihereiadc, though it was not until after the war that DiaghilefF 
was to make Monte Carlo his headquarters. During the next few 
years he, and to a lesser extent his successor, Colonel de Basil, 
were to make Monte Carlo in some ways the ardstic capital of 
the world. 

Monte Carlo suffered no physical damage in the Second World 
War save, I believe, from the action of a British submariner who 
torpedoed the Summer Sporting Club down by the beach, with¬ 
out, however, doing that large red Building much harm. Monaco 
town, up on the hill between the seventeenth-century Palace and 
die Oceanographical Museum, is unchanged, its medieval lanes 
as narrow and twisting as ever, its few cafes as pleasant, and there 
is still no hotel or even boarding-house here, while many a wine 
shop has a friendly sign outside saying, amiably, PICNICKERS 
WELCOMED. The harbour remains neat and toy-like, with its 
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two little towers that flank the entrance winking red and green. 
(A naval friend tells me that the one which winks green should 
wink red and vice versa, but this I cannot confirm.) Monte Carlo 
glistens with new paint as it rises, tier after tier, to its backdrop of 
bare, grey mountainside. Not a weed is to be seen in those rigid 
flowerbeds, and tire very blades of grass seem to be numbered 
and drilled like eighteenth-century soldiers before the battle. 
Indeed, coming from France or from Italy, the cleanliness and 
tidiness of Monaco is truly astonishing. If there be different sorts 
of cleanliness, then this is that of a large house with a well-trained 
staff of servants rather than the Swiss, or hospital-ward, variety. 
In the old-fashioned hotel at which I stayed, when the bell was 
pressed which summoned the lift, a light went on and an illumi¬ 
nated sign read: LE STIGLER VIENT. 

Aurally, unfortunately, there has been a decadence. The din of 
traffic, and particularly of those nasty little scooters and motor¬ 
cycles which I mentioned earlier, is deafening and hideous. It is, 
in this respect, as bad as France and almost as bad as Italy. To 
the traffic cacophony there is added another note. Like everything 
else in Monaco, the roads are maintained in a state of perfection. 
Gangs of labourers are constantly at work upon them, and ever- 
body knows what that means. It seems to me vety odd that the 
Monegasque authorities should permit this constant, nerve- 
racking din, but then it does seem that Latin peoples actually like 
loud noises. However, Monaco is a truly international place and 
therefore one would think that the government would make 
concessions to the sensibilities of others. I know what I should 
do, were I despot here. First, I should deprive almost all the 
magnificently-uniformed policemen of their beloved motor¬ 
cycles : they might bicycle—or walk—the maximum two miles 
of their beats. Instead I should give them portable phonometers 
to measure die noise of vehicles, and I should extort an enormous 
fine from anyone emitting more than the permitted quantity of 
decibels. The profits from this tax I should spend on displays of 
fireworks—the silent sort. As for the ubiquitous roadmenders, 
I should buy them noiseless equipment. I should also impose a 
very low speed-limit, for why should people dash through the 
Principality at sixty miles per hour? If they are so intent on 
roaring from Nice to Genoa, they can always take the Upper 
Corniche. This speed limit, say fifteen miles per hour, would not 
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only obviate some of the road repairs, but would also make it 
easier to catch the violators of my noise laws, and there would be 
even more fireworks, of the silent sort, at night. 

The big change in Monaco since Radziwill died is, like most 
of the noise, not of Monegasque origin. The place is almost as 
sensitive to a redistribution of wealth as is a stock-exchange. 
And the clientele which frequents the casino or visits the beauty- 
spots has altered in two ways. In the first place there are die new 
rich. A friend who works for the casino tells me that the rich of 
today are as rich as were their predecessors, but he deplores their 
lack of taste. Well, the new rich are always, by definition, taste¬ 
less philistines and there are always new rich at Monte Carlo. No 
doubt my friend’s predecessor found the aristocracy of the 
Second Empire shockingly uncouth, even as the magnates of 
Louis-Philippe’s time appalled the relics of die eighteenth century 
and so on backwards. But still, my friend told me the casino can¬ 
not look to these people, mostly Greeks and South Americans 
and Italians, to patronise the type of ballet and concert that was 
Monte Carlo’s pride a generation ago. (I suppose that tiiey 
approximate to the type I had met elsewhere along this coast.) 
And in consequence the Theatre des Lumieres which was being 
built, and in which blocks of light were to replace scenery, has 
been abandoned. 

A more spectacular change, and one that has affected Monaco 
to a much greater extent, is the arrival in vast fleets of the tourist 
bus, carrying people who are not rich. For them Monte Carlo 
must cater more and more. A busload of forty Swiss or Swedes 
or Scots may have as much money to spend between diem as a 
man and a girl in an expensive two-seater. And they are endless, 
diese busloads, in their bulk far more powerful than the old rich 
or the new. Thus the social revolution of our time has affected 
even the artificial pleasure world of Monaco, for of course every 
busload wishes to see the mythical place, wishes to have its 
gamble. In the flamboyant entrance hall of the casino stand die 
slot machines, and with a twenty-franc piece you can win two or 
three hundred. For half a crown you can have quite a gamble, 
though you will probably have to queue up at the slot machine 
for the pleasure of losing your money. And inside, around the 
roulette tables and the baccarat, where dinner-jackets need no 
longer be worn, nor ties, nor even long trousers, there seem to be 
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more of these tourists watching than players playing. Only the 
croupiers in their black and white and the flunkeys in their 
elaborate uniforms and an occasional gambler here or there recall 
Monte Carlo’s past. Such players, perhaps, resent the hot breaths 
down their necks, the loud voices, the heart-breaking clothes and 
the ignorant comments. Do the croupiers and flunkeys? Who 
can tell? Who has ever been able to tell what is going on 
in a croupier’s mind? Meanwhile the little ivory ball skims 
around the rim of the mahogany wheel, to the endless re¬ 
frain: ‘Faites vos ieux, messieurs , mesdames.’ And outside all is 
elegance. 

By the time the collaborator arrived from Madrid, the lady 
photographer and I had seen all, or almost all, that there is to see 
in Monaco. Which was really just as well, for the collaborator 
was in a somewhat truculent mood. He quite refused to visit the 
Oceanographical Museum, being as averse from fish as he is from 
land animals: he maintained that the princely Palace wasn’t a 
patch on the Prado: the whole atmosphere of Monte Carlo 
struck him, he said, as decadent and overblown: he could not 
wait to press on to his beloved Liechtenstein, a veritable paradise 
of cow-bells and free wine. No sooner had he visited all the 
Monegasque post offices in his usual fruitless search for the 
voluminous correspondence that somehow never caught up with 
him, than he hastened to Cook’s for the purpose of buying our 
tickets. But he did wish to gamble at the casino. He informed us 
that he was a skilled and experienced roulette player, and he 
hinted that he had a system which, if not perhaps infallible, was 
at least vastly superior to our amateurish habit of scattering 
chips haphazardly about the table. 

So the next evening, after dinner, we entered the vast entrance 
hall where the slot machines were rattling busily. The crap game, 
too, was heavily patronised, for a shipload of tourists had hit 
Monte Carlo that day. The collaborator elbowed his way through 
their brightly-coloured shirts, bought a microscopic number of 
chips, and lost them within two minutes: he then bought a 
further five-shillings’-worth and lost that too. The lady photo¬ 
grapher seemed to be doing rather well. I drifted on, past the 
flunkeys in their ornate uniforms, into the Salles Privees where 
the stakes are slightly higher. Here the press of tourists was some- 
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what less intense, and 1 was able to secure a seat at one of the 
two-hundred-franc tables. 

When I had lost as much as I chose to lose I walked across the 
room and watched the baccarat, but feeling an almost insuperable 
urge to call: 'Banco!' against a two-hundred-thousand-franc 
bank, I decided I should be better off in the bar. 

There I found the collaborator and the lady photographer. 
The former had recouped his losses and was, indeed, about seven 
shillings to the good. He explained at great length how he had 
achieved this master-stroke. But I am afraid I did not listen care¬ 
fully, for I could not take my eyes off another figure, the only 
person in the bar apart from ourselves at this early hour. This was 
a tallish man in his early fifties who was, literally, bulging with 
money. He had so much, so many bundles of five- and ten- 
thousand-franc notes, that he did not know where to stow it all 
away, and kept moving wads of die stuff from inside to outside 
pocket while smiling happily to himself. It made the fifteen 
thousand that the lady photographer had won seem very small 
indeed, and spurred me on to try, once again, for myself. 

The tourists, none of whom seemed to play and all of whom 
were talking at the tops of their voices, were still something of a 
barrier, but I forced my way through and managed once again 
to find a seat, this time next to a middle-aged Englishwoman, 
who, even at this late hour, still wore her blue flowered chiffon 
and her big blue hat. I played carefully, winning a little here, 
losing a little there, while my pile of chips slowly and inexorably 
decreased before me. The Englishwoman was no luckier than 
myself, though she noted down all the winning numbers on a 
piece of paper. From time to time she would take a large boiled 
sweet from a paper bag before her and crunch it noisily between 
her huge, equine teeth. No doubt this helped to steady her nerves, 
for she was very tense indeed. 

I was down to my last thousand francs, and resolved to place 
the lot, a cheval, between 26 and 27. The wheel spun, the little 
ball came to rest, and the sad-eyed croupier called: ‘Be numero 
vingt-cinq , rouge , impair , passe! I was about to get up and walk 
away, when I was suddenly aware of an almost volcanic commo¬ 
tion to my left. The lady in the blue hat had won. She had placed 
four hundred francs, en plein, on 25, and so her winnings were 
fourteen thousand. Her joy knew no restraint. Not only did she 
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drop a handsome tip in the croupier’s box, but, a real token of her 
delight and gratitude, she handed each of the officials a large, 
brightly-coloured sweet. 

Now this was a problem for those men. As everyone knows, a 
croupier’s dinner-jacket is built without pockets. Automatically 
the one whom I was watching tried to put his gobstopper in the 
non-existent pocket. But even had he had one, the lady would 
not hear of it. The croupiers were to enjoy their treat at once, 
they were to eat their sweets now. It would do them good, she 
said, stuck in here as diey were all day without ever any fresh air. 
The sweet, she remarked in her rather clumsy French, would 
make them strong. And they, what could they do? They are 
trained always to be polite, always to humour a well-meaning 
customer. No human eccentricity can be alien to them. Yet I had 
a definite feeling that this boiled sweet business was something 
new, a situation for which they had not been prepared at the 
croupier school. Furthermore, all croupiers have false teeth. The 
two at my table looked for guidance to the supervisor or what¬ 
ever he is called seated on his higher chair. And that courageous 
individual, with a slight shudder and the expression of an old 
soldier about to face once again the enemy’s machine-guns, 
bravely put die large, round object in his mouth. The others 
followed his example. 

Now it takes a long time for a boiled sweet to dissolve, and 
naturally the croupiers could not cease to be croupiers while this 
process occurred. So there those courteous, gloomy, pallid men 
sat, one cheek a-bulge, and as I walked away from the table I 
heard, muffled and almost incomprehensible, the hallowed, im¬ 
memorial words of Monte Carlo: ‘ Lesjeux sontfaits. Rien ne va 
plus! 

Back in the bar, now rather more patronised since it was half¬ 
past eleven, I found that the collaborator and the lady photo¬ 
grapher had very sensibly engaged die man with all the money in 
conversation. I soon made a further series of discoveries which, 
had this not been Monte Carlo, I should have thought extra¬ 
ordinarily coincidental. 

In the first place, the man with all the money—whom I shall 
call Forbes, though that is not his name—was an American 
cousin of mine, a very distant cousin, but a cousin none the less. 
Secondly, be came from California and knew, or knew of, some 
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of the characters -whom I had met along this coast before coming 
to Monaco: unfortunately the stories that he told us about them 
were so libellous, so much worse than anythingl have here penned, 
that I shall have to wait several years and mix a thick, fictional 
Sauce Bechamel before I dare serve them up. And, finally, he 
wished us to help him spend his money. 

For poor Forbes was consumptive, a week-end refugee from 
a sanatorium in the Apennines. He was not rich—on account of 
his illness he had had to resign from the State Department—and 
he had entered the casino with only some five thousand francs. 
In an hour and a half, by backing numbers eight and eighteen 
and later by some judicious cries of 1 Banco!' he had increased 
this modest sum to seven hundred thousand, or rather more than 
seven hundred pounds. It was typical of die gods, typically 
scurvy I almost said, that this bonus should have been tossed into 
the lap of a man who could hardly spend it. For he must return to 
his Italian sanatorium next day. A protracted stay in France, and 
particularly in so low-lying a place as Monte Carlo, would 
probably kill him. By French law he might not carry die money 
across die border. Nor was he foolish enough to agree with the 
collaborator’s curious suggestion that we smuggle the money 
into Liechtenstein for him. Instead he proposed that we spend as 
much of his winnings as we could, now, at once, that very night. 
No doubt he had already thought of methods for disposing of 
whatever might remain. 

In the old days, when Grand Dukes were two a penny here, 
la tournee des grand-ducs was presumably one of Monte Carlo’s 
amenities. Nowadays, the place caters rather more for the family 
outing, a more decent, more salubrious and altogether cheaper 
business. But we were intent on spending money. And the col¬ 
laborator, during his two days in the Principality, had managed 
to unearth a night-club, to which he proposed that we repair 
forthwith. The collaborator has an unerring nose for a boite, and 
I believe that he could find a defile des nus in Narvik or Nuneaton, 
should he ever be washed up in one or other of them. And so, 
after the collaborator had firmly established that we were entirely 
Forbes’ guests, we set off for a club that I shall call the Sinbad. 

As we went in fire five-piece band struck up, for we were the 
first customers, and the three taxi-girls, recognising a natural 
when they saw one, smiled at the collaborator. Forbes ordered a 
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magnum or two, the collaborator Invited the girls to join us, and 
we settled down to a convivial evening. For what seemed a long 
time nobody came into the bar, while the collaborator two- 
stepped alternately with Cora, Marie and Maxine. Indeed these 
girls hung so very much on his every word, were in fact so 
obviously his self-constituted private harem, that neither Forbes 
nor I liked to butt in and thus we took turns dancing with the 
lady photographer. 

‘They’re sweet girls, 5 said the collaborator, mopping his brow 
after a particularly energetic tango. ‘ Cora has two children, who’d 
have thought it? 5 

I looked across at Cora and she smiled. 

‘Si, si ,’ she nodded. ‘J’ai deux boys. 5 

‘And Marie, 5 he informed us, ‘is engaged to be married to a 
naval officer. 5 

Marie, a buxom lady sitting very close to the collaborator, 
revealed a fine set of gold teeth. 

‘And Maxine is an actress. 5 

‘Ah, 5 said Forbes. 

‘And let’s have a little more wine, 5 added the collaborator. 
‘These sweet girls are thirsty. 5 

‘Right, 5 said Forbes. He called across to the blonde behind the 
bar, whose name was Daniele, and a member of the band hastily 
became a waiter. 

It was at this point that the unpleasant people came in. There 
were some eighteen of them, middle-aged men with their middle- 
aged wives. They were off the tourist ship, I think, though some 
of them strongly resembled those persons to whom I had taken 
such a strong dislike in and about Cannes. They were hustled in 
by a guide or tout, who disappeared at once, and this was the cue 
for the girls to do their act. 

Cora did a strip-tease. She was very thin. The wives at the big 
table commented loudly on the poorness of her figure. When she 
was down to her cache-sexe she pirouetted about tire room, blew 
the collaborator a kiss, and disappeared behind the band. The 
male tourists were bug-eyed and excited. 

Marie, dressed only in a grass skirt, did a South Seas dance 
which was not really a success. She had difficulty keeping time 
with the music. Nor was her little act helped when one of the 
tourists slapped her behind, so that she nearly fell—to the 
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raucous applause of the others—as she passed close by dieir table. 
I saw the veins thicken on the collaborator’s neck. 

Maxine, so far as I could see, dispensed even with a cacke-sexe 
as she struck artistic poses in the beam of the night-club’s tiny 
spotlight. One of the male tourists said loudly: 

‘Whaddaya thinka that Sammy?’ 

And another replied: 

‘I guess you could lay the lot for five dollars.’ 

And they all, men and women, laughed and the lights went on 
and the little floorshow was over. 

I was not as angry as the collaborator or Forbes, but still I 
decided that I should have a quiet drink at the bar while waiting 
for my temper to subside. I ordered myself something and 
chatted for a moment or two with Daniele, who cared for the 
party at the big table as little as did I. She wished her friend, le 
loss, were here. He should be back soon. She was genuinely 
nervous lest some nasty scene occur before his return. One or 
two of the tourists were obviously drunk, and men of that sort, 
she added from experience, have a tendency to fight when in their 
cups. Daniele was a good-looking girl, and though I am not as 
grossly sentimental as is the collaborator, I could not help 
feeling slightly protective towards her. 

This feeling was soon roughly stimulated. One of the male 
tourists, after nudges from his friends, had staggered across to the 
bar, a fatuous grin upon his face. He belched in my general 
direction and said: 

‘I guess I’ll sacrifice myself. Gimme a coop of champagne.’ 

When at last Daniele had understood the meaning of this 
extraordinary order, and had placed the quarter bottle before him, 
he leaned across the bar, grabbed at her breast in the very 
decollete evening gown, and said: 

‘Voo voolay cooshay?’ 

Daniele looked to me and I told the individual, in what I hope 
were measured terms, that his was no way to behave. I am quite 
tall and of moderately heavy build ; when a child I at one time 
took boxing lessons in, of all places, the crypt of the American 
Cathedral in Paris. I experienced a keen desire that this man 
might say something rude to me or, better still, touch me. But I 
was disappointed: he only stared at me from glazed eyes and 
shuffled back to his friends. 
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Daniele was profuse in her thanks. And I must admit that her 
repeated references to my chivalry caused me positively to glow 
with satisfaction. So must Perseus have glowed as he took his 
first swipe at the dragon and saw the gleam of gratitude in 
Andromeda’s eyes. And, like Perseus, I was all set to finish the 
beast off. 

1 He was not corrected said Daniele. 1 They are not a nice party, 
neither gentil nor corrected 

‘Why not,’ I said, ‘why not order them out, the lot of 
them?’ 

‘Ah, how I should love to. But my friend, le boss , would be 
angry. Because of the money.’ 

‘Never mind about that,’ I said, for I had seen Forbes strolling 
across to the bar. ‘My cousin here will be only too pleased to 
make good any, er, financial losses that the club might suffer. 
Won’t you, Forbes, eh?’ 

‘Of course,’ he said, though he had not heard the conversa¬ 
tion. ‘Anything you say. Got to get rid of the stuff.’ 

I suppose that anybody who has ever been inside a night-club 
has, at one time or another, felt the urge to empty it, to turn all 
those stupid, half-drunk people out into the street. And I suppose 
comparatively few people have been in a position to satisfy that 
craving. I can only assure my readers that it is every bit as 
delightful as they have always imagined. 

‘ Out, out, the lot of you, out you go! ’ 

They were startled, they mumbled, one or two even protested 
in a feeble sort of way, but they went. Believe it or not, just as in 
an English pub, they drank up and filed out. 

At this moment, about three o’clock on a fine May morning, I 
was firmly convinced that Forbes, the collaborator and I had 
struck a blow for Monaco, for the Cote d’Azur, and indeed for 
human decency in general. Nor, I think, was I alone in this, for 
we were certainly tremendously popular in the Sinbad. Le boss , 
when at last he arrived, was as pleased as were the girls, and when 
Daniele had told him the whole story he not only quite refused 
to accept any financial compensation from Forbes, but insisted on 
giving us a magnum of rather better champagne on the house. 
Cora and Marie flung their arms about our necks, and Maxine 
showed her delight by what was perhaps her only means of self- 
expression. She planted herself firmly on the collaborator’s knee, 
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a gesture which in other circumstances would have caused my 
friend a positive paroxysm of embarrassment. 

When at last we left the Sinbad the sun was rising out of the 
sea. The street-cleaners were picking up every matchstick that 
had dirtied their scrubbed pavements. Monte Carlo, in the dawn, 
looked delicious. It may have been a hackneyed way to end our 
visit, but still it seemed to me then, and it seems to me now, 
almost perfect. Monaco is a lovely little country and, as the 
street-cleaners know, it should not be defiled. 
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B efore the war, if I remember right, a Cook’s in a 
foreign town was a sort of British club, filled with help¬ 
ful, deferential and intelligent hall-porters. I am not sure 
that it is that any longer in most places; in Madrid, 
certainly, I found it more like an overworked store—a 
home from home for the British only in the sense that they could 
take their place at tire end of the queue. 

Still, I am happy to be able to report that in the Monte Carlo 
Cook’s at least there is an abundance of the old spirit left. The 
collaborator, whose time was allegedly completely taken up with 
his researches and enquiries, instructed me to make the arrange¬ 
ments for the rest of our journey. With that infallible instinct 
that I believe I have for recruiting able lieutenants—in this case 
I am tempted to say lieutenants of genius—I went straight to the 
Cook’s man. 

It was a most complex problem that I presented to him. I 
wanted to get to San Marino via Vaduz (Liechtenstein). And I 
wanted to get to Vaduz from Monte Carlo all in one day, so as to 
avoid the necessity of overnight travelling. He was quite un¬ 
dismayed by this problem. A few rapid flickings-through of 
timetables, a few hasty calculations on a pad, and he said to me: 
‘ The three tickets will cost you about forty-two thousand francs. 
When do you want to leave?’ 

‘ The day after tomorrow.’ 

‘Tomorrow’s a holiday. But if you like to pay me now, I’ll 
have the tickets made out and bring them round to your hotel in 
the morning.’ 

‘Fine,’ I said, handing over. 

Later—too late—I realised that I had omitted to give the 
Cook’s man either my name or address. ‘Didn’t you even get a 
receipt?’ the lady photographer said. She can sometimes display 
a more practical turn of mind than the collaborator. 

‘ Oh, stop fussing about it,’ I said irritably, for I was fussing a 
little myself inside. 

But I should have had more faith. How the Cook’s man found 
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out my name and address, I shall never know, but, as I have 
hinted, he had genius. Promptly next morning he turned up at the 
hotel—not only with the tickets, but with a detailed itinerary, a 
marked map and even some change, for he had overestimated the 
cost. 

Our journey to Vaduz began a little before five in the morning 
and ended a little after midnight. From first to last, as could be 
said of no other journey on the Continent the three of us had thus 
far taken together, it went without a hitch, though from first to 
last the collaborator and the lady photographer in their envy of 
my achievement willed it to go wrong. 

At moments when the collaborator was not suggesting that 
we must be in the wrong train or in somebody else’s seats, he 
indulged in a good deal of jocular reference to the fact that, with 
Andorra and Monaco behind us, his share of the work was done 
and he could afford to put his feet up from now on. Actually, as 
I felt compelled to remind him rather sternly, he had undertaken 
to act as my interpreter in Liechtenstein. However, my confidence 
in his ability to do this was somewhat shaken when he failed to 
remember the German word for porter at Zurich ; it was shaken 
again when after leaving Zurich he looked in a profoundly 
puzzled way at the ticket collector who asked him for his ticket. 

By this time, though, he was admittedly tired and showing 
signs of it. Afterwards, when we were on the last lap of our 
journey he brightened up considerably upon espying, from the 
carriage window of the little local train that we had changed into 
at Sargans, some neon-lights in the distance. 

‘That must be Vaduz,’ he said, pointing with boyish glee. He 
seemed to have an extraordinary idea that the sight of neon-lights 
would please me. Actually, as I have related previously, I had 
been in Liechtenstein several times before the war and was 
expecting to find it unaltered. 

‘It isn’t,’ I said firmly. 

‘ Of course it is,’ the lady photographer said. She had been 
studying the map provided by tire Cook’s man. 

‘It can’t be,’ I said. 

‘It is,’ said the collaborator. The argument was becoming 
fruitless. 

We got off at Buchs, the Swiss frontier town. I again took 
matters in hand, and arranged for a taxi to take us on to Vaduz— 
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only four miles away. I had previously assured the collaborator 
and the lady that there was absolutely no need to make hotel 
reservations. We would stay, I had said, at the Adler—a delightful 
little inn—which I knew well. The only trouble we might have 
would be in waking up die landlord, for by the time we arrived 
he would have certainly gone to bed and locked up for die night. 

While we were waiting for the taxi to arrive, we took some 
refreshment in the station cafe. For some time now I had sensed a 
growing scepticism on the part of the collaborator and the lady 
photographer concerning my energy and reportorial skill. So, 
late though it was, I thought I might as well put their minds at 
rest without delay, and accordingly approached the manager of 
the station cafe, who evidently spoke good English. 

‘Tell me,’ I said, ‘I was last in Liechtenstein a couple of years 
before the war. Has it changed much since then?’ 

‘What is that?’ he said. 

I repeated the question. 

‘ Switzerland hasn’t changed.’ 

‘Yes. But has Liechtenstein?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘I see. Is the Prince in Vaduz at the moment?’ 

‘What is that?’ 

‘Is the Prince in Vaduz at the moment, do you happen to 
know?’ 

‘Yes. Of course. Excuse me, please.’ 

The collaborator and die lady were eyeing me as I returned to 
the table—not altogedier approvingly, I thought. ‘Well,’ I said 
cheerfully, ‘ I’ve found out a lot.’ They continued to eye me. 

The taxi, when it arrived at last, looked alarmingly large and 
modern. However, I told myself, this was a Swiss taxi. The driver, 
on the other hand, looked extremely old. He seemed perfectly 
able to manage his monstrously streamlined vehicle, though, and 
we were soon over die Rhine bridge, and into the Principality, 
The road now was broad, and it was lit with great fluorescent 
lamps from overhead ; it was almost reminiscent of the sort of 
road one reaches when one is approaching Manchester or Glasgow 
or some such heavily populated place. I began to feel sickly 
apprehensive. I think I closed my eyes. I did not want to believe 
this a Liechtenstein road: I did not want to believe it the road 
into Vaduz. But it was. 
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* Liechtenstein , du grimes Eiland, unberiihrt im Strom der 
Zeit. . or, as this line has been officially translated into English, 
‘Liechtenstein, thou green island, untouched by time’s stream.’ 

The lady who wrote it was still alive when I first went to 
Liechtenstein twenty-five years ago. Her name was Grete 
Gulbransson, and she was a half-sister of Norman Douglas which 
means, coincidentally, that she was also a half-aunt (if such a 
thing there is) of the collaborator’s. Grete Gulbransson’s home 
was the medieval castle of Gutenberg, which stands isolated on 
a hill close to the Principality’s lowland southern frontier. This 
was a fitting home for her, because she was Liechtenstein’s most 
distinguished citizen: the only poet or creative writer of any kind 
that the country ever produced. 

I believed with her then that Liechtenstein was untouched by 
time’s stream, and I find that ten years later—in 1938—I could 
still write (though not perhaps in deathless words): ‘ But to me 
the whole charm of the Principality is its undisturbed atmosphere. 
I go there over and over again because it is small and unknown 
and independent—a perfect example of one of the few surviving 
Ruritanias.’ 

But now, as we shall see, there is the Quick Tourist-Office. 
And there is the B.T. Swiss Travel Agency in London (Pro¬ 
prietors: Bridge Travel Company Ltd.) with which the Quick 
Tourist-Office in Vaduz is associated. And there is the Liechten¬ 
stein government tourist office in Vaduz, and another one in 
Schaan-Vaduz. And there is something else called the Association 
of Liechtenstein Travel Agencies. In short, there is a movement 
not only to bring the tourists to Liechtenstein, but to make 
Liechtenstein a land fit for tourists to stay in. 

So that whatever other attractions the Principality may fairly 
be said to possess today, a Ruritanian atmosphere is not among 
them. For tourism and a Ruritanian atmosphere just don’t mix. 
Ruritania itself would be Ruritania no longer if an army of 
gawking foreign visitors, most of them wearing shorts and each 
of them equipped with a camera, were allowed to invade King 
Rudolf’s Coronation, or a conducted Cook’s tour could stop off 
at Zenda for a snack and a quick view of the Castle afterwards. 

‘Liechtenstein, thou green island, untouched by time’s stream.’ 
The Association of Liechtenstein Travel Agencies quotes the line 
at the head of its brochure, and continues: ‘ Thus has a poetess 
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expressed in two beautiful lines the secret that gives this little 
land of romance beside the Upper Rhine its incomparable charm, 
that power of preserving its unique character, which makes it 
seem like some quiet island, unviolated by the turbulent stream 
of time.’ 

It is curious that the Association of Liechtenstein Travel 
Agencies should refer to Grete Gulbransson simply as ‘a poetess’, 
should say nothing else of who she was nor even, in the English 
version of its brochure, mention her by name. It is curious, and 
yet, I am afraid, rather typical of Liechtenstein today. As a 
visitor who was not only a half-nephew of Grete Gulbransson, 
but a half-nephew who had followed in his half-aunt’s footsteps, 
the collaborator—and in this case I do not blame him—expected 
something like a national welcome on his arrival in the Princi¬ 
pality. But though he boasted hard and indefatigably of the 
relationship to every Liechtenstein official he met, I don’t believe 
he got so much as a free drink on the strength of it. Nor, indeed, 
did he encounter any widespread awareness that Grete Gulbrans¬ 
son had ever lived. 

I feel that if she were alive now she would no longer believe 
her country to be untouched by time’s stream. For my part, at 
any rate, I found it, though still not ruined, quite a bit stained. 
And it struck me, moreover, that the stream was threatening to 
become a torrent. 

But if I am to explain this properly, I must, first of all, go back 
to the beginnings of my acquaintance with Liechtenstein. Besides, 

I am still anxious to tell the story of my meeting with Dr. Hoop. 

A man called Alton Q. Chandler introduced me to Liechten¬ 
stein. Alton Q. Chandler, as his name may perhaps suggest, was 
an American. But even if I must allow that there is no ‘typical’ 
American, he was certainly an untypical one. For he was some¬ 
thing that in America is almost unknown: a genuine eccentric. It 
was characteristic of Alton Q. Chandler that he should have 
known Liechtenstein as it was at the time of which I am speaking. 

America is, of course, plentifully supplied with hell-raising 
alcoholics and other more or less tiresome species of neurotics, 
who pass for eccentrics. But they are usually what they are in 
spite of themselves, and because of a frustrated longing to be 
accepted as regular guys. They are, one feels, rotarians manquis . 
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If they drink too heavily, they do so to drown their shame at 
finding themselves artists or whatever else it may be that sets 
them apart from their less inhibited fellows. 

Alton Q. Chandler wasn’t in this category at all. He was an 
eccentric for the sake of being one, and he neither had nor desired 
any other occupation. I met him in 1928 when I was living in 
Switzerland: at a small mountain resort above Montreux, called 
Glion. Not surprisingly, he was an expatriate, but, except that he 
was well-to-do, he had little or nothing in common with any of 
those American expatriates of the period who are immortalised 
in the novels of Hemingway and Fitzgerald. His appearance 
wasn’t particularly out of the ordinary: at a casual glance one 
might have put him down as a schoolteacher on vacation. Fie was 
a dapper little man in—I should say—his mid-thirties. He had 
fairish, curlyish hair brushed back from the forehead, and he 
wore very thick-lensed spectacles. 

Yet I could tell from the very first remark he ever addressed 
to me that there was something uncommon about him. He 
stopped me when I was walking up the hill from Glion to Caux, 
and he was on his way down. ‘Would you mind telling me,’ he 
said, ‘how much you weigh?’ 

Naturally I hesitated, but only for a moment, for I felt that 
here was someone who must be humoured. ‘Well, I don’t 
remember exactly. But I think about one hundred and forty-eight 
pounds.’ 

‘Ah,’ he said, and there was a kind of gravely-pleased expres¬ 
sion on his face. ‘ Theoretically, I weigh less than that. Actually, I 
weigh more.’ He walked on, having apparently said all he wished 
to say to me. 

But after this somewhat laconic introduction, I began to see 
quite a lot of Alton Q. Chandler. He had a small apartment 
opposite the pension where I was staying, and he took his meals 
in the pension itself. I soon discovered that his whole manner of 
life was divided into theory and actuality. The theory represented 
an ideal towards which he was working; the actuality was the 
extent to which he still fell short of this ideal. Thus theoretically, 
as he told me, he subsisted on a diet of port and dates. Actually, 
however, the port and the dates were as yet a mere supplement 
to the more ordinary and substantial Swiss pension fare that he 
regularly enjoyed. He lilted to eat die dates and drink the port 
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immediately before going to bed. It was then his habit to read 
Proust, theoretically for an hour, actually for half an hour. 

I should find it difficult to define Alton Q. Chandler’s ideal 
way of living, because it had various aspects which weren’t 
particularly consistent. There was an element of asceticism in it, 
obviously enough, but he did not regard this asceticism as an end 
in itself; it was but the means whereby he hoped to live to a 
hundred. And, in turn, he wanted to live to a hundred only be¬ 
cause he believed that he would then grow a third crop of teeth. 

A third crop of teeth would presumably be a most unusual 
thing for a man to have, and above all Alton Q. Chandler 
cultivated unusualness. I remember precisely the occasion that he 
first told me about Liechtenstein, for it was, or at least he had 
intended it to be, a very special occasion. He had invited me over 
to his apartment after dinner for a game of draughts—but no 
ordinary game of draughts. We were to imagine ourselves op¬ 
posing generals conducting a military campaign; specifically, we 
were to re-fight the Battle of Waterloo, he taking Napoleon’s 
part and I Wellington’s. 

This was something he had been planning for quite a while, 
and though we were to abide by the rules of draughts, he had had 
a board specially made that was three times the size of tire regula¬ 
tion board, with room for nine rows of men on each side. There 
was an almost fanatic glint in Alton Q. Chandler’s eyes as he 
showed it to me, spread out on a table like a vast map. The port 
and the dates were in evidence, too. He handed me a glass of port 
immediately, and by way of opening the proceedings proposed 
a toast to ‘The King Over The Water’. This may seem to have 
been slightly irrelevant, not to say anachronistic, but I should 
explain that a couple of years before, in London, Alton Q. 
Chandler had been elected the only American member of a secret 
Jacobite society—a distinction of which he was inordinately 
proud. 

The dates were there for sustenance as and when needed, and 
I must confess that this whole prospect of re-fighting the Battle 
of Waterloo was a little alarming to me, for Alton Q. Chandler 
had insisted that it must be fought to a finish. Moreover, he was 
confident that it would rage all night and maybe well into the next 
day. However, it so happens that draughts—if I except pogo and 
may also be allowed to stretch the point a bit—is my one claim 
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to athletic prowess, and against an opponent of such little skill as 
Alton Q. Chandler proved himself, I found it as easy to win with 
nine rows of men on each side as it would have been with three. 
In less than half an hour Napoleon himself was cornered, the rest 
of his forces having already been huffed or otherwise removed 
from the field, and so the battle ended. 

Alton Q. Chandler took his defeat in good part; but it was 
none the less disappointing for him that what he had hoped would 
be the first in a series of mammoth military struggles should have 
turned out something barely distinguishable from just another 
game of draughts; and the evening might have ended rather un¬ 
happily if I hadn’t hit on an infallible way of cheering anyone up, 
no matter what sort of person he may be. I asked Alton Q. 
Chandler for his advice. 

The problem I put to him was one that I thought he would 
very probably be able to help me over. It was this: 

My father was planning to spend a ten days’ holiday with me 
shortly. His present purpose was to join me where I was in Glion, 
but I felt sure that he would find Glion, especially in a middle- 
class pension , extremely tedious. It was not that he would prefer 
a more fashionable or expensive place; far from it. But though 
not an eccentric in quite the sense that Alton Q. Chandler was, he 
likewise cultivated unusualness. He was famous for the originality 
of manner and the inventiveness that characterised his work, and 
he liked to display this same originality and inventiveness in 
other activities besides his profession. From this point of view I 
was certain that Glion would never satisfy him. If he came he 
would be bound to think up some adventure to relieve the 
monotony. 

And I had learned to be fearful of these adventures. For 
example, I retained an uncomfortably-vivid memory of a walking 
tour from Bonn to Luxembourg that had been staged only a few 
months before. We had set out with heavy rucksacks on our backs, 
but the rucksacks contained none of the things that are usually 
considered necessary on walking tours, such as maps, compasses, 
flasks and bars of chocolate. For my father, though possibly as 
inventive a holiday planner as he was as a professional man, was 
considerably less expert in the former capacity and invariably 
showed a lamentable lack of attention to detail. Thus it hap¬ 
pened that the most adventurous part of this particular adventure 
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had proved the finish of it. We had arrived one evening at Trier 
where we dined and went to see the local Passion Play. After¬ 
wards, however, my father decided that instead of putting up at 
an hotel (he had taken a sudden dislike to all hotels) it would be 
more fun to press on and find some suitably secluded and delight¬ 
ful spot short of the Luxembourg frontier where we could sleep 
like tramps under the stars. A tramp would doubtless know where 
to look for such a spot if it existed; my father, unfortunately, did 
not. We trudged along an uncompromisingly straight main road 
that had a wire fence running along one side of it, a ditch running 
along the other and apparently no turnings off. After two or 
three hours of this, my father agreed that we could go no further, 
and faced between a choice of two evils, led the way over the 
wire fence. It was too dark to see where we were at first, but the 
ground seemed to me extraordinarily hard, which was not sur¬ 
prising, because we were in fact lying full length on a railway- 
track. After this discovery, it was the ditch or nothing. My father, 
who didn’t despair easily in such circumstances, insisted that as 
ditches went it wasn’t such a bad ditch, but it was actually alive 
with mosquitoes, filled with stinging nettles and old tin cans, and 
I didn’t see how it could very well have been a worse ditch. Any¬ 
how, though my father wouldn’t admit to feeling as chilled and 
eaten as I did when we emerged from it gratefully at the crack of 
dawn, he was none the less only too willing to head for the 
nearest railway station. Our walking tour to Luxembourg was 
completed by train. 

It was another experience of this sort that I feared I should be 
let in for if my father came to Glion and got bored. I wanted to 
propose an alternative meeting place, and, specifically, as I told 
Alton Q. Chandler, I was looking for somewhere sufficiently 
bizarre in itself to satisfy my father’s adventurous holiday spirit. 

It was evident that I had at least succeeded in restoring Alton 
Q. Chandler to an excellent humour. He was looking as though 
he were trying not to smile, which was the nearest I ever saw him 
come to actually smiling, for he was not one to admit to making a 
mockery of himself and his fancies. ‘What do you know about 
the Principality of Liechtenstein?’ he said. 

I confessed that I knew nothing. 

‘That doesn’t surprise me. I find that most people have never 
even heard of it which is, perhaps, as it should be. But it’s a fully 
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sovereign state—as a matter of fact, it’s still at war with Germany. 
Theoretically, it has an army of fifty-eight men. Actually, it has 
an army of one.’ 

He proceeded to tell me in some detail what Liechtenstein was 
and where it was. I learned that I could reach it quite easily from 
Glion. It was situated between Switzerland and Austria: its 
western frontier was die Rhine; its eastern frontier the Vorarl- 
berg. 

‘ What’s it like for a holiday?’ I said at last. ‘You’ve been there 
yourself, I suppose ? ’ 

‘ Only once, but I certainly intend to go back again. In fact, I 
may decide to settle there. Theoretically, I’ve already bought 
myself a castle to live in. Actually, there is only one castle in 
Liechtenstein besides the Prince’s, and it’s not for sale at die 
moment. I shall probably stay in an hotel, to begin with.’ 

This was enough for me. A place that was sufficiently unknown 
and out of the ordinary for Alton Q. Chandler to consider making 
his permanent home, and where he had theoretically bought a 
castle, was obviously the answer to my problem. 

I wrote off to my father first thing next morning, and received 
a more or less expected reply by return of post. ‘I’m all for 
Liechtenstein, and am finding out from Cook’s whether it’s 
possible to get there by Rhine steamer. Otherwise I think I’ll 
make for Feldkirch in Austria and walk over the mountains. 
P.S. Do I need a visa? P.P.S. You’d better bring your dinner 
jacket, as I may get an introduction to the Prince.’ 

I didn’t pack my dinner jacket. It was winter, and Alton Q. 
Chandler had warned me that the Prince was never in Liechten¬ 
stein except during August when he took up residence in his 
castle at Vaduz for the celebration of his birthday. The rest of the 
year he lived either in his palace in Vienna, where he kept his 
celebrated collection of pictures, or on one of his several estates 
that were scattered about Austria and Czechoslovakia. 

The Prince in 1928 was Johann II; he was then in the seventieth, 
and, as it was to prove, the penultimate year of his long reign. It 
may seem odd that a sovereign should have spent so little time in 
his own realm, but Liechtenstein is not and never has been the 
home country of its ruling family. It is, on the other hand, a 
comparatively young country that bears its ruling family’s name. 
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Today, die reigning Prince, Frans Josef II, Johann IPs great- 
nephew, lives nearly all the year round in Vaduz. But that is only 
because his Vienna palace was rendered uninhabitable during the 
war and because most of his other properties either have been 
confiscated outright or else are uncomfortably situated within 
Russian-dominated territory. Johann II, like all the former 
members of his dynasty, was an Austrian, the head of a princely 
Austrian family and among the very richest of Europe’s hereditary 
landowners. Franz Josef II is now the head of this same family, 
though as a landowner he is considerably impoverished. 

Until 17x2. the sixty-two square miles of mountain and valley 
that constitute the Prince’s sovereign domain were divided into 
two non-sovereign but feudally owned pieces of territory—the 
county of Vaduz and the lordship of Schellenberg. In that year 
the Prince’s ancestor, Johann Adam of Liechtenstein, completed 
tile purchase of this property from its existing owner, Count 
Franz Wilhelm of Hohenems, -who was apparently in some 
financial difficulty. The price paid was 405,000 gulden. Pre¬ 
sumably Johann Adam must have had a surveyor or some such 
reliable person on the spot to advise him whether this was a fair 
bargain, but he bought the place sight unseen, and as a matter of 
fact never bothered to take a look at it afterwards. Nor did his 
heir, Anton-Florian, go near it, although in 1719, when Anton- 
Florian was its owner, the property was raised to the dignity of 
a Principality by the Emperor Charles VI of Austria and was 
named Liechtenstein after its ruling family. 

For over a century this same total lack of interest in their 
Principality seems to have infected all Anton-Florian’s successors. 
There were those among them who won renown—for them¬ 
selves, for their family, for Austria, but not, except very vicari¬ 
ously, for Liechtenstein. There was notably Prince Wenzel, 
soldier and diplomat, art collector and artillery expert who was 
at once the personal friend and military enemy of Frederick the 
Great of Prussia. One of the guns that helped Prince Wenzel to 
win tile Battle of Kolin against Frederick—a handsome enough 
looking object as these things go, cast in bronze and hearing the 
Prince’s own crest—was eventually brought to Vaduz and placed 
within the precincts of the casde. Why, though, is another 
matter—unless, at a guess, nobody knew what else to do with it. 
Certainly, it commemorates nothing in the history of Vaduz or 
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of the Castle of Vaduz or of Liechtenstein as such. For Prince 
Wenzel never took up arms in defence of his Principality; he 
never set foot in his Principality in all his life. 

Liechtenstein was one of the Principalities to become auto¬ 
matically autonomous when the Holy Roman Empire, of which 
it had been part, collapsed under the weight of Napoleonic might 
in 1806. It was thereafter an absolute monarchy as well as a 
Principality, but thirty-six more years elapsed before it was 
visited by one of its rulers. Then in 1842 Prince Alois II—one 
can imagine him feeling excessively adventurous—arrived in 
Vaduz for a brief stay. If he didn’t find the experience altogether 
intoxicating, he was at any rate willing to repeat it twice more 
before his death in 1858. 

Johann II was Alois II’s successor. I was never to be in 
Liechtenstein when he was in residence, but I was to see many 
pictures of him there—a very old man he looked, with a great, 
grey beard and whiskers and a dome-like head—for he was 
understandably and deservedly extremely popular among his 
people. He took far more interest in them and their country than 
any of his predecessors had done, and though he ruled mostly 
from a distance, he ruled with extraordinary beneficence. 

In 1862, he voluntarily renounced his absolute powers, and 
instituted a modified form of representative government. In 1921, 
he took the initiadve in replacing this with a new and still more 
liberal Constitution: so liberal, indeed, that while the Prince 
retained the power of veto, this same power was also vested in 
the voters themselves. If as few as four hundred of them dis¬ 
approved of any law passed in their own elected Parliament (or 
Landtag) they could demand a plebiscite with a view to having 
the offending law quashed. Johann II’s 1921 Constitution is still 
in operation; there is something of the British system in it, 
something of the American and something, as may be judged, 
uniquely Liechtensteiner. 

Johann II made only one serious mistake during his reign. In 
the Austro-Prussian war of 1866 he allowed his native feeling to 
get the better of his statesmanship, and took Liechtenstein, which 
was already a member of the German Confederation, into the 
conflict on Austria’s side. Actually, Liechtenstein’s army of fifty- 
eight men never saw any fighdng, nor was Liechtenstein invited 
to sign the subsequent peace treaty, which is the basis of the 
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story about Liechtenstein’s still being at war with Germany. 
(That, incidentally, was a reasonably fresh story when Alton Q. 
Chandler told it to me, but it has since become a chestnut, and I 
shall refrain from dwelling on it further.) But Liechtenstein’s 
intervention in the Austro-Prussian war, however delightfully 
Quixotic a flavour it may have in retrospect, was an ill-considered 
adventure at the time. If Prussia had proved more rapacious, it 
might have cost Johann II his throne and Liechtenstein its 
independence. 

Johann II, at any rate, was warned, and never committed the 
same blunder again. Two years later (1868) he abolished military 
service, thus putting the country on a permanently neutral 
footing. By 1928, as Alton Q. Chandler had indicated to mein his 
own fashion, there was only one survivor of Liechtenstein’s army 
to be met with. As a matter of fact, a sight of this ancient warrior, 
dressed in his uniform, is much more easily had today than it was 
then. For though he actually died in 1939, he is now prominently 
represented on all the picture postcard stands with which Vaduz 
has become infested. 

It must have taken some doing to keep Liechtenstein out of 
the First World War, because the Principality was bound to 
neighbouring Austria by a Customs and Monetary Union, and 
had been since 1852. However, Liechtenstein did manage to stay 
out, and there were no recorded violations of its neutrality. The 
real trouble began afterwards, when the country, still tied to 
Austria’s economy, found itself a victim of the Austrian inflation. 
In 1919, it sent a delegation to Berne under the leadership of a 
member of its ruling House, Prince Charles, and offered to be¬ 
come part of Switzerland. The Swiss turned the offer down, 
mainly on the grounds that their Protestant majority wouldn’t 
want to be saddled with another predominantly Catholic canton. 
This episode is discreetly omitted in die modern tourist literature, 
which naturally makes much of how jealous the Liechtensteiners 
are and always have been of their sovereignty. It also largely 
accounts for the anti-Swiss feeling diat is still to be found in 
Liechtenstein, especially among the older generation. For 
Switzerland put Liechtenstein in the position of a woman 
scorned, and the memory of that insult has rankled ever since. 

But the Swiss did provide immediate financial aid; they also 
took over responsibility for the Principality’s diplomatic and 
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consular representation abroad; finally, they agreed to enter into 
negotiations for a Postal, Customs and Monetary Union that 
would tie Liechtenstein happily to their own thriving economy. 

These negotiations were not completed until 1924, and in this 
connection it may be worth while to mention a friendly warning 
that Dr. M. A. Frick, Liechtenstein’s present Prime Minister, has 
recently addressed to the Americans, especially as I should 
imagine that this warning may have escaped notice in the United 
States. Dr. Frick views with considerable scepticism the American 
plan for an immediate economic union among the nations of 
Europe; it took, he points out, over four years for his tiny 
country to conclude the necessary agreements with Switzerland, 
although the negotiations were conducted in a consistently 
amicable atmosphere and were never held up by disputes. If the 
Americans would be guided by this experience, he says, they 
would have some idea—and at the moment he dunks they have 
none—of how vastly complicated an undertaking it would prove 
to achieve a full European economic union. I am no economist 
myself, but I suggest that here possibly is an occasion for 
Washington, London and Paris to consult Vaduz. 

Liechtenstein was beset by further troubles after it had finally 
tied itself to the Swiss economy. Almost immediately, the gravest 
political scandal in its history came to light. There had been a 
fraudulent misappropriation of public funds conducted over a 
lengthy period-—and on such a scale that many private citizens 
who had put dieir money in the Government Savings Bank found 
themselves stripped of everything. Though the Prime Minister 
of the day was not personally involved, he had to take final 
responsibility for the behaviour of the guilty officials, and very 
naturally he and his party were thrown out of office. Three years 
later, in 1927, when the people of Liechtenstein had hardly had 
time to recover from this blow, they were dealt another, even 
harder one. The Rhine burst its dykes, and flooded the country’s 
lowlands, with devastating results. 

Throughout this protracted time of stress and trial, Johann II 
acted as a kind of benevolent father who, even if he wasn’t 
necessarily on the spot when needed, could always be relied upon 
to help. He used a sizeable chunk of his private fortune to bolster 
Liechtenstein’s shattered economy during the critical years fol¬ 
lowing the war. And he dipped deeply into his purse again when 
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the flood disaster struck. There were other contributions forth¬ 
coming to pay for all the rebuilding and reclamation that had to 
be done—contributions, as a matter of fact, from most of the 
nations of the world-—but the Prince’s was by far the largest of 
them. If, historically speaking, Liechtenstein should be viewed 
as one of his private estates, which happened by accident to be 
an autonomous country as well, he was certainly no ordinary 
landlord. Far from demanding tithes and taxes from the peasants 
who largely made up the community that lived on this estate of 
his, he subsidised them. It was no wonder that his picture was on. 
view in every Liechtensteiner’s home. He gave his dynasty a 
popularity that it has not since lost. And now', in the penultimate 
year of his reign, his Principality was at last headed for prosperity; 
a prosperity that w'as to prove much greater, I should guess, than 
any Liechtensteiner dreamed of at the time. 

Alton Q. Chandler had given me detailed instructions about 
the journey. To begin with, I managed to persuade the booking- 
clerk at Montreux, who first of all did a lot of thumbing through 
of timetables and consulting of charts, to issue me a ticket to 
Schaan-Vaduz, the Principality’s one railway station. I changed 
at Geneva and again at Zurich, where I boarded the Vienna ex¬ 
press. I thought it hardly conceivable that this powerful aristocrat 
among trains, with its Pullmans and restaurant cars, could really 
stop at a place too small to be marked on any reasonably scaled 
map of Europe, but Alton Q. Chandler had assured me that it did. 
At the Swiss frontier town of Buchs it was halted for inspection 
by the Austrian Customs and Immigration officials—light khaki- 
clad figures who carried wicked-looking pokers for probing under 
the carriage seats for contraband. It was a moment of delight I 
had been waiting for when one of them approached me. 'Fur 
Liechtenstein I said haughdly, speaking the two w'ords in excel¬ 
lent German that at Alton Q. Chandler’s prompting I had 
laboriously committed to memory. This particular representative 
of international bureaucracy looked very surprised and very 
irritated, but he was plainly a beaten man; he muttered something 
unintelligible and passed on. 

After an hour’s wait in Buchs, the Vienna Express moved for¬ 
ward again. Two minutes later it was in Schaan-Vaduz. It paused 
there, as it might have done for some tiresomely unexpected 
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signal, and I had only just time to scramble oft' with my suitcase. 
As I turned round, I saw it sweeping majestically onwards, and I 
was left alone on a small country platform. 

It was a soft, sunlit afternoon. There had evidently been a 
heavy fall of snow recently ; the steeply rising highlands to the 
east of me were a rich white, but here in the valley the snow had 
mostly melted. A brass band was playing on a sort of village 
green outside the station, its members wearing handsome, dark 
blue uniforms. It didn’t appear to have any audience, except for 
a few half-attentive children. It might, I supposed, just be 
practising; but it might as easily have been assembled to honour 
the arrival of the first person to get off at Schaan-Vaduz since 
Alton Q. Chandler. 

I found the bus in which I was to make the three-mile journey 
to Vaduz on the other side of the green. It was ready to leave, 
and the rest of the dozen or so passengers had taken their seats. 
They were all obviously Liechtensteiners: the men in thick-soled 
boots, the women with shawls over their heads. They looked at 
me in a curious but friendly way, and the ones nearest the entrance 
murmured, ‘Griiss Gott.’ The driver was wearing a tweed cap 
and open-necked shirt, and as soon as I was seated he started his 
engine. Immediately, the bus began shaking from head to foot, 
as if in terror of the rough road ahead; in fact, the hand-brake 
trembled so violently I wondered if the driver could get a hold 
of it. 

Actually, though, the road wasn’t so alarming; it was pretty 
bumpy in places, but it was straight and it was flat. A little way 
along, we stopped to pick up a priest whose appearance caused a 
considerable stir; the woman sitting next to me all but prostrated 
herself in front of him, and the men removed their caps. I already 
knew that Liechtenstein was a devoutly Catholic country, and 
now I felt convinced that I had come across the man who wielded 
the real power in the Principality—the Mazarin of Liechtenstein, 
as it were. My surmise, as I was to find out some years later, 
wasn’t altogether wide of the mark. 

There appeared to be no other traffic coming in either direc¬ 
tion, but towards the end we were slowed down by a herd of 
cows meandering in front of us and who remained obstinately 
deaf to the driver’s hooter. I had a clear view of the Rhine a few 
yards away to my right, with Switzerland on the far side of it. To 
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my left were the Alpine peaks, and ahead on this same side was a 
medieval castle, standing in splendid isolation high on a rock, 
which I rightly assumed to be die Prince’s castle. Then, quite 
suddenly, the road had become the beginning of a street. The 
quaking bus halted. The cows went unconcernedly on their way. 
And this was Vaduz. 

On Alton Q. Chandler’s advice, I had booked rooms at the 
Adler Hotel; there were, he had told me, two other inns in 
Vaduz. The Adler, he had said, was bigger and rather more 
expensive than these other two, but in his opinion worth the 
extra money. I had no difficulty in finding it now, for the bus had, 
in fact, pulled up immediately outside it.: a white-faced building, 
with an eagle’s sign appropriately hanging from its portico. 

I walked up the two or three steps to the arched doorway that 
was the Adler’s front entrance, and was assailed by a smell of 
freshly baked bread. The landlord appeared to greet me and take 
my suitcase, and he was closely followed by my father who had, 
it turned out, arrived before lunch. 

My father was in excellent spirits. He had not come by Rhine 
steamer, or attempted a crossing of the snow-clad Alps, but 
paradoxically he was delighted to have discovered, as he put it, 
the most commonsense way of reaching Vaduz. ‘That friend of 
yours,’ he said, ‘was entirely wrong. There’s no need to go to 
Schaan at all. It’s much simpler to get off at Buchs. They run a 
perfectly good bus service from there, and it’s only a mile 
further.’ He led me into the bar-parlour that was furnished with 
some scrubbed wooden tables and benches, mostly in little 
cubicles. The landlord had prepared a blazing fire. ‘I expect we 
could get a cup of tea if we wanted it,’ my father said. * They’re 
extremely anxious to please. But it might be rather horrid. By the 
way, there’s a bathroom if you want a bath.’ 

It had never occurred to me that there wouldn’t be. 

‘Yes, it was the first thing they showed me. They only had it 
put in a few months ago apparently, and they’re still pretty proud 
of it. I haven’t tried it myself yet, but I’m told it’s the finest in the 
country. There aren’t more than a couple of others.’ My father 
was standing with his back to the fire, warming his hands. 

‘Is there anyone besides us staying in the hotel?’ I asked. 

‘No one except a rather curious English businessman who lives 
here permanently. I’ve already made firm friends with him. He 
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got them to put the bath in, and most of the year, he says, he has 
the place entirely to himself. I will say this for you—it’s a 
charming hotel, charming. But heaven knows how they make it 
pay. I told them I just wanted one course for lunch, and they 
brought me a whole chicken. A bit undercooked, perhaps, but a 
really first-class sort of a chicken, I should say, from what I had 
of it. And, you know, we’re paying less than seven shillings a day 
each for full pension—wine included.’ 

I wanted to hear more about the English businessman who was 
living in the hotel. 

‘Well, I thought at first he must be a spy,’ my father said, ‘he 
was so mysterious about himself. However, according to the 
landlord, lie’s actually running an international lottery from 
Liechtenstein territory. Evidently, it's a perfectly legal and 
respectable occupation to run a lottery in Liechtenstein, which it 
isn’t of course, in most other countries, and there are no taxes to 
pay, either. If you ask me, though, he’s not doing too well with 
it; he looks a bit discouraged—but, perhaps, that’s because he’s 
got no roof to his mouth, poor chap. Anyhow, you’ll be meeting 
him later on. He’s gone off to Austria for the afternoon. But he’ll 
be back this evening.’ 

We were to make a habit of referring to this man as ‘Roofless’ 
behind his back, which was no doubt heartless of us, but we never 
found out what his real name was. When we sat down to dinner 
that night, Roofless was already at his table—the only other 
occupant of the Adler’s dining-room. He was a dark, sallow- 
complexioned man, with a suspicion of a moustache; I guessed 
him to be in his early fifties. I agreed with my father that he had 
a melancholy air about him. Whether this was caused by business 
cares or not, I cannot say for certain, although I do know that 
either his lottery must have failed in the end or he have wearied 
of it. Whatever the case, he was a pioneer. By registering his 
company in Liechtenstein he blazed a trail that others with 
bigger companies, and more money to spend on registered 
offices too, were eventually to follow. Indeed, when I remember 
that Roofless was also responsible for having the Adler’s bath¬ 
room installed and, furthermore, owned a motor-car of sorts, it 
occurs to me that he should, perhaps, be considered the true 
founder of present-day Liechtenstein. 

Yet he certainly didn’t foresee the shape of things to come. To 
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him the Liechtensteiners were an irredeemably backward people 
who couldn’t be persuaded to take advantage of their oppor¬ 
tunities, and this was the gist of his conversation when he joined 
us after dinner. For example, he pointed out that though their 
country was perfectly suited to be a winter sports resort—and 
there seemed no doubt that he was right there—they would do 
nothing about turning it into one, would build no ice-rinks or 
ski-lifts or other such necessary component parts. Maybe with 
the deliberate intention of demonstrating what he meant by this, 
he lent us an old toboggan next morning, which we dragged up 
the three-miles’ long, snow-carpeted mountain road that wound, 
by way of the castle, from Vaduz to the village of Triesenberg. 
Our descent could hardly have been slower, because, for a man 
who liked adventure, my father was a curiously cautious tobog- 
ganist, from first to last digging his heels into the snow with such 
resolution that one might have supposed he would rather the 
toboggan didn’t move at all. Nevertheless, it was a descent that 
caused consternation among the few passers-by, who gazed at us 
transfixed, convinced apparently that a couple of uncontrollably 
reckless madmen had been let loose in their midst. 

I don’t mean this incident to suggest that the Liechtensteiners 
were a xenophobic people; they weren’t in the least. They said 
‘Grass Gott ’—their traditional greeting—no less readily and 
often to a foreigner than they said it to each other. But they had 
no wish to study and cater to the tastes of foreigners at the risk of 
sacrificing or disturbing their own way of life. In brief, they 
weren’t—and this was Roofless’s complaint about them— 
tourist-minded. 

I suspect, though, that Roofless had a grudging affection for 
their way of life, in spite of the outrage it caused his business 
instincts. At any rate, it inspired him to flights of fancy. On one 
occasion, he told us that under the Liechtenstein penal system 
the star convict was always entrusted with the key of the jail. 
‘Lets himself out every evening,’ he said, ‘to buy beer and stuff 
for the others. Then goes back, and locks himself in again. 
Would you believe it?’ I at least did believe it, because Roofless 
seemed in dead earnest] he spoke in a sort of sourly disapproving 
way that was habitual with him whenever he talked of Liechten¬ 
stein and the Liechtensteiners. But actually, as I now know, he was 
indulging in a poetic, I am tempted to say a loving exaggeration. 
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The truth is that Liechtenstein’s prison has rarely been in¬ 
habited, and the only basis of fact to Roofless’s story had to do 
with those officials who were guilty back in 1924 of misap¬ 
propriating public funds. For though they were locked up, then- 
relatives received permission to bring them in whatever refresh¬ 
ments they asked for. 

I can’t give an account of everything my father and I did 
during the ten days we spent in Vaduz. I have already mentioned 
the toboggan ride. I suppose we must have visited the post office 
and bought some Liechtenstein stamps with a view to sending 
home a lot of letters and postcards. I know I went to have my hair 
cut one day in the town barber’s shop: a sort of wooden hut, 
with a pagoda-like roof, and two doors, one marked Damen and 
the other Herren. We visited the castle, for this was open to the 
public while the Prince was not in residence. It had been a ruin 
at the time of Johann II’s accession. He had spent years having 
it restored ; the work had been completed in 1900. Except that the 
moat was left dry, this work had been carried out with extra¬ 
ordinary faithfulness to the castle’s medieval character and 
traditions. In fact, when I saw it, I no longer wondered that the 
Prince spent so little of his time in Vaduz. His home there, I felt, 
for all its external grandeur, must be a pretty bleak and un¬ 
comfortable place to live in. There was a museum in the castle 
that you could see over for the price of sixpence. I think, though 
I can’t swear to this, that its keeper was the survivor of the 
Liechtenstein army. Anyway, he was a very old man, who walked 
with the aid of a stick and wore some kind of uniform. The 
museum itself consisted exclusively of rifles, cannons, suits of 
armour and other such martial objects in various stages of out¬ 
datedness. These couldn’t be said to commemorate Liechtenstein’s 
former military glories, for Liechtenstein as such had no former 
military glories to commemorate. They recalled, rather, the 
exploits in the field of the Prince’s ancestors and also die periodic 
uses diat had been made of die country as a battleground before 
and after Johann Adam bought it. It seemed oddly inappropriate 
to me that Liechtenstein which, except for a brief lapse, had 
consistently cultivated peace during its history as a sovereign 
state should have such a bellicose museum. 

And then, one evening after dinner, the landlord took us into 
the ballroom on the first floor of the hotel to hear a rehearsal by 
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the national orchestra. It was a very sticky rehearsal. The con¬ 
ductor kept stopping to reprimand the player of the big drum 
and percussion. He was an unusually fat man, who was sitting 
apart from the rest of the orchestra on a raised dais and if he 
remembered to strike his drum at all he was invariably out of 
time. This offender, so the landlord confided to us, was the Chief 
of Police. Liechtenstein’s entire Police Force consisted of only 
four men, and I don’t know whether the Chief’s three sub¬ 
ordinates were also in the orchestra. If they were, he must have 
lost a lot of face with them that night, because the conductor 
certainly didn’t spare him. 

The Adler was the real hub of Vaduz’s social life. Its bar-parlour 
was filled every evening with Liechtensteiners who came to dis¬ 
cuss, over a mug of beer or a glass of the Vaduzer wine, the latest 
political situation in their own country, though never, so far as 
one could make out, the political situation in any other country. 
The Adler’s assembly room not only served as the Concert Hall 
for the national orchestra; every once in a while it became the 
Liechtenstein Cinema. On one particularly auspicious occasion 
two years before it had been used for an even gayer purpose than 
these. In 1926, according to announcements which were still 
plastered on every telegraph pole in the Principality, a galaxy of 
distinguished cabaret artists had appeared there—including 
‘Mister Harry, the man with two stomachs, the despair of the 
doctors and the wonder of both hemispheres.’ 

At the end of our ten days, the only adventure that my father 
had planned was a return to Liechtenstein, in the summer. He 
thought it’d be fun to bathe in the little open-air swimming-pool 
that he had espied in the very heart of Vaduz—half-way down the 
street, that is to say. More importantly, he wanted to explore the 
highlands which at present were practically inaccessible beyond 
Triesen because of the snow. 

We got back in mid-July. Roofless, now smartly dressed in a 
white suit and a pair of what used to be called co-respondent’s 
shoes, was still apparently the only other guest staying at the 
Adler. However, we found Vaduz uncomfortably and stickily hot 
at this time of year, and the swimming-pool turned out to be 
rather a disappointment because it was only meant for children to 
paddle in. We decided to head for the mountains right away. 

‘Well,’ said my father upon emerging from a conference with 
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the landlord, ‘there seem to be two possibilities—a place called 
Silum and a place called Gaflei. They’re both about five thousand 
feet up. The road to Silum ends at Triesenberg; from then on it’s 
just a cart track. Of course, we could perfectly easily walk the rest 
of the way if it wasn’t for all that luggage of yours, but the land¬ 
lord says he can arrange for a horse and cart to meet us at 
Triesenberg and take us up. Frankly, that other place, Gaflei, 
sounds a bit too sophisticated to me. There’s a motor road run¬ 
ning the whole way up there, and the landlord says the hotel’s 
usually full of foreigners. I’m all for Silum myself.’ 

That meant, of course, that to Silum we went. 

My memories of our stay there aren’t happy ones. To begin 
with, a great, damp cloud descended upon Silum as soon as we 
arrived and remained heavily upon it until the very day of our 
departure, completely obscuring what would otherwise have been 
a superb view of the whole Liechtenstein plain below. In the 
second place, the hotel at Silum—and Silum consisted of nothing 
but an hotel—was a little too primitive for my tastes ; the main 
course at almost every meal was an unrecognisable meat dish that 
I shrewdly suspected to be baked bear. Finally, when I had just 
persuaded my father to write Silum off, I made die mistake of 
standing on an insecure bench to look at a map. The bench 
toppled over, I fell with it and hit the side of my back hard on the 
edge of another bench. The result was a blood clot between two 
muscles, and for the next fortnight I was flat on my back, unable 
to move. There was no telephonic communication between Silum 
and the outside world ; my father had to go all the way down to 
Vaduz to fetch a doctor—a process which, if I remember right, 
took some eight hours. 

As soon as 1 was able to hobble, we moved on to Gaflei, wliich 
lay on approximately the same level about a mile to die north. 
As in the case of Silum, it consisted of nothing except its hotel, 
and this hotel was likewise a wooden structure. But it was rather 
bigger than die hotel at Silum, considerably more comfortable 
and better run. It had, I think, a bathroom, and the food certainly 
was excellent. It was German-owned, and there were a number 
of Germans staying there, who all appeared to be personal 
friends of the proprietor and the proprietress. Years later, 
incidentally, Gaflei was to be the scene of a black attempt to 
kidnap two brothers, who were refugees in Liechtenstein from 
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Hitler’s Reich, and smuggle them over the Austrian border. 
The attempt failed; but one of the brothers was seriously injured 
in his flight, and the other was killed outright. 

We stayed for nearly six weeks at Gaflei. My father interrupted 
this period when he packed a rucksack and v/ent off on his own 
for three days to explore the higher regions; the highest mountain 
in Liechtenstein, the Grauspitz, rises 8543 feet. He returned with 
stories of perilous ascents he had made; also widi a tale of having 
suddenly come upon a vast Customs House standing guard over 
an otherwise deserted mountain pass between Liechtenstein and 
Austria. The Liechtensteiners, so he had been assured by a 
fellow-traveller, had erected this Customs House, which was now 
totally out of commission, during the short period after the -war 
when they were left without a Customs Union and so had to man 
their own frontiers. Even allowing for some exaggeration on my 
father’s part, they must have taken the task extraordinarily 
seriously. 

There was an afternoon when everyone staying in the hotel 
was invited to attend a private reading of her works by Grete 
Gulbransson, and we descended to Gutenberg in a motorcade. 
There was a Saturday evening when the guests held a sort of 
concert party of their own; I did not perform at it, but my father 
caused more astonishment than admiration among his German 
audience by reciting a poem of Goethe’s. Otherwise, I can recall 
no organised diversions, except an occasional game of battledore 
and shuttlecock on the lawn outside the hotel. 

My father spent much of his time working on an autobiography 
that he had recently been commissioned to -write. He could not 
have chosen, perhaps, a lovelier or more peaceful place for this 
purpose, but he could have found places elsewhere than in 
Liechtenstein as lovely and as peaceful. 

For just as there was nothing ethnical so there was nothing 
scenic that gave Liechtenstein a really distinctive character of its 
own; it might, so far as this went, have been a mere extension of 
either Austria or Switzerland. Its highlands w r ere beautiful—but 
not uniquely beautiful. There were other highlands, no less green, 
odier highlands with the same profusion of wild flowers, other 
highlands where you could hear the whisper of the mountain 
streams and the lonely tintinnabulation of the cow-bells. 

All that gave Liechtenstein its individuality as a nation was its 
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atmosphere and this atmosphere, born of tire very fact that 
Liechtenstein was, anomalously, a nation, could best be summed 
up in the one word—remoteness. It was a remoteness pervading 
the whole country, so that to the traveller the whole country 
and every part of it he visited seemed like his own particular dis¬ 
covery. 

I have tried scrupulously not to overestimate the attractions 
that the Principality had at this time; I have tried not to look back 
on it through rose-coloured spectacles. It may be that I have 
merely succeeded in making it sound very dull, and in a sense I 
suppose it was dull. But only really dull to the unimaginative; 
for it was yours to make of what you pleased; it was a clean page 
to be written on as your fancy chose. Even Roofless couldn’t for¬ 
bear to write something appropriate on that page. And Roofless, 
so far as I’m aware, was die only man as yet bent on exploiting 
Liechtenstein. 

I must now step down from my pedestal, and confess that the 
time came when I, too, tried to exploit Liechtenstein. 

It was 193d. I had completed my studies three years before, 
and was still casting round for a way to turn an honest penny. It 
occurred to me quite suddenly in my bath one morning that if 
Luxembourg could be used as a centre from which to transmit 
information about soap and so on to the British Public, why not 
Liechtenstein also? If Radio Luxembourg, why not Radio 
Liechtenstein? 

I didn’t suppose I could carry through this idea unaided, a 
natural though I was convinced it was, but I soon had collected 
a strong team about me. There was, first, Quintin Strangways, an 
experienced but disaffected servant of the BBC. Pie wanted, as 
the Americans say, out, but hesitated to take out until he had 
found in elsewhere. He was to advise on all technical matters 
concerned with the erection of the station. 

Secondly, there was Marcus Coulton, a round-faced enthusi¬ 
ast, keen as they come, who was to take charge of the delicate 
negotiations with the Liechtenstein government. True, he had 
recently flunked the Diplomatic Service entrance examination, 
but his father, Sir Benboe Coulton, was a retired ambassador, and 
I felt confident, therefore, that Marcus had the necessary diplo¬ 
matic contacts and know-how. Besides, he was now working as 
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a clerk in a city bank, and I thought his financial connections 
might come in equally useful. 

We three approached a promoter, one Ron Fox, who was 
sufficiently impressed to invite us to his house to dinner for a 
further discussion of the project. This occasion was somewhat 
marred by the behaviour of Quintin Strangways, who must have 
been feeling more disaffected than usual. Anyhow, in between 
the meat and the sweet, he suddenly rose from his place on the 
right of his host, and brought his fist dov/n with a crash on the 
table. ‘Power!’ he exclaimed. ‘That’s what we’ve got to have— 
power! It’s the very life’s blood of radio. Without it you can’t do 
a damn thing, Fox, and I’m speaking as an expert. Are we going 
to find power in Liechtenstein? Of course we are. There’s power 
unlimited in those mountain waterfalls. But we’ve got to harness 
it. That’s the point. We’ve got to-’ 

‘ Quite, old boy,’ Ron Fox said. 

‘Administration or programme planning,’ Quintin Strangways 
went on with extraordinary irrelevance. ‘Which of them’s to 
come first? You wouldn’t know it, Fox my friend, but it’s a 
battle that’s been raging in the Corporation for years. Ever since 
there was a Corporation. I’ve told the DG, I’ve told the DA. . ..’ 

‘Who are they?’ Ron Fox asked politely. 

‘The BBC’s Director General and Director of Administra¬ 
tion,’ I translated. 

Quintin Strangways turned blazing eyes on me. ‘And I’ve told 
CP. You know how hard I’ve fought for sanity behind the 
closed doors of the Corporation. But where’s it leading, where’s 
it leading? In Radio Liechtenstein, programme planning must 
control administration. Programme planning must come first— 
or I’m clearing out here and now.’ He shook his fist in Ron Fox’s 
face. ‘Is that understood?’ 

‘Here’s to programme planning!’ Marcus jumped to his feet. 

‘To Radio Liechtenstein!’ I said, following Marcus’s example. 

‘Radio Liechtenstein!’ Quintin Strangways echoed mildly, 
and sat down, his eyelids drooping. 

The incident was passed, but it was clear nevertheless before 
the evening was out that Ron Fox’s enthusiasm for the project 
had cooled. In fact, he didn’t refer to the project again. He had 
already promised that if we could procure a cast-iron concession 
from the Liechtenstein government, ‘the boys’, whoever they 
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might be, would provide the money, and I presumed that 
promise still held good. ‘Well,’ I said, as I bade him good-bye, 
‘I’ll get in touch with you again when we’re ready to leave for 
Liechtenstein.’ 

‘Do that, old boy,’ he said vaguely. 

Actually, we weren’t ready to leave until the following 
September, because it wasn’t until then that Marcus was due for a 
fortnight’s annual holiday from his bank. He was insistent that 
we should go to Vienna, first of all, with a view to calling on the 
Prince. 

‘But the Prince has no real power,’ I said. ‘The priest’s the 
man we’ve got to get hold of.’ I was thinking of the priest I’d 
seen command such deference in the bus on my first journey to 
Vaduz. 

‘What’s this priest’s name?’ 

‘I don’t know. But we can easily find out when we reach 
Vaduz.’ 

‘Well, you may be right. Still, it wouldn’t do to ignore the 
Prince. It’s a question of protocol. You don’t understand diplo¬ 
macy, or you’d realise how immensely important protocol is.’ 

We left without Quintin Strangways, having decided it would 
be better to keep him in reserve for the time being. Marcus 
carried a new briefcase with him in which were two letters of 
introduction, both of them tied with pink cord and both of them 
bearing a large red stamp, from the Swiss Minister in London; 
the first was addressed to His Excellency Dr. Josef Martin, the 
Prince’s Lord Chamberlain; the other was addressed to His 
Excellency Dr. Josef Hoop, Prime Minister of rite Principality of 
Liechtenstein. 

We reached Vienna in time for dinner, and Vienna in 1937 still 
seemed gay to us who belonged to a generation that had not 
known it before the war. At one cafe we went to there happened 
to be an opera singer who gave an impromptu performance. No 
sooner had he sat down than I was conscious that someone had 
broken into a loud-throated rendition of the Eton Boating Song, 
and I was rather horrified to find that it was Marcus, who was 
accompanying the vigorous words with appropriate gestures. 
Later, I think I followed with 1 Forty Years On.’ But this is just to 
indicate how filled with optimism we were at the outset of our 
venture. 
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Next day, we were ushered into a handsome white and gold 
room that was Dr. Josef Martin’s office. Dr. Martin was an 
elderly, shrunken man, but he looked as a Lord Chamberlain 
should, sitting at a large desk beneath a blown-up photograph of 
the reigning Prince, who was now Franz I, Johann II’s younger 
brother. After Marcus had outlined the purpose of our visit, Dr. 
Martin asked whom we were representing exactly. 

‘Certain British interests,’ I said quickly. It sounded vague 
enough, but less vague, I thought, than ‘the boys’ would have 
done. 

Dr. Martin seemed satisfied, but said that the Prince was not 
in Vienna at the moment and that it would in any case be con¬ 
stitutionally impossible for him to take an active interest in such 
a project as ours. Dr. Martin strongly advised us to get in touch 
with Dr. Hoop. 

‘Your Excellency will inform His Royal Highness that we 
called to pay our respects,’ Marcus said. 

Dr. Martin nodded assent, and protocol, I took it, was thus 
satisfied. 

Late the following afternoon, we arrived in Liechtenstein. It 
seemed very little changed to me, although the road from 
Schaan-Vaduz to Vaduz was noticeably improved; it had been 
widened and was now faultlessly smooth. The Adler was exactly 
as I remembered it. Roofless, however, had disappeared, leaving 
no trace except the bathroom, which was his memorial. 

We sat down in the bar-parlour. There were maybe eight or 
ten others there—all Liechtensteiners, I assumed, for there had 
been a general murmur o f‘Gruss Gott’ as we came in. A waitress 
took our order, and brought us a bottle of Vadu{er. ( Vadu 7 L er, 
by the way, is a sort of vin rose. I should guess that connoisseurs, 
though I am not one myself, would rate it from ‘quite pleasant’ 
to ‘drinkable’.) 

I suggested to Marcus that it might be a good idea to consult 
the landlord about the best way of presenting our letter of 
introduction to the Prime Minister, and this we did when next 
he passed our table. 

‘Well,’ the landlord said. He spoke in German, of course, and 
I’m translating him quite freely. ‘Well, I don’t really know 
whether Dr. Hoop’s in Vaduz at the moment or not. But I tell 
you what. I saw the Home Secretary go into the cafe across the 
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street a few minutes ago. My waitress here’s a great friend of his; 
I’ll get her to go and fetch him. He’ll be able to help you for 
sure.’ 

Marcus was a little concerned about such informality of ap¬ 
proach, but a few minutes later the waitress reappeared, followed 
by a corpulent man, who was wearing a very wide-brimmed 
black hat and was smoking a cheroot. He was the Home Secretary 
in person. 

‘What can I do for you?’ he said. He likewise spoke in 
German. 

‘Well,’ Marcus said, getting respectfully to his feet, ‘we have 
a letter of introduction from the Swiss Minister in London to 
His Excellency the Prime Minister and . ..’ 

‘Good. You’d like to see him tomorrow?’ 

‘If that’s possible . . .’ 

‘What time? Eight? . ..’ 

Marcus hesitated. 

‘Nine?’ The Home Secretary went on unconcernedly. ‘Ten? 
Eleven? . . .’ 

Marcus turned to me a bit helplessly. 

‘Eleven,’ I said. 

Marcus raised his glass after the Home Secretary had gone on 
his way. ‘It’s in the bag!’ 

‘I still say we ought to get hold of that priest.’ 

‘Protocol, my dear boy, protocol! It’d be fatal to try going 
over Hoop’s head. Later, maybe, though personally I’m con¬ 
vinced that Hoop’s-’ 

‘Schhhhsh . . .!’ I said, for I had seen that a stranger was 
approaching us. He was a fiery-eyed young man, with fair, bushy 
hair that stood on end. He was wearing a sleeveless shirt and a 
pair of speckled knickerbockers. ‘You permit me to squat?’ he 
said, speaking in English. We neither of us understood what he 
meant immediately. However, he took our silence for agreement 
and sat down. 

‘ Yous twos vas talking vid de Chief Secretary of State just now, 
vas you nots?’ he asked fiercely. 

We pleaded guilty. 

‘You don’t vant to take no notice of vat dat joik says!’ 

The diplomat in Marcus rose brilliantly to the occasion. ‘I 
take it you belong to the Opposition Party?’ 
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‘I’ll say I do!’ 

‘ Where did you learn your excellent English ? 1 I said, tiying 
to follow Marcus’s example. 

‘ In de United States of America . 1 

‘Oh. Were you there long ? 1 

‘I’ll say. Two years. Vat, may I ask, vas your business vid de 
Chief Secretary of State ? 1 

‘Well/ Marcus began cautiously, ‘we’ve a letter of introduc¬ 
tion to the Prime Minister. . . / 

‘Hoop ! 1 The young man exclaimed disgustedly. ‘Vat you 
vant to see Hoop for? He is for de high jomp ! 1 

‘You mean literally ? 1 I said. 

‘Veil, de guy vill be out on his ear soon. Gee vizz, vat a mess 
dem bums haft' made of de contry ! 1 

He proceeded to dilate at some length on this theme, sweeping 
aside any interjections that Marcus or I ventured with a ‘Sez you 1 
or a ‘You’re telling me . 1 His chief complaint apparently was that 
the Hoop administration was pursuing too anti-German a policy 
by allowing refugees from the Hitler terror sanctuary in Liech¬ 
tenstein territory. This rather naturally put Marcus and me firmly 
on the Administration’s side. ‘You must admit , 1 I remarked at 
last, ‘ diat this Government has done a fine job of improving the 
roads. The road from Schaan. . . 

‘I’ll say it has! Gee vizz, and vat a crazy ding to haff done! De 
roads are so good now dat dese vealdy foreigners who come in 
deir automobiles are out of Liechtenstein before dey know dey 
haff been in it ! 1 

There was no answer to that one. 

‘Listen , 1 he went on. ‘I do not know vat business you guys 
haff wid Hoop, but I’m varning you you vill get no place vid 
him. If you vant any help, you come to me, see ? 1 He produced 
a card which he handed to Marcus. Then he got up, and bowed 
to each of us as he shook hands. ‘You play de hall vid me, I play 
de ball vid you. O.K .? 1 

‘What do you think ? 1 I asked Marcus as soon as the young 
man was out of earshot. 

‘Wouldn’t touch him , 1 Marcus said. 

For clarity’s sake, I think at this point I should interrupt my¬ 
self to explain Liechtenstein’s political system in rather more detail 
than I have done so far. The legislative branch of government 
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consists of a single House or Landtag of fifteen members; 
this House is elected by male franchise every four years, though 
it is subject to earlier dissolution by the Prince in case it becomes 
deadlocked in the course of its deliberations or runs into some 
other form of crisis. The executive branch of government 
consists, first, of a Prime Minister ( Regierungschef ) and a deputy 
Prime Minister; secondly, of two Secretaries of State or Council¬ 
lors and two deputy Councillors. The former are appointed by 
the Prince on the recommendation of the Landtag , and serve for 
a fixed period of six years, though they can be re-appointed at the 
end of that period; the latter are elected directly by the Landtag 
and are, therefore, dependent on a legislative majority for 
remaining in office in the same way that British cabinet ministers 
are. I have already said that the Prince retains the power of veto 
and that this same power is also vested in the voters themselves. 
The voters can use the weapon of a plebiscite for the purpose not 
only of quashing laws that have been passed in the Landtags but 
of going over the Landtag’s head, as it were, to enact laws of 
their own. 

There are only two political parties in Liechtenstein, and for a 
good many years now the representation of these parties in the 
Landtag has been split eight to seven. The majority (or govern¬ 
ment) party has been in power ever since the big misappropria¬ 
tions scandal of 1924 threw the opposition party out. There are 
likewise only two newspapers in Liechtenstein, and these are 
published, fairly enough, on alternate days, for one of diem 
supports the government and the other the opposition. They 
used to be—and in 1937 still were—published from the same 
office in Buchs. Subsequently, however, one of them removed 
itself from Buchs and is at present published in Vaduz. 

The government party is called the Buergerpartei; the opposi¬ 
tion party the Vaterldnaische Union . In political terms these 
names signify little. Both parties are essentially Conservative and 
anti-Socialist; the rift between them is more personal than 
ideological, and nowadays a major dispute in the Landtag is 
usually over some question of patronage. In 1937, however, 
there were a number of local Nazis and crypto-Nazis who tried 
to use the opposition party to serve their own purposes, and 
clearly the bushy-haired young man (whose name unfortunately 
I have forgotten) must have been among diem. 
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Later, these local Nazis were to make an attempt to hand their 
country over to the Reich. On the night of April 14th, 1939, 
swastika-shaped fires lit up the Liechtenstein mountains: they 
were intended as a signal to an SS convoy which was at Feldkirch 
just across the border, awaiting orders from Berlin to move. Next 
morning, the local Nazis seized the Rhine bridges; a party of loyal 
citizens hastily assembled in Vaduz and armed with sticks and a 
hosepipe went to do battle with them. Meanwhile, Dr. Hoop’s 
government lodged a strong protest via Berne. Miraculously, the 
SS convoy stayed where it was. Why—or why, indeed, Germany 
continued to respect Liechtenstein’s sovereignty during the war 
—is not easily understood. It couldn’t have been through any 
fear of Swiss retaliation, for die Swiss were not bound by treaty 
to come to Liechtenstein’s aid: in fact, they were all prepared to 
blow up the Rhine bridges in the event of a German putsch. 
Perhaps, it was simply that tiny Liechtenstein struck a senti¬ 
mental chord in Hitler’s heart, just as Andorra and San Marino 
had once struck a sentimental chord in the heart of Napoleon. 
Anyhow, Liechtenstein remained the only German state to escape 
the Nazi hug. 

The centre of the Principality’s political life, and the very em¬ 
blem at once of its sovereignty and democracy, is a renaissance- 
style, three-storey building at the extreme southern end of Vaduz; 
it was put up in 1903. For convenience’ sake, I shall call it the 
Parliament building, but there is no word in the English language 
polygonal enough to describe what it really is. On the ground 
floor the Police has its headquarters; on the first floor are the 
Principality’s government offices, including die Prime Minister’s 
office and secretariat; die Landtag’s chamber is on die second 
floor, as also are die law courts; and the prison is in the basement. 

I had gazed more than once at diis Parliament building when 
I first visited Vaduz, and had wondered wistfully which of the 
bicycles propped up against its outer wall belonged to which 
distinguished judge, statesman or police officer, but I had never 
had an opportunity to go inside. Now that this opportunity was 
come at last I found it an exciting thing in itself, though I am 
afraid that Marcus and I must have cut faintly comic figures as 
we walked along the street from the Adler wearing black coats, 
striped trousers and Anthony Eden hats. Marcus, however, had 
insisted that this get-up was a diplomatic necessity. 
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There was no guard or receptionist at the front entrance to ask 
us our business; no sign of anyone, in fact. We walked up to the 
first floor, and there we encountered a grey-haired man, with a 
neatly-clipped grey moustache who was pacing up and down out¬ 
side a door that had a sign above it saying ‘ Regierungschef’. He 
recognised us at once as the emissaries he was expecting, and 
introduced himself. He was Dr, Josef Hoop. 

The Prime Minister’s office was a large and airy room. He 
invited us to be seated. Whether he had a buzzer on his desk 
which he then pressed I don’t know, but almost immediately an 
adjoining door opened, and the priest walked in. 

Marcus and I exchanged a meaningful look. To be strictly 
truthful, and the collaborator has repeatedly insisted that I mustn’t 
be anything else, the priest was Dr. Hoop’s deputy. But I didn’t 
know that at the time. At the time, as I have tried to show, the 
whole charm of Liechtenstein was that you could believe any¬ 
thing you wanted to about it, and now I chose to believe that my 
theory of the priest’s wielding the hidden power in the Princi¬ 
pality was confirmed. He had insisted on being present at the 
interview, I decided, in order to make sure that Dr. Hoop 
committed no errors. 

I must admit, however, that this seemed less and less likely as 
the interview proceeded, for Dr. Hoop appeared very much in 
command of the situation. At the worst, we had expected him to 
be profoundly impressed by the novelty of our proposal. Instead, 
though he didn’t laugh outright—he was too polite for that—he 
was plainly amused by it. ‘ I have had,’ he said, ‘ five similar pro¬ 
jects put up to me in the past three months. The trouble is always 
the same. According to the terms of our postal union with 
Switzerland, we here can do nothing unless the Swiss agree. And 
the Swiss object very strongly on principle to the idea of a 
commercial radio station in Liechtenstein.’ 

Marcus frowned thoughtfully. He wasn’t beaten yet. ‘But this 
wouldn’t be a commercial station in the ordinary sense at all,’ he 
said suddenly, his eye glowing with a kind of evangelical fire. ‘ It 
would be paid for by advertisements—yes. But its chief purpose 
would be to broadcast propaganda for peace. It would be a 
peace station.’ 

‘That’s right,’ I agreed, though it was the first I’d ever heard 
of the idea. 
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The priest, I thought, was looking definitely interested. But 
Dr. Hoop merely smiled enigmatically. ‘A peace station?’ he 
said. ‘ Do you think a peace station here would necessarily mean 
peace for Liechtenstein?’ 

‘Well, would you be willing,’ I said, ‘to grant us a concession 
subject to Swiss approval?’ 

Dr. Hoop put the tips of his fingers together. He looked 
every inch the politician. ‘I could let you have a letter,’ he said 
slowly. 

The letter reached us at the Adler that evening. I forget its 
exact wording, but it was to the effect that if we chose to go to 
Berne and if we could obtain the agreement of the Swiss Govern¬ 
ment to our proposal for the erection of a radio stadon in 
Liechtenstein, then our proposal would be taken under advise¬ 
ment by the Liechtenstein Government and would be given the 
most serious consideration. 

We did go to Berne, where we were advised by a forthright 
commercial attache that if we wished to get anywhere with the 
Swiss we’d better quit blathering about peace and start talking 
strictly in terms of pounds, shillings and pence. Even so, we got 
nowhere, and eventually returned to London empty-handed 
except for Dr. Hoop’s letter. This wasn’t good enough for ‘the 
boys’. 

So Marcus went back to his bank. Quintin Strangways 
remained in the BBC, still wanting out. And I had to start casting 
around for some other way to turn an honest penny. 

Later, I wasn’t sorry. Later, I understood why Dr. Hoop had 
been so sceptical about the value of a peace station in his country. 
Later, when the war came, I realised that a British-controlled 
radio transmitting station of any kind within Liechtenstein 
territory would have been an invitation to Hitler and disaster. 

Dr. Hoop remained Prime Minister throughout the war, and 
as such he was the man chiefly responsible for the fact that the 
Principality emerged from those perilous years sovereign still, 
and more prosperous than it had ever been. I should have given 
much to be present at a meeting that took place in 1945 between 
him and a far less reputable Prime Minister. After the collapse of 
Germany, Pierre Laval arrived at the Liechtenstein frontier from 
Austria. Dr. Hoop went to the frontier in person, and facing 
Laval, who was on the other side of the barbed wire and the halt 
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signs, informed him that his request to enter Liechtenstein 
territory had been refused. Laval returned to his doom. 

Many pages ago, if you remember, the lady photographer, the 
collaborator and I were driving along a well-lit sort of arterial 
road towards Vaduz. It was past midnight, and we were in a taxi 
that we had hired in Buchs. 

With me, disillusionment had already begun to set in, but I 
was still hoping against hope that I should find the Adler un¬ 
changed. I wasn’t aware yet that it had actually been enlarged 
and remodelled several years before. 

In its present guise, the Adler has two entrance doors: the 
original one and a new one. The new one leads straight to a 
reception desk where guests are required to fill up a registration 
form on arrival, giving details of their passport and so on. This 
is something as typical, I think, of what Liechtenstein is be¬ 
coming as it would have been untypical of what Liechtenstein 
used to be. 

We, however, came in by the original door, and found our¬ 
selves in what I realised must be the old bar-parlour where I had 
met Roofless and the Home Secretary and the bushy-haired 
member of the Opposition. But it had been entirely re-furnished 
and redecorated; it had also been broadened by knocking down 
the wall that had once separated it from the hallway. A lot of 
bustle was going on inside, and the centre of this was a huge 
soda-fountain of Italian-after-American design. No landlord came 
forward to bid us welcome and help us with our luggage; there 
were no murmurs of ‘ Griiss Gott’, We were just three more 
tourists who had turned up rather late. The busy manageress was 
behind the soda-fountain counter, and, as she explained to the 
collaborator when he approached her, the boy who normally 
served as porter had gone off duty. All the accommodation she had 
left was three single rooms, high up under the eaves, and these 
we could take or leave. While- the collaborator went to inspect 
them, I sat down and had a cup of coffee with the lady photo¬ 
grapher. It was an excellent cup of coffee in its way; the look and 
the smell and the taste of it made me nostalgic for New York. 

'A telephone in every bedroom,’ the collaborator said non¬ 
committally on his return. He had got into one of his determinedly 
laconic moods, so that it was hard to tell whether he approved or 
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disapproved of what he had so far seen of Liechtenstein. As a 
matter of fact even the lady photographer, who is usually never 
at a loss for a word, remained oddly unresponsive to my expres¬ 
sions of horror. ‘There, there’, was roughly all she said, giving 
me a succession of metaphorical pats on the shoulder. 

For needless to say I did give vent to expressions of horror. 
The collaborator has never really forgiven my failure to buy a 
notebook at the outset of our trip, though he used his own chiefly 
for keeping bridge scores. But that night I did scribble down a 
few notes on the back of an envelope of what I should write 
when it came to describing my feelings on our arrival at the 
Adler; for example, ‘w’d have preferred not recognise bar- 
parlour at all. Familiar to me only in way that sight of bedizened 
divorcee may be familiar to man who has known & loved her 
as innocent girl.’ 

I have refrained in the end from making use of these notes, or 
of dwelling on what my own feelings were, for three reasons. In 
the first place, as I soon found out, what had happened to the 
Adler was simply reflective of a trend throughout the country, 
and it would plainly be unfair to make the Adler the scapegoat 
for this trend. Secondly, my initial horror was exaggerated; as 
time went on, I became not reconciled exactly but, as the psycho¬ 
logists say, adjusted to what I shall henceforth call the new 
Liechtenstein. Finally, and most important, mine was a purely 
personal reaction. I have a right to report that I found the Adler 
altered, and in what ways I found it altered. But I have no right 
to state as an absolute fact that it was altered for the worse. I was, 
let me face it, a middle-aged man returning to a favourite scene 
of his youth, and I am willing to admit that because I was this I 
should have resented any change however slight or of whatever 
kind. 

For all I know, someone arriving for the first time in Vaduz 
today and putting up at the Adler might be no less enchanted by 
the atmosphere than I was enchanted by a different atmosphere 
twenty-five years ago. Let him try it and see. Let it be said, 
moreover, that the new Liechtenstein is suffering from no dearth 
of proselytisers. Gordon Cooper, for example, has written a 
recent panegyric about it in his book Your Holiday in Switzerland: 
a panegyric that has been faithfully reprinted by one of the 
Vaduz travel agencies for the benefit of its prospective clients. 
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Mr. Cooper mentions that there are, small pensions aside, half-a- 
dozen hotels in Vaduz. These, incidentally, with the exception of 
the Adler, were all opened within the past fifteen years, and since 
Mr. Cooper wrote his piece a seventh has been added to them, 
which we shall be meeting in due course. For Mr. Cooper, any¬ 
way, the biggest of the Vaduz hotels, the Wald Hotel, which has 
an arrangement with Cook’s and ‘where you can even obtain a 
room with private bath . . . somehow lacks the right kind of 
atmosphere.’ But he implies that the Adler, which has no arrange¬ 
ment with Cook’s as yet and no private baths, does have the 
right kind of atmosphere for him, in spite of its reception desk 
and telephone in every room and new, self-consciously Alpine, 
dining-room. He states explicitly that another hotel, the Schossle, 
is very much to his taste, though he warns people seeking quiet 
that in 'this jolly hostelry music, song and dance often continue 
into the early hours.’ I can well imagine that they do, for the 
Schossle Hotel is, in fact, equipped with dance floor, dance-band 
stage and microphone. In order to clarify what Mr. Cooper con¬ 
siders the right kind of atmosphere, I should add that to him the 
new Liechtenstein is a ‘ Cloud-cuckoo-land ... a land of yester¬ 
day ... a modern-day Ruritania . . . that almost forgotten world 
of pre-1914 Vienna’, and ‘a fairy tale of the mountains’. 

To my mind, as I have hinted elsewhere, none of these things 
is really compatible with tourists and charabancs. But, to con¬ 
tinue being as fair as I know how, Mr. Cooper is evidently not at 
all of the same opinion. Indeed, the last evening he spent in Vaduz 
stands out in his memory as having been one of particular 
delight for the very reason that ‘a bus-load of Swiss men and 
women poured into the inn’ where he was staying, and continued 
singing until far into the night. ‘When their big bus roared its 
“Auf Wiedersehen” to Vaduz,’ he writes, ‘I awoke and heard 
the singing die away down the moonlit street. .. . Already I was 
a little homesick for the land I would not leave until the morrow, 
but to which I know I must return again.,..’ 

I had returned to this land, and next morning was awakened by 
a cacophony of saws and hammers. Later, when I emerged from 
the Adler Hotel to take a stroll, the big buses were roaring both 
good-bye and hullo to Vaduz every few minutes, while baying 
motor-cars and yapping motor-cycles were doing all they could to 
fill what might o therwise have been intervals of comparative silence. 
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Perhaps Vaduz can still be described as being really just one 
street; that, at any rate, was how the collaborator saw it. But it is 
that only because this one street and the hotels and villas on the 
slopes to the east of it and the humbler dwellings on the Rhine¬ 
land plain to the west of it have as yet to form an unbroken 
built-up area. They may well do so before long, if new buildings 
continue to go up at their present rate; and the cacophony I 
mentioned just now is an indication of how fast and persistent 
that rate is. 

Meanwhile, one street or no, Vaduz has lost its village character 
without, I am afraid, acquiring a superior character or, indeed, 
any other character at all. Very little of it was recognisable to me 
that morning, and when I found the little wooden barber’s shop 
with the pagoda-like roof still standing I felt somewhat like 
Gibbon must have felt on beholding a piece of ancient Rome 
sticking out of the ground. But I doubt if this barber’s shop would 
strike a newcomer as being any more untypical of Vaduz in its 
existing state than, say, the large bank a few doors further on. 
For in its existing state Vaduz has nothing typical about it. It is a 
mere haphazard growth —a response, without order or design, 
to various influences. Tourism is the most obvious of these 
influences—and hence the memento shops, the beer garden, the 
ice-cream parlour, the parking lot for buses and so on. But 
tourism is not the only influence. For example, Vaduz has a 
museum, because somewhere was needed to house those ancient 
armaments that used to be on display in the castle before the 
Prince took up permanent residence there. Or again, Vaduz has 
an aspiring skyscraper of an office building, because this was 
necessary when a profitable business began to be made out of 
allowing foreign holding companies to register in Liechtenstein 
provided they appointed a Liechtensteiner as their local repre¬ 
sentative. No doubt, the same sort of thing could be said about 
the development of any urban district. But in the case of Vaduz 
the result is a hodge-podge, comic in places but aesthetically 
worthless as a whole. And the renaissance-style Parliament 
building, which used to be a reminder that if Vaduz was a village 
it was also the capital of a sovereign state, is now a contribution 
to this hodge-podge. 

Nor, though I may be wrong here, did I get the impression 
that the inhabitants of Vaduz are filled with any overwhelming 
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civic pride. When I went to cash a traveller’s cheque in one of the 
new banks, I had a talk with the young clerk who attended me. 
His memory of Vaduz went back a considerably shorter distance 
than mine, and he couldn’t recall its village days; he only knew 
that it was growing all the time. He wasn’t sure exactly when his 
bank had been built, but thought it must have been opened near 
the beginning of the war to accommodate the rich refugees who had 
found shelter in Liechtenstein; indeed, he seemed to regard the 
whole development of Vaduz up to the present as a kind of 
monument to these refugees. I asked him about the museum— 
only a stone’s throw from where we were. He wasn’t sure when 
that had been built, either; he had no idea why it had been built. 
Some foolishness, he suggested, for he had never been inside it 
himself and didn’t intend to go. It was just a place filled with a lot 
of uninteresting old objects, he told me. He smiled deprecatingly, 
and shrugged his shoulders. Then, to drive the point home, he 
added: ‘Like your Victoria and Albert Museum in London, is 
that not so ? ’ 

But this sort of attitude is hardly surprising when one remem¬ 
bers that the Liechtensteiners have virtually no background as 
townsmen. They are a predominantly peasant community who 
some twenty years or so ago began to have money to invest and 
chose to invest it in property. This process of investment really 
accounts for Liechtenstein’s tourist trade, and it was a process 
enormously accelerated during the war when the Liechtensteiners 
prospered as they had never prospered before. Refugee wealth 
flowed into their country. There were astronomic wages to be 
earned working for the Germans across the Austrian border. 
There was an insatiable and inflated export market for their farm 
produce, and here, by an ironic stroke of fortune, they even 
found the great flood disaster of 1927 a profitable inheritance; for 
the flood had irrigated their land and had consequently made it 
exceptionally fertile soil. It was after the war that Liechtenstein’s 
tourist trade got going in earnest. It was then that the new 
Liechtenstein may be said to have been born. 

But inevitably this new Liechtenstein has an improvised 
appearance about it, because the tourist trade was not something 
decided upon as a matter of policy, and accordingly planned, but 
something which, like the development of Vaduz, merely hap¬ 
pened. Moreover, the Liechtensteiners, however enriched, remain 
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a peasant people, and their efforts at urban sophistication, 
designed to appeal to tourists, are still liable to be extremely 
primitive. It is characteristic of this primitiveness that outside one 
of the several new stores in Vaduz, which are stuffed with im¬ 
ported fineries, there should be placed, bang in the middle of die 
pavement, a glass showcase containing simply and solely a very 
ordinary-looking deck-chair! These new stores, incidentally, are 
reminiscent of Andorra, except that the goods on sale in them can¬ 
not be had at any bargain prices. And it is characteristic of this 
same primitiveness, that, in my room at the Adler at least, there 
should have been a telephone, but no chair, no chest-of-drawers 
and no cupboard 1 This mistaking the shine of luxury for the 
actuality is again reminiscent of Andorra. I don’t think I am 
treading on the collaborator’s toes if I relate that in one Andorran 
hotel we stayed at I was provided with a private bathroom that 
had no towels in it. This omission proved perfectly logical 
because, as it turned out, there wasn’t any hot water either. 

The Liechtensteiners have less excuse for such shortcomings 
than the Andorrans, for Andorra, whatever the collaborator may 
have said to its detriment, has the advantage of being cheap. The 
new Liechtenstein is far from that. The lady photographer and 
the collaborator often accused me of ‘living in the past’ when I 
complained, for example, of having to pay approximately eleven 
shillings and sixpence for a bottle of the same Vaduzer wine that 
used to be given away in almost unlimited quantities with every 
meal. But actually I was prepared for Liechtenstein prices to have 
trebled; I was not prepared for them to have gone up nearly 
five times. They are, in fact, as high now as prices in Switzerland, 
which is to say that they are as high as anywhere in Europe. 
Government officials with whom I spoke about this—and I 
should explain here that government officials in the Principality 
are as delightfully accessible as they ever were—excused it on the 
grounds that Liechtenstein is tied to the Swiss economy. But the 
answer is that Liechtenstein had already been tied to the Swiss 
economy for fifteen years when the war broke out, and its prices 
weren’t on a level with Switzerland’s then. One can only conclude 
that it is tourism that has humped them up. 

Objectively speaking, I suppose one would have no good 
reason for grumbling about this if the Liechtensteiners were as 
skilled and experienced in catering to tourists as the Swiss. As a 
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matter of fact, I did forget to grumble about it -when, after a 
couple of nights at the Adler, we moved to a brand new foreign- 
built hotel called the Sonnenhof. The Sonnenhof is charmingly 
situated about fifteen minutes’ walk up one of the steep mountain 
roads from Vaduz: out of earshot of the roaring buses. I have 
seldom, if ever, been in a more peaceful, better run or more com¬ 
fortable hotel. I had a large, airy room, excellently furnished in a 
sort of modern rustic style, with table, chairs, desk, lamps and 
chest-of-drawers as well as telephone; I had a private garden 
terrace reached through French windows; I had a private bath¬ 
room that worked as magnificently as it looked. The cuisine was 
Swiss at its best, and I begrudged none of the little over two 
pounds a day that I paid for staying eti pension. 

The Sonnenhof is the hotel that wasn’t yet opened when 
Gordon Cooper was last in Vaduz, and very possibly, in view of 
its genuine luxuriousness, he would feel that it lacks the right kind 
of atmosphere. Admittedly, there was nothing in this atmosphere 
to remind me of the old, undiscovered Liechtenstein. Except for 
the view to be had of die Prince’s Zenda-like castle, which is still 
splendidly isolated and still an invitation to the fancy, I should have 
enjoyed the Sonnenhof just as well if it had been situated on some 
odrer equally secluded mountainside. Indeed, I should have pre¬ 
ferred it to be within walking distance of a more attractive centre 
than Vaduz. 

But then I am not one widi Mr. Cooper in believing that the 
new Liechtenstein has an atmosphere that sophistication at its 
best would impair. I think, on the contrary, that the new Liech¬ 
tenstein has an atmosphere that sophistication at its best could 
only improve. Personally, and no doubt selfishly, I would rather 
that the Principality had never been thrown open, as it were, to 
tourists; but now that it has been—and I assume irrevocably—I 
wish drat it could at least be a first-class place of its kind. 

In one of the Vaduz travel agency brochures there is a sentence 
to the effect that Liechtenstein resembles a small Riviera in the 
heart of the Alps, and this is presumably intended to suggest that 
the Principality is in a fair way to becoming a second Monaco. It 
is not, but I should be much happier about it if it were. I’m not 
thinking of a casino ; that, as a matter of fact, is something that 
Liechtenstein can almost certainly never have, for though the 
idea has been mooted more than once, the Swiss have always 
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refused to countenance it—allegedly on moral grounds, though 
also, one may suspect, because a casino in Vaduz would hardly be 
to Switzerland’s economic advantage. But, as I’ve said, I’m not 
thinking of a casino. That alone could not in any case put 
Liechtenstein in Monaco’s class. I’m thinking of other things that 
give Monaco real distinction as a resort, aside from the natural 
beauty of its setting and the romanticism of its sovereignty. I’m 
thinking of its man-created grace and elegance, of its culture, im¬ 
ported though that may largely be—in brief of the design 
behind it. 

Liechtenstein as a resort has no such design behind it, and that, 
as I have already pointed out, is mainly due to the fact that the 
Liechtensteiners themselves are ill-equipped to give it one. Yet 
there are those on the spot who might reasonably be expected to 
possess the knowledge and the taste and the will to provide the 
necessary guidance. For Liechtenstein today has an aristocracy, 
which is something else it did not have before the war. The leaders 
of this aristocracy are members of the Liechtenstein family who, 
deprived of their own estates when eastern Europe fell under 
Communist domination, followed the Prince to Vaduz. Some of 
them, as we shall now see, are taking an active interest in the 
tourist drive. 

It is really due to the lady photographer that I found this 
out. 

After my sad and lonely exploration of Vaduz that first 
morning she asked me to take her to see the church, which is 
beyond the Parliament building at the very end of the street, and 
on our way back we paused outside one of the memento shops to 
look at the picture postcards—or rather at one particular picture 
postcard. The lady photographer was as excited as a schoolgirl 
because she was sure that a man we had seen in the church was 
the Prince, and now, to make doubly sure, we were studying the 
Prince’s photograph. 

4 Of course, it was him,’ she said. 

4 Well, if it wasn’t, it must have been his double,’ I said gal¬ 
lantly, though actually I couldn’t detect the slightest resemblance. 

4 Listen! ’ she said. 

I listened, and distinctly heard a conversation going on in 
English. Upon investigating this phenomenon further, by poking 
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my head through the open shop door, I saw that the lady behind 
the counter was explaining something in his own language to a 
young American in a dark blue sports shirt. 

The lady photographer was close behind me. ‘Wait till he’s 
gone,’ she said, meaning the American. 1 Then you really ought 
to speak to her. It’s a golden opportunity.’ 

As I have mentioned before, both the lady photographer and 
the collaborator had become increasingly doubtful of my ability 
to get at the facts—I think this doubt first arose in their minds 
when I declined to buy that notebook—and the lady photo¬ 
grapher, in particular, often seemed to feel it necessary to prod 
me on to greater efforts. While we were waiting for the American 
to go, which he was irritatingly slow about doing, we strolled 
round the shop, picking up this and that. Among other things 
we came across were the complete works of the American writer 
Paul Gallico—or nearly the complete works of Paul Gallico— 
with each separate volume and copy autographed by the author. 

The lady behind the counter was handsome, prematurely grey¬ 
haired, and spoke almost faultless English with a slight mid- 
European accent. I noticed that she was wearing, pinned to her 
blouse, one of the mass-produced, imitation-gold coronet 
brooches that were on sale in the shop. It looked very well on 
her; one might have believed it real. 

I forget quite how I opened the conversation. It may have 
been with some reference to Paul Gallico, for I had heard from 
one of Mr. Gallico’s compatriots in Madrid that he now made his 
home in Liechtenstein and found Liechtenstein so peaceful and 
remote that he could hardly be tempted away from it. This same 
compatriot of Mr. Gallico’s had suggested to me that I should 
look Mr. Gallico up when I reached Liechtenstein, though he had 
warned me that Mr. Gallico didn’t ordinarily like seeing people ; 
Liechtenstein had turned him into something of a hermit, I 
gathered. However, I was in any case too late. This was the 
penultimate week in May, and Paul Gallico had already hit 
London for the Coronation. 

Or so the lady behind the counter informed me. I remarked 
that I, who had last been in Liechtenstein in 1937, found things 
much changed. She agreed that the development was extraordin¬ 
ary, but said that she herself had been living in the country only 
since 1945 and hadn’t known it previously. When conversation 
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was threatening to run dry, our photographer intervened with 
an explanation to the effect that the collaborator and I were 
writers and wanted information about Liechtenstein for a book. 
The lady behind the counter then said that I had certainly come 
to the right place, for I was in the Quick Tourist-Office, where all 
the information I could possibly need was available. Unfortu¬ 
nately, though, she was merely helping out her friend, the 
Baroness, who was in London at the moment on Quick Tourist- 
Office business. The Baron, too, was away for the night ; he had 
gone to meet some tourists in Switzerland. He, however, would 
be back tomorrow, and the lady suggested that I should take an 
early opportunity of meeting him. 

That seemed to be that, though before taking our leave the 
photographer loaded me up with free travel literature and urged 
me to buy all the reference books in sight. I did buy one slim 
English volume. It cost me over a pound, which I thought a lot, 
but I found it very useful and I hereby make acknowledgment to 
it: Valley of Peace , the Story of Liechtenstein , by Barbara Greene 
(Vaduz, 1947). 

‘I think we ought to ask the lady in the shop to have a drink 
with us,’ I said when we had rejoined the collaborator, who was 
firmly occupying a table in the beer garden as, indeed, he had 
been most of the morning. T’ve a feeling she’s secretly against 
this tourism business. Of course, she couldn’t very well say so in 
the shop—especially as the Baroness is a friend of hers. But if we 
could get her alone, and make an ally of her, she might be able 
to solve the whole mystery for us.’ 

‘ What mystery?’ The collaborator said, giving me one of his 
long-sufferingly patient looks. 

‘All this,’ I said, indicating with a sweep of the hand die new 
Liechtenstein. ‘Who’s paying for it? What hidden power is 
behind it?’ 

‘ There’s no mystery about that/ the collaborator said, 

‘Of course, there isn’t,’ the photographer said. ‘It’s just a 
perfectly ordinary development.’ 

‘You don’t understand,’ I said, feeling a trifle squashed, but 
keeping up a bold appearance. They didn’t understand drat there 
were times when out of habit my imagination was free once more 
to wander in Liechtenstein. It was an atavism. 

‘Still,’ die photographer said, ‘I do think it would be a good 
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idea to ask the lady for a drink. We’ve been here a whole morning, 
and we haven’t found out anything yet.’ 

4 So do I,’ the collaborator said, taking another swallow of beer. 
It was a hot and thirsty day. 

After some discussion the lady photographer went off to issue 
the invitation. ‘If /asked her,’ I said, ‘she’d probably think I was 
trying to get off with her.’ 

‘Of course,’ the collaborator said. ‘She certainly would.’ 

Our photographer returned with the news that the lady 
couldn’t leave the shop at the moment, but that she was going to 
meet us this evening in the beer garden and was bringing her 
husband with her. 

They turned up promptly. The husband was a very large man, 
and was wearing a pork-pie hat. He spoke as faultless an English 
as his wife; any accent that might otherwise have been detectable 
was covered by a pronounced drawl. 

We sat them down, as it were, provided the lady with an 
orangeade and the lady’s husband with a beer, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to bombard them with questions about Liechtenstein. 
Did they know Dr. Hoop? Oh yes, he was a great friend of 
theirs. What was he doing now? He was the President of the 
Bank, a judge of the High Court, and he had his private practice 
as a lawyer. He was certainly someone I should look up if I had 
met him when he was Prime Minister. And did they know the 
Prince? Well, yes, they had met him. ‘Is he nice?’ the lady 
photographer asked. The lady’s husband intervened at this point 
to observe that the castle was full to bursting point because the 
Prince had so many of his relatives staying with him. ‘Though, 
perhaps, it’s not quite so full as Buckingham Palace,’ he added, his 
drawl accentuated, ‘where I understand they’re always bulging 
out on to the balcony.’ 

We were as hospitable as we might have been to a couple of 
helpful yokels in a pub. ‘You’ll have another beer, won’t you?’ 
the collaborator said to the lady’s husband. The lady’s husband 
declined. ‘ Oh, go on, it will do you good,’ the collaborator said, 
summoning the waitress. 

There were moments, I must confess, when it occurred to me 
that both the lady and the lady’s husband were getting a little 
weary of our persistent questioning. I attributed this to their 
preoccupation with the problem of some English people whom 
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they were supposed to send on to Gaflei, and who were late 
arriving. Twice, indeed, the lady’s husband left the table, and 
walked up to the bus station by the new post office, a few yards 
away, to see if the English people were on the latest bus that had 
just roared in. But the English people had evidently got lost, and 
the lady’s husband, who didn’t seem to care much for this 
business of meeting buses anyhow, finally decided to give 
them up. 

‘We must meet again soon,’ the collaborator said. ‘Perhaps 
you and your husband would have dinner with us one night.’ 

The wife said she would ring us up at the hotel. The col¬ 
laborator tore a page out of his notebook and wrote our names 
down, putting his own first, I noticed, in very large letters, and 
mine second in smaller letters, as though he were drawing up a 
sort of playbill. He handed it to the wife. 

‘And your name?’ the lady photographer asked tentatively. 
The lady mumbled something we didn’t catch. 

‘Sure I can’t persuade you to have one more beer before you 
go?’ the collaborator was saying to the lady’s husband. 

But for the moment, at any rate, our new acquaintances had had 
enough. 

When I called at the Quick Tourist-Office late next morning, 
an erect, coatless young man, who hadn’t yet shaved, was behind 
the counter. ‘Is the Baron back?’ I asked him. 

‘I am the Baron,’ he said in a tone of voice that sounded a 
little impatient and a little indignant. 

I explained my business. 

‘I could tell you more than anybody else possibly could, 
but. . .’ He threw up his hands. ‘I have no time. In just five 
minutes from now I have another party arriving. You see, it is 
impossible.’ 

T do.’ 

‘One moment!’ He went into his office at the back of the 
counter, and came back with a letter which he handed to me. 
‘This is the sort of thing that’s coming in all the time.’ It was a 
letter saying that the BBC television service proposed to send 
a unit to Liechtenstein in the autumn, with the inevitable Mr. 
Richard Dimbleby as commentator. 

‘Very interesting,’ I said. 
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‘It is nothing. You come to the Wald Hotel at eight o’clock 
sharp tonight. I am showing my movie for the first time. You will 
learn a lot from it, and afterwards I may be able to spare you a 
few minutes.’ The Baron’s manner struck me as a trifle peremp¬ 
tory, but I supposed this was partly due to the fact that he was 
speaking in English ; his command of the English language was 
not by any means complete. ‘Thank you,’ I said. ‘I’ll be there.’ 

‘And you will bring your friends with you.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

The Wald Hotel, if you remember, is the biggest hotel in 
Vaduz—the one that has an arrangement with Cook’s and doesn’t 
have die right kind of atmosphere for Mr. Gordon Cooper. It 
stands about ten minutes’ walk further up from the Sonnenhof, 
and one of its special attractions is a private swimming-pool. A 
couple of big buses were parked in the driveway when we 
arrived that evening. The bar, however, was empty; we ordered 
some gin fizzes which turned up in due course, un-iced; ap¬ 
parently something like the same general breakdown in the 
refrigeration system that had afflicted Andorra while we were 
there was now afflicting Liechtenstein. While we drank our 
warmish gin fizzes, we could hear chairs being dragged labori¬ 
ously into place for the film show. 

There was no immediate sign of the audience in the dining¬ 
room, either, but its presence was shortly revealed when a door 
opened and sounds of a jolly English gathering enjoying a com¬ 
munal dinner in foreign parts issued from the adjoining room. 

It was eight o’clock sharp before we were half-way through our 
own dinner. I didn’t dare be late, so I renounced the roast veal or 
whatever it was, and went ahead, telling the lady photographer 
and the collaborator to follow me. However, I was the first 
arrival in the lounge that had now been satisfactorily transformed 
into an auditorium, with ten or so rows of wooden chairs on each 
side and a gangway in between; the room was empty except for a 
tall man with a drooping moustache, who afterwards turned out 
to be the party’s official guide, and a clean-shaven young man 
who was busily preparing to operate the projector. I thought I 
recognised this young man, but he looked at me blankly. ‘Excuse 
me,’ I said. ‘Has the Baron arrived yet?’ 

‘/am the Baron,’ he said. ‘Take a seat, please.’ 

I took a seat in the front row, and presently the Baron’s party 
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of English tourists filed in. Maiden ladies predominated among 
them, but there was a young engaged couple who sat down next 
to me and a ruddy-complexioned middle-aged man in a blue 
serge suit who turned up last of all and was loudly hailed as 
‘the general’. Apparently, he had appointed himself the party’s 
unofficial commander-in-chief. He was now subjected to a good 
deal of admiring chaff for having rounded them all up to attend 
the Baron’s film show and for then very nearly failing to put in 
an appearance himself. 

The drooping-moustached guide introduced the Baron as a 
cousin of the reigning Prince. He regretted that die Baroness 
could not also be present, but the Baroness, he explained, had 
gone to London to attend the Coronation. At this, there was a 
general murmur of approval. The Baroness, the guide continued, 
was, as diey knew, an Englishwoman born, the daughter of the 
late Sir Noel Curtis-Bennett, and die Duke of Edinburgh had 
personally insisted that as the only English Liechtensteiner she 
must be present at the Coronation. This news produced a positive 
gasp of pleasure, and could not have put the audience in a more 
receptive mood. 

The Baron then delivered a short introductory speech. He 
referred more than once to the smallness of his country, and told 
several of the old, familiar stories, including the one about 
Liechtenstein’s still being at war with Germany. It was put over 
with a good deal of whimsical charm. The Baron revealed an 
engaging public manner, helped to some extent by the uncertain¬ 
ness of his English, and an attractive smile. 

The film was a silent one in colour, and the Baron, in addition 
to operating the projector, provided a running commentary. The 
opening shot showed a villa of no particular distinction on the 
mountainside above Triesen. This, the Baron announced, was 
the home of ‘die great American writer, Paul Gallico’; die 
audience’s reponse was somewhat puzzled. But as a whole, I think 
it fair to say that the film was enjoyed by all. It struck me, at any 
rate, as being a good job of photography and editing, and I 
thought some of the more spectacular shots deserved the ooohs! 
and aaahs! and isn’t thatlovelys? widi which they were welcomed. 

The concluding part of the film dealt with the Royal Family, 
and die lady photographer and the collaborator, who must have 
determined to get die last centime’s worth out of their dinner, 
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didn’t creep in until even this was half-way through. They missed 
a picture of the heir apparent playing in the castle grounds, which 
caused several female voices to cry out shrilly, ‘He’s just like our 
Charlie.’ In fact, I think almost the first shot they saw was one of 
a very large man in hunting outfit who, the Baron told his audi¬ 
ence, was Prince Hans, a cousin of the reigning Prince, a famous 
huntsman and ornithologist. It hardly needs adding that Prince 
Hans was the husband of the lady whom we had first met in 
the Tourist-Office. 

The Princess herself came in for a mention as soon as the film 
was over, for the guide then announced that a special treat was in 
store for the party next morning. The Baron had arranged for a 
Princess of the Royal House to be in attendance at the Quick 
Tourist-Office, and she would stamp each of their passports with 
a picture of the castle. This meant presumably that the lady, in or 
out of the Quick Tourist-Office, was not bashful of disclosing 
her true identity, and I wondered why she hadn’t been more 
explicit about it with us. 

The Baron was now surrounded by members of his party who 
had questions to ask of him, but he said that he would join us as 
soon as he could get away. We went into the garden to await him: 
there were tables under the trees and a space for dancing and a 
small orchestra playing a succession of Viennese waltzes. We sat 
down at one of the tables, and ordered drinks. 

The collaborator, though he agreed with me that Prince Hans 
and the Princess might have spared us some slight retrospective 
embarrassment if they had told us unequivocally who they were, 
seemed to think that this business of the members of the Liechten¬ 
stein family’s acting as travel agents, and helping to promote the 
country’s tourist trade, was more sad than comic. He suggested 
it was something they were doing from necessity, not choice, 
and something they must all, the Baron included, secretly regret 
having to do. 

‘Poor chap!’ the collaborator said, as time went on and the 
Baron was evidently still entangled with his questioners. ‘It must 
be dreadful for him coping with all those people. He must be 
longing for a drink.’ 

But this was an idea the Baron himself immediately dispelled 
when he appeared at last. ‘Now,’ he said, somehow making it 
clear that very little of his charm of manner was to be wasted on 
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us, ‘I have only two minutes. I have a meeting of the Travel 
Association at ten. Tomorrow afternoon, if you come to the 
shop, I can give you more time. 3 

We did persuade him to sit down. ‘What can I offer you to 
drink? 3 the collaborator asked. 

‘Well, a Coca-Cola—if you like. 3 

‘Sure you won’t have something stronger? 3 

‘No, I 3 ve never touched alcohol. I dislike it. 3 

‘How do you know you dislike it, 3 the collaborator said, 
trying to lighten the tone of the conversation a little, ‘if you’ve 
never touched it? 3 

But the Baron was in no mood for such badinage. His heart 
and at least half his attention remained with his party of tourists. 
His eyes kept wandering, in an anxious, paternal sort of way, to 
the other end of the garden where some of them were sitting with 
their guide. 

In answer to a question from the collaborator he told us rather 
more than he had told his film audience about ‘the great writer, 
Paul Gallico 3 . He went on to say that before 1945 he himself 
owned an estate that was larger than Liechtenstein. He might or 
might not get it back eventually; in the meanwhile he was 
throwing all his energies into developing Liechtenstein’s tourist 
trade. And here, he indicated, he was fighting an almost lone battle 
for progress against the conservatism of both the Prince and his 
people. Once he had taken as many as five hundred tourists at a 
time to see over the castle, but since then the Prince had put his 
foot down; the Prince would not have his home invaded any 
longer, and now it was absolutely impossible for anyone to visit 
the castle—including, so the strong implication seemed to be, us. 

The Baron did not say whether he regarded this decision of the 
Prince’s as a setback. He did say, however, that he considered it 
a definite step in the right direction that he had recently been able 
to persuade the Prince to allow the castle to be flood-lit at nights 
during the season. The Prince had been reluctant to agree to this, 
for he complained that the light shining in through the castle 
windows was so bright that even with drawn curtains it prevented 
him from sleeping. 

Another achievement that the Baron claimed for his tourist 
drive was that a ski-lift was to be built at last. This victory had 
been won in the teeth of the typical Liechtensteiner attitude 
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which in this instance had expressed itself in the plaint: ‘ We’ve 
never had a ski-lift before, so why should we have one now?’ 
The Baron hoped the result would be a winter sports season; for 
the moment there was only a summer season. 

At this point the Baron rounded on me sharply. ‘ Where is your 
pencil and paper?’ he said. ‘Why dre you not taking notes?’ 

I may have looked a little discomfited at this. The collaborator 
looked amused. Neither of us replied. 

‘Has no one a pencil and paper?’ 

No one had. 

‘I am telling you things I have not told anyone else/ the Baron 
continued severely. ‘I shall not have time to repeat them to¬ 
morrow.’ 

‘My notebook is in my head/ I said, trying to reassure him. 

But he was evidently not reassured, and, having firmly rejected 
the collaborator’s inevitable suggestion that lie should have just 
one more Coca-Cola for the road, he went off to attend his Travel 
Association meeting. Before he left, he reminded me that I was to 
see him the following afternoon, though no definite hour was 
specified. 

Actually, I turned up some minutes before 4 p.m., which 
seemed to me reasonable, as indeed it did to the collaborator, but 
I was immediately reprimanded for being late. The Baron had 
been expecting me at 2.30; now, he said, he had no time left to 
speak to me; he had to go. 

He found time, however, to take me to task on several other 
scores. Had I been to see Dr. Hoop? Not yet, I said. Why not— 
if I knew Dr. Hoop? (Presumably the Princess must have told 
him of this; she was now sitting, with her back to me, at a desk in 
front of the counter—a silent witness of the scene.) And why 
hadn’t I been on his bus excursion round the country that 
morning? Didn’t I realise that there wouldn’t be another oppor¬ 
tunity? And who was writing this book anyway—I or my 
friend? And the lady—what had she got to do with it? 

Having delivered himself of all this, the Baron fell to silence, 
busying himself behind the counter. I did ask him one question. 
I asked him whether he anticipated an increasing effort on the 
part of the travel agencies in England to send tourists to Liech¬ 
tenstein. To this he replied, not altogether relevantly, that it was 
the intense interest created by his marriage which was chiefly 
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responsible for bringing English travellers to Liechtenstein in 
such numbers. 

After that, I decided that there was no point in trying to pro¬ 
long the interview. I had begun to suspect that the Baron must 
have a certain contempt for writers—always with the exception, 
of course, of Paul Gallico. I had come to the definite conclusion 
that his public relations, to use a modern euphemism, were not 
unfailingly of the best. Anyway, I preferred to look for my 
information elsewhere. 

And fortunately I did find other Liechtensteiners who were 
only too willing to help us, though there was no prima facie 
reason to suppose they were any less busy than the Baron or any 
less knowledgeable about their country. 

I telephoned Dr. Hoop. I am sure he hadn’t the faintest 
memory of me, but he couldn’t have been more welcoming. He 
regretted infinitely that he would be unable to see me that same 
clay, but he would be at my disposal any time I cared to name 
tomorrow. I named 11 a.m. 

Dr. Hoop now lives in one of the new villas that have been 
built on the slopes above Vaduz, and he uses his home as his 
office. As an elder statesman, freed from the cares and responsi¬ 
bilities of office, he permitted himself to laugh outright when I 
reminded him that I was one of those who had come to him with 
the idea of obtaining a radio concession. ‘Ah yes,’ he said. ‘That 
was always an impossibility for us.’ Dr. Hoop is a former Prime 
Minister who, unlike the great majority of former Prime Mini¬ 
sters, apparently nurses no ambition to return to power. He 
looked hardly aged to me, but he said that the war had been an 
anxious and wearing time for him—until Stalingrad there had 
been a nearly continual and imminent threat of a German putsch. 
At the end of it, after twenty consecutive years in office, he had 
been perfectly content to hand over to younger men—‘To Frick 
and Nigg . . .’ he said, with a vague wave of the hand. 

Yet Dr. Hoop’s manner still struck me as being very much that 
of die skilled and cautious politician. I could not tempt him to 
breathe a word of disapproval of any of the changes that had 
come upon Liechtenstein since 1945 under the Frick and Nigg 
administration. Did he approve of tourism? I asked him. Abso¬ 
lutely, he said. On the other hand, he pointed out that tourism 
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was not the cause of Liechtenstein’s prosperity, but simply 
evidence of it. ‘We are prosperous,’ he said, ‘because the Swiss 
are prosperous, and we are tied to the Swiss economy. But we are 
more prosperous than the Swiss because we have no army to 
keep up.’ Unarmed neutrality and economic co-operation with 
Switzerland had, of course, been the mainstays of his own highly 
successful policy. 

The collaborator, whom I had brought along with me, was 
chiefly concerned with questioning Dr. Hoop about Court 
etiquette, for we had received word that we were to be received 
in audience by the Prince at z p.m. This was a prospect that 
frankly alarmed me. For one thing, I’d really no idea what I 
wanted to ask the Prince; worse, I didn’t know how I was going 
to ask it anyway, for I was already aware that though the Prince 
(or Fuerst, as lie is called), spoke excellent French, he had no 
English. My French, as I may have admitted previously, is 
infinitely better than my German—but still not up to much. 

However, the collaborator had insisted that it was absolutely 
essential that we should meet the Fuerst, if only to confound the 
Baron’s prediction that we wouldn’t be able to get inside the 
castle. Fie had displayed unaccustomed energy in pulling the 
necessary strings, though I must add they didn’t seem to need 
much pulling. Now he professed to be as bold as brass and as cool 
as a cucumber. ‘Leave all the talking to me,’ he said, ‘I’ll 
handle it.’ 

He gave the lady photographer and me a short lecture on 
Court etiquette before we left the hotel. We were not to attempt 
to shake hands with the Prince unless and until the Prince offered 
to shake hands with us ; if he asked us to sit down we were not to 
get up again until he got up, we were to address him consistently, 
if we addressed him at all—and we would be best advised to keep 
our mouths shut—as Almse. Sdrdnissime. 

‘Do I curtsey?’ the lady photographer asked. She had put on 
a pair of arm-length black gloves in evident lively anticipation of 
doing so. 

‘You certainly do not,’ the collaborator said, and went a little 
pale at the thought. 

He remained a little pale, and he was unusually quiet, in the 
taxi that drove us up to the castle and deposited us outside the 
main gate. There are, as the guide-books boast, no sentries 
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guarding the gates, though I think it might be a happy Mone- 
gasque touch if there were. We walked into a sort of front garden 
where the lady photographer, who is a domestic soul at heart, 
pointed out some washing hanging on a line. This was all peaceful 
and reassuring enough, but as soon as we were across the draw¬ 
bridge and on the threshold of the steep courtyard, we were 
challenged by one of the largest and most ferocious wolf-hounds 
I have ever seen. The castle itself, with its walls twenty-feet thick, 
has been described as a fairy-tale castle; its guardian wolf-hound 
could be described without much hyperbole as a fairy-tale 
monster with three heads, eyes as big as saucers and spouting fire. 
It was tied up, of course, but not, I suspected, very securely, and 
it may have occurred to the collaborator, for it certainly occurred 
to me, that it might break free at any moment. Not even the rather 
casually dressed major-domo, who came to steer us past it, was 
capable of silencing its blood-curdling threats to sink its huge 
fangs into our throats. I was not surprised to observe that the 
collaborator had turned paler still. 

I imagine that when Franz Josef II took up permanent residence 
in the castle he must have had a number of interior improvements 
carried out at the risk of detracting from that austere medievalism 
which his great-uncle had been at such pains to preserve. Any¬ 
way, we were taken to an upper floor in a modern electric lift and 
shown into a smallish sort of study that had a parquet flooring. 
The major-domo—he looked more like an under-porter at an 
apartment house—said that he would inform the Prince of our 
arrival, and suggested we should sit down and make ourselves 
comfortable. However, the collaborator ruled that this would be 
a breach of etiquette, and so we remained standing, moving 
around a bit, but treading softly, because the floor-boards 
squeaked. The room was comfortably furnished; among other 
things, it contained a gramophone, several photographs in frames 
and some standing book-shelves, lined mostly with English 
detective novels. 

After about five minutes or so we heard footsteps approaching, 
and came stiffly to attention, like officers of the Guard. ‘You’re 
sure I shouldn’t curtsey?’ the lady photographer whispered just 
as the door opened. It was this, so the collaborator was subse¬ 
quently to claim, that finally unnerved him. 

Unnerved he very evidently was. A jumble of French came out 
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of his mouth, none of it distinguishable, except ‘ Altesse Sdrenis- 
sime’, which two words were pronounced as one. His Most 
Serene Highness appeared a little puzzled, and invited us to be 
seated. He was exquisitely dressed, I noticed, and had the erect 
carriage proper to a Prince. Dark-haired, with a neat moustache, 
he looked rather younger than his forty-six years and much more 
friendly than in his photographs. He was carrying a letter-sized 
envelope in his hand. 

We disposed ourselves in an awkward semi-circle, the lady 
photographer sitting on the edge of one arm-chair, the col¬ 
laborator on the edge of another, and I on the edge of the sofa in 
between. The Prince sat down on an upright chair in the middle 
of the semi-circle, facing us. He crossed his legs; he fiddled with 
the envelope he was carrying; he was patiently awaiting our first 
question. 

To my consternation, none was forthcoming. I glanced round 
and saw that the collaborator was now sitting hunched up, 
staring doggedly at his feet. The poor fellow had obviously lost 
the power of speech entirely. It was up to me to go on for him, 
as it were, and I did so as soon as I had thought up a question and 
laboriously translated it in my mind from English to French. I 
asked his Most Serene Highness whether he thought that Liech¬ 
tenstein was likely to become a winter sports resort. Plis Most 
Serene Highness smiled as much as to say (I thought) that he 
hoped to God not, and said, ‘Non.’ After another silence, I 
remarked that I had been in Liechtenstein several times before the 
war, and this seemed to surprise him quite a bit. ‘ Vraiment?' he 
said. 

I must say for myself that I showed considerable resource in 
the circumstances. But the circumstances weren’t easy. Though 
the Prince’s courtesy was as immaculate as his appearance, he 
didn t—and this was hardly surprising—find my questions very 
stimulating, so that his answers, as may be gathered, were not of 
the sort to allow me much time to think up something else to ask 
him. Once die lady photographer, who was silting so close to the 
edge of her chair that I feared she would end by involuntarily 
prostrating herself before His Most Serene Highness, came to my 
rescue with a question that was as odd in itself as it was oddly 
phrased. She was apparently thinking of die famous Liechtenstein 
family picture collection that had been removed for safe keeping 
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after the outbreak of the war from the palace in Vienna to the 
castle in Vaduz (where those parts of it which are not in the 
London National Gallery still are). ‘Je crois,’ she said, ‘que les 
peintures de ton Altesse. sont un peu connucsf’ To which His 
Highness replied modestly, ‘Oui’ 

Eventually the collaborator recovered himself sufficiently to 
inform the Prince that the castle reminded him of Kafka’s castle, 
and when the Prince made some non-commital answer to this, 
the collaborator was, rather extraordinarily I thought, em¬ 
boldened to recount the story of Kafka’s novel at quite consider¬ 
able length. After this performance the Prince obviously found 
our presence more baffling than ever. 

The last silence was the longest and most painful of all. 
Struggle hard as I did, I couldn’t think of another question to ask. 
The collaborator was studying his feet again. The lady photo¬ 
grapher was sitting in the same perilous position as always, her 
head tilted upwards, a fixed and tortured smile on her face. The 
Prince looked from one to the other of us, and having, I presume, 
finally abandoned hope of discovering who we were or what we 
wanted or why we had come to see him, got to his feet, signifying 
that the audience was ended. He saw us to the lift. He was still 
carrying the envelope. Whether it contained an award that he had 
decided against conferring on the collaborator or whether it was 
just a letter that he didn’t want to forget to post I suppose I shall 
never know. 

The collaborator and I had a more successful interview with 
the man who is at present the Prince’s First Minister, Dr. Frick; 
and it was pleasant to find the atmosphere inside the Parliament 
building just as informal as I remembered it. We simply walked 
up to the first floor, knocked at the Prime Minister’s office door, 
and were bidden in a loud and hearty voice to come in. Dr. Frick 
was sitdng at his desk in his shirt-sleeves, signing some State 
documents, though these he seemed quite happy to put aside 
when we appeared. I should doubt if there is another Prime 
Minister in the world who carries his responsibilities so lightly or 
with so much humour as Dr. Frick. As a matter of fact, Liechten¬ 
stein was caught up in a serious political crisis when we met him. 
There had, as he told us, recently been a dispute in the Landtag 
over the nomination of an administrator for tire country’s new 
National Insurance scheme; in order to prevent the government’s 
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nominee from being appointed, the opposition had walked out in 
a body, thus leaving behind fewer than the quorum of ten 
members necessary to transact business and so forcing a dissolu¬ 
tion. No end to the deadlock was in sight, because the new elec¬ 
tion that was now scheduled would almost certainly result in the 
same representation of the parties as previously. Meanwhile, 
feeling was running so high that the leader of the opposition had 
recently rebuked a government deputy for addressing him in the 
normal and traditional way as ‘dear colleague’. The leader of 
the opposition had said that he no longer regarded any members 
of the government party as his ‘dear colleagues’. Such a situation 
might have been a matter of grave concern, as the politicians say, 
for a less light-hearted Prime Minister than Dr. Frick. But there 
was no clouding of his brow as he discussed it with us. On the 
contrary, he punctuated his remarks with loud and infectious 
laughter. Afterwards, he took us to see the Landtag's Chamber 
on the second floor, bounding up the stairs ahead of us two steps 
at a time. We followed him into a room not much larger than his 
own office that had a few well-spaced rows of little desks facing a 
dais with a table and three chairs on it. There was a picture of 
Johann II on the wall behind the dais. ‘Just like a class-room in 
school, isn’t it?’ Dr. Frick said, laughing again. lie was right. I 
noticed that the two sorts of witness-box on either side of the 
dais, from which I presumed rival speakers addressed the house, 
were equipped with microphones, and I asked Dr. Frick why 
these were necessary. He gave way to another guffaw of laughter, 
and explained that it had been found advisable to record every 
word uttered in the Landtag , so that if any member complained 
of being misquoted, as members were often inclined to do, the 
irrefutable proof, one way or the other, could promptly be pro¬ 
duced. Dr. Frick was still laughing heartily as he bade us 
good-bye. 

I spent nearly a whole morning with Mr. Banze, a charming, 
mild-mannered man who is at once the curator of the new 
museum and the head of the government tourist bureau. This 
government tourist bureau is, I gathered, a more conservative 
and less thrustful organisation than the Baron’s Quick Tourist- 
Office ; indeed, Mr. Banze referred to the Baron, rather appro¬ 
priately, I thought, though without the slightest trace of malice, 
as ‘Mr. Quick’. 
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He showed me round the museum. In addition to the collection 
of armaments that I have described elsewhere, it contains a 
golden coach that was formerly kept in the Vienna palace and 
was originally used by one of the Prince’s ancestors when he was 
Austrian ambassador in Paris; also a number of big-game 
trophies and bird pictures by Prince Hans. Obviously enough, 
it is much more a family museum than a genuine national museum, 
but I must admit that Mr. Banze seemed to take an almost 
reverential pride in it; and this despite the fact that his own 
family, as he told me, has been settled in the territory now known 
as Liechtenstein since 1345—five hundred years longer than the 
Prince’s. 

Mr. Banze struck me as a romantic by nature, I happened to 
mention Grete Gulbransson, and he said that her former home, 
the castle of Gutenberg, was now owned by a countess who had 
been born in the little Liechtenstein village of Triesen—the 
daughter of poor peasant parents. She had sought her fortune in 
Mexico where in due course she became a film-star and later 
married a count. Here was a rags-to-riches story from his own 
country that evidently made a strong appeal to Mr. Banze, as it 
did to me in his telling of it. 

He pointed from his office window to a handsome new white 
building next door. This, he said, was the Bureau of Commerce, 
presided over by one of the Prince’s brothers. (Another of the 
Prince’s brothers, incidentally, is at present serving as Liechten¬ 
stein Minister in Berne. Liechtenstein has no representation 
abroad, except in Berne. Elsewhere its diplomatic and consular 
affairs are handled by the Swiss, as they have been since shortly 
after the end of World War One.) Mr. Banze talked to me about 
the growing industrialisation of the country. Liechtenstein now 
has twenty-two factories, and exports pocket-size calculating 
machines, textiles, precision and optical apparatus, pottery and 
false teeth. The factory for producing pocket-size calculating 
machines—they are the smallest calculating machines in the 
world, and I suspect may be used by the collaborator’s American 
friends on the Cote d’Azur—is owned personally by the Prince, 
and this business is apparently thriving. The false teeth business, 
on the other hand, is declining as a result of increasing competi¬ 
tion from the Germans. In fact, India is about the only export 
market left for Liechtenstein’s false teeth, with the result that 
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most of the teeth have to be stained a dark brown before despatch 
in order to satisfy the betel-nut-chewing customers. 

Mr. Banze let me have all the travel literature and printed 
statistical information about Liechtenstein that was available in 
his office, ancl this included a very handy little book of his own 
authorship. But the thing he seemed particularly keen I should 
have was an illustrated brochure advertising the attractions of 
Davos in Switzerland. Davos, he assured me from personal 
knowledge, was a very beautiful place and one I really ought to 
take the opportunity of visiting. This struck me as revealing a 
refreshingly unconventional attitude on Mr. Banze’s part to¬ 
wards his job as head of Liechtenstein’s official tourist bureau. 
But then, as he frankly told me, he doesn’t much care for his job 
in so far as it ties him to Vaduz during the summer months. ‘I 
love the mountains,’ he said. 

No doubt, Mr. Banze has a summer home of his own in the 
Liechtenstein mountains. Many Liechtensteiners do. The moun¬ 
tains, as a result of extensive road building, are far more accessible 
today than they were when I first knew them, and they have been 
opened up as much for the sake of the native population as for the 
tourists. Places like Silum can now easily be reached by car; and 
they are dotted with chalets. It was a natural thing for Liechten¬ 
steiners to build themselves these summer homes as they grew 
richer, for the lowlands during the summer are uncomfortably 
hot and every Liechtensteiner is entitled, anyway, to a certain 
amount of land and a certain amount of wood. There are Liech¬ 
tenstein peasants who own as many as three houses. 

I had the opportunity of revisiting the highlands when Mr. 
Ospelt, editor of one of the two newspapers, gave up an afternoon 
of his time to take us on a motor tour of the country. Mr. Ospelt, 
I should say here, went out of his way to help us and to him I am 
indebted for much of the information that I have recounted in the 
foregoing pages. 

The collaborator was understandably very impressed by 
Liechtenstein’s scenery, ancl he feels that I should at least try to 
do it jusdee by describing in some detail the trip we took with 
Mr. Ospelt that afternoon: how we came suddenly upon a ledge 
after passing through a narrow, precipitous tunnel; how we 
looked down from this ledge on the Saminatal valley and saw it 
sparklingly green—a gay and frolicsome thing surrounded by its 
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tall, white-hooded guardians (though actually the collaborator 
didn’t see it in this or in any other way because, due to his chronic 
fear of heights, he preferred to close his eyes); the view that we 
had from this same ledge of the eagle-patrolled Naafkopf where 
Austria, Switzerland and Liechtenstein meet; the view that we 
had from Malbun, in its bright spring colours, of a wildly 
romantic mountain bowl, still snow-clad, that seemed to recede 
like a lovely mirage as we approached it; the royal-blue trumpet 
gentians which we stopped to pick by the wayside—the trumpet 
gentian, as Mr. Ospelt told us, is the national flower. 

I would make an honest attempt to oblige the collaborator if 
I really believed that this scenery, for all its beauty, gave 
Liechtenstein genuine distinctiveness as an independent country, 
if I believed that the scenery on either the Austrian or the Swiss 
side of the Naafkopf was markedly different from it. But I do 
not, as I have previously pointed out. 

I can and should report, though, that the hinterland in itself is 
unspoiled. There have been developments, of course; the new 
roads and chalets that I have already mentioned; a few new hotels; 
a long, new tunnel hewn through the mountain—a most im¬ 
pressive work of engineering—that leads to the floor of the 
Saminatal valley; a cluster of little wooden houses around a dam 
in the valley river, which is the Principality’s new electric power 
station. Liechtenstein is now enabled to export electricity as well 
as supply its own needs—and nearly every dwelling in the 
country has electric light. 

But these developments seem to me developments of the right 
kind ; at least they are unobjectionable on any rational grounds. 
Nor, though occasional charabancs roar up the tortuous mountain 
roads, has tourism thus far destroyed the essential beauty and 
peacefulness of the highlands. There are still the wild flowers and 
the streams and the cow-bells. There are no such horrors as bill¬ 
boards and filling-stations. 

Yet for me, none the less, Liechtenstein has completely lost 
that remoteness which allowed one to believe it one’s own 
particular discovery. It has lost, in other words, what for me was 
the real secret of its charm. It is an organised place today, and no 
part of it is far enough from Vaduz to let one forget that this is so. 
It has ceased to be a clean page upon which the imagination could 
write what it pleased. It is now a page being rapidly filled up by 
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the mass-inspired and stereotyped words of the travel agents. 
Perhaps I should feel differently if I hadn’t first known Liechten¬ 
stein before it fell into these men’s hands. But I did know it then 
and unless they abandon it, which seems hardly possible, I am 
afraid that if I went back again in five or ten years I should only 
be courting a greater disillusionment than I experienced this time. 
At any rate, I don’t intend to take the risk. 
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s ’ the collaboratoe said for something 

| like the sixth time since we had left Milan, ‘is 

| going to be the worst one of the lot.’ 

| Our train was coming into Rimini, a resort 

1 town on the Adriatic coast, and from there we 
intended to go by bus to San Marino, some fifteen miles inland. 
Back in 1932,, as I already knew from my researches, an electric 
railway line had been opened between Rimini and San Marino. 
Mussolini had built it at considerable cost and difficulty—the 
work had involved digging seventeen tunnels—in order to oblige 
the Sammarinesi, who were anxious to develop their tourist 
trade. But this line had been badly damaged during the war, and 
was now inoperative. 

I think if the railway had been working, the collaborator would 
have decided to stay in Rimini and just make a sort of daily 
‘duty’ trip to San Marino, in the spirit of a commuter who has to 
earn his living but finds his job highly disagreeable. There were 
two reasons for the collaborator’s being in this prejudiced state 
of mind. First, and more frivolously, one of his numerous friends, 
in whose taste and judgement he expressed complete faith, had 
assured him San Marino wasn’t worth above half a morning of 
anyone’s time. Secondly, and from his point of view far more 
importantly, he knew that San Marino had a pro-Communist 
government. As a loyal citizen of the western world, the col¬ 
laborator disapproves of Communism; possibly, he disapproves 
of it even more than he does of Socialism and Liberalism. But he 
equates all three with egalitarianism, and egalitarianism is some¬ 
thing he just can’t stand. He considers it, I gather, definitely un- 
Irish. In our rare moments of disagreement he used to accuse me 
of being an egalitarian, and I, though I wasn’t at first sure what he 
meant by this, immediately assumed the role in order to give him 
pleasure and make the dispute more lively. Now he was con¬ 
vinced that since San Marino had a pro-Communist government, 
it followed that San Marino must be an egalitarian society— 
‘Like Andorra,’ as he put it, ‘only worse.’ 
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Outside the station, we were surrounded by the usual crowd of 
noisily helpful Italians, who apparently live off their conviction 
that every foreigner needs advice and is incapable of deciding for 
himself where he wants to go or how he intends to get there. 
Curiously enough, the hotel touts in this crowd showed no dis¬ 
appointment at the loss of custom when we informed them that 
we were bound for San Marino. On the contrary, they beamed 
with a kind of avuncularly approving pleasure. ‘Egalitarian non¬ 
sense/ the collaborator muttered under his breath. Nevertheless, 
he seemed impressed when one of them advised him that the best 
hotel to stay at in San Marino was the Excelsior. 

It was a sweltering hot day; our resistance was weak, and we 
readily fell in with a taxi driver’s suggestion that instead of 
hanging about a couple of hours for the bus wc should let him 
drive us for a fare of 4,500 lire. Wc were held up briefly at an 
intersection by a policeman standing on a kind of podium under 
a large, gaily-coloured parasol. ‘I think/ the collaborator said, 
turning to me, ‘that we should definitely go to the Excelsior.’ But 
only last night in Milan we had decided to go to another hotel 
called the Diamond, and I had written to people giving that as 
my address. I wanted no re-arrangement now, for I had lost faith 
in poste restantes. There might be mail awaiting me at the poste 
restante in San Marino, but the ones in Vaduz, Monaco and 
Andorra had all proved inexplicably barren. For once I was firm. 

Soon we were driving at a good clip along a straight, flat, tree- 
lined road. To the left of us, arising illogically from the green 
plain, we could discern a low mountain that seemed to have some 
ancient fortifications atop its rocky peaks, but to be otherwise 
desolate. It looked very romantic in its austere way, though not, 
I must confess, a particularly inviting place to spend any length of 
time on. The collaborator heaved a sigh of despair; he had 
correctly guessed that this must be Mount Titano: he was aware 
that Mount Titano is more or less all that there is of San Marino. 

At this stage my knowledge of San Marino was largely derived 
from the Comte de Bruc’s seventy-five-year-old history of the 
place, which I have acknowledged in the introduction to this 
book and of which the collaborator had made a precis for my 
benefit. This history may well have suggested to the collaborator 
that if the curse of egalitarianism was on San Marino now, it had 
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been on it pretty well consistently from the beginning. I, how¬ 
ever, not being troubled with the egalitarian problem, had con¬ 
cluded that San Marino’s present sovereign status was no mere 
fluke or historical accident, but the heritage of a centuries-long 
struggle and guardianship. And this I found encouraging, for it 
was more than could be said for Andorra, Liechtenstein or 
Monaco. I also imagined that, unlike these other three Lilliputian 
states, San Marino might well have a distinctive character of its 
own as a nation. That was something it certainly had possessed 
up to seventy-five years ago. It had had no need of travel agencies 
then to dream up its traditions for it. Its traditions really existed. 

San Marino is the oldest of the Lilliputs: much older than 
Liechtenstein and Monaco. There is proof positive in the shape of 
a document called IL PLACITO FERETRANO that it was 
already an independent Republic in A.D. 885, with a written 
constitution and a codified set of laws. 

Its history probably goes back a good deal further than that. 
According to the traditional story, a Dalmatian stone-mason 
named Marinus was the first person to scale Mount Titano, and he 
is supposed to have made the ascent round the year a.d. 300. 
Marinus was an early Christian who found it necessary to flee 
from the second persecution of the Emperor Diocletian. He chose 
Mount Titano because he had already come across it in the course 
of his professional duties (it provided excellent stone), and its 
summit proved an ideal refuge for him. In due course, he was 
joined there by his adherents. The land that they occupied, though 
hitherto uncharted—it consisted of gulleys and forests and was 
infested by wild beasts—belonged to a wealthy Rimini widow, 
called Felicissima. Later, Felicissima gave it to Marinus in 
gratitude for a miracle that he had performed for one of her sons, 
and Marinus then divided the land among his followers. In this 
way the Republic of San Marino is said to have been founded. ‘It 
was,’ to quote one of the collaborator’s (presumably) disgusted 
comments in his precis of the Comte de Bruc’s book, ‘a typically 
Christian-Communist society’, and as such, of course, strictly 
egalitarian. It had communal works, and was entirely Church- 
controlled. On his death-bed Marinus warned his followers that 
they must never attempt to enlarge their state by means of 
conquest. 

Now even if this whole story must be regarded as legend 
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rather than fact, it is worth recounting because it is essentially 
true to San Marino’s historical development as a nation. Today, 
no doubt, an expiring Sammarinese leader who warned his people 
against aggressive ambitions would be guilty of giving fantasti¬ 
cally unnecessary advice. And it would be equally fantastic to 
suppose that San Marino at present could hope to defend itself 
successfully if it were attacked. But this was not at all the case 
during the first thousand years or so of its recorded history when 
it existed among a number of greater and smaller powers on the 
Italian mainland who were all a prey to rapacious foreigners. In 
this habitually quarrelsome and greedy company San Marino 
achieved distinction through never willingly engaging in a war 
of conquest, either by itself or in conspiracy with others. 

It loved, and tried consistently to cultivate, peace. There was 
almost an echo of Marinus’s dying words in its one encounter 
with the arch-conqueror Napoleon, who for some reason decided 
to respect its sovereignty. In a fraternal message of greetings, 
Napoleon offered to extend San Marino’s frontiers. The Sam¬ 
marinese Government refused. ‘Only in poverty and insignifi¬ 
cance,’ replied Antonio Onofri, who was its titular head at the 
time, ‘could San Marino hope to maintain itself free and inde¬ 
pendent.’ Napoleon was not, as the Sammarinese Government 
may have been fearful that he would he, offended by this rebuff 
or scornful of the attitude implicit in it. On the contrary, he 
appears to have been touched by its spirit, and in due course he 
sent along four cannons and a thousand quintals of wheat as a 
gift to the Republic. Perhaps, the collaborator has suggested in 
one of his pithier comments on the Comte de Bruc’s book, this 
should be regarded as an early form of Marshall Aid. 

For centuries before, neutrality had been the keystone of San 
Marino’s foreign policy; its diplomats had become adept at the 
difficult game of entering into protective alliances and keeping 
potential aggressors at arm’s length. At the same time, it had 
always been prepared to resort to force when diplomacy failed, as 
diplomacy quite frequently did; and its warriors had won renown 
for their gallantry and pugnacity. On several occasions, indeed, 
the Republic had increased its domains as a result of victory in a 
purely defensive war. This happened, for example, in 1320 when 
San Marino, having given a demonstration of its military re¬ 
sourcefulness through defeating an attempted invasion by the 
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Bishop of Montefeltre and capturing his palace, accepted a 
request for an Anschluss from the little nervous town of Busig- 
nano. And it happened again in 1458 when the Pope, who was 
usually making claims for jurisdictional powers over San Marino, 
this time bestowed on it the territories of Mongiardino, Serravalle 
and Fiorentino as recompense for the blood and treasure it had 
expended in a hard campaign against Rimini. 

By contrast, there were occasions when San Marino had to bow 
to a conqueror, though never without a fight and never for very 
long. It was the last of the states in the Romagna to defy Cesare 
Borgia. The latter originally suggested that his troops should be 
allowed to march up Mount Titano unopposed, and he promised 
in return to uphold the ancient laws of the Republic and to 
respect the right of its individual citizens. Characteristically, San 
Marino turned this offer down flat; equally characteristically, it 
sent a huge tribute to Borgia’s father, Pope Alexander VI, in the 
hope of purchasing immunity, and simultaneously entered into 
negotiations with Venice for a protective alliance. Both these 
diplomatic manoeuvres failed, and in 1503 Cesare Borgia reached 
the top of Mount Titano and occupied the walled town of San 
Marino, whose defences had finally crumbled before his over¬ 
whelmingly superior force. 

But the people of San Marino, now as always, were incapable 
of reconciling themselves to a loss or impairment of their liberties. 
They continued to resist: passively, at first, and as soon as the 
opportunity came by forcibly ejecting the podesta (or chief 
magistrate) whom Cesare Borgia had appointed to rule over 
them. This action sparked a revolt against Cesare Borgia through¬ 
out the Romagna, and San Marino despatched a legion to fight on 
the side of the rebel states. It was again a characteristic Sam¬ 
marinese gesture that the commander of this legion, Maringo 
Giangi, after capturing Longiano from Cesare Borgia’s troops, 
should write to the Captains Regent of the Republic (the two 
elected heads of government) and ask them to send him the 
national flag, so that in future he might be spared the necessity 
of winning victories under the alien standards of the allied 
army. 

In its long struggle to remain independent San Marino was 
helped to some extent by its geographically isolated position. The 
fact that Cesare Borgia hesitated to invade Mount Titano, and 
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would have preferred to conquer the Republic by soft words, is 
evidence of that. It was also helped from time to time by chance 
as, for instance, when Fabiano da Monte, a nephew of the Pope’s 
who was scouting around for some land to call his own, launched 
a hopeful and surprise attack against the Republic in 1544. A 
thick fog suddenly descended on Mount Titano, as thick fogs are 
still in the habit of doing; it completely disorganised the assailants 
and gave the defenders time to prepare, ‘thus’, as the English 
brochure issued by San Marino’s existing Government Tourist 
Office puts it, ‘bringing to nought the mad proposition.’ 

Very possibly it was a tradition among the Sammarinesi to 
regard all such attempted invasions of their territory as ‘mad 
propositions’. In any case, the thing that really won San Marino’s 
struggle to remain independent was the common will of its 
citizens—their uncompromising patriotism and unfailing ability 
to present a united front in the face of a threat to their liberties 
from outside. 

The story of the last serious attempt that was ever made to 
subjugate the Republic offers, perhaps, the best illustration of 
this. It happened in 1739. Nearly two hundred years before, in 
1549, Pope Paul III had abandoned the papal claims on San 
Marino and formally recognised its full sovereignty; since then 
the Republic had enjoyed a period of hardly interrupted peace. 
For the most part it had used this time wisely, fostering the 
education of its people, developing its commerce, re-codifying its 
laws. Latterly, however, it had become riven by internal dissen¬ 
sions. The chief trouble was tire emergence of an aristocracy 
which was trying to establish itself as a ruling clique. This was 
entirely inimical to the letter and spirit of San Marino’s constitu¬ 
tion, for though the Republic had first begun handing out noble 
titles as far back as 1375, when its two Captains Regent of the day 
were made domini in recognition of the special vigilance they had 
displayed in frustrating a plot to overthrow the state, there had 
been no intention then of creating a privileged class; indeed, this 
had been specifically barred in the proclamation announcing the 
honour bestowed on the two Captains Regent. And the same 
principle has been in force ever since. A Sammarinese title was 
supposed to be simply a reward for outstanding services to 
humanity. It could be conferred on anyone who qualified in this 
respect, whether he was a citizen of San Marino or not. Later, as 
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a matter of fact, it was to be conferred on any foreigner who had 
the money and the desire to pay for it. 

However, the Republic now found that it had raised a socially 
and politically ambitious class. These people did not stop at 
flirting with Rome in pursuit of their aims, and Cardinal Alberoni, 
who had at least the tacit support of the Pope, took advantage of 
the situation to revive the long-dormant papal claims on San 
Marino. The Sammarinese government made an abortive attempt 
to settle the dispute by negotiation ; Alberoni would not consider 
a compromise. He launched an invasion, and though he failed to 
capture the walled capital by direct assault, he did eventually 
succeed in starving it into surrender. In October, 1739, entered 
the town at the head of a small detachment of papal troops ; an 
insufficient number to keep the entire population down by force. 

Presumably, Alberoni wasn’t prepared for further organised 
resistance. In a community that he had been led to believe was 
divided against itself he may well have counted on there being 
‘ friendly ’ elements who would give him a warm welcome; he had 
brought a hangman along to deal with the unfriendly ones. But 
he was very shortly to discover that no such distinction existed 
any longer; threatened with the destruction of their independence, 
the people of San Marino had become united again. 

The morning after his entry into the town he summoned the 
leading citizens to meet him at their church. He stood in the pul¬ 
pit facing a sullenly hostile congregation whom he may still have 
mistaken for quislings. He began to announce his terms: every 
Sammarinese would be required to submit unquestioningly to his 
orders or face the executioner; everyone of them would be 
required to swear an oath of allegiance to the Vatican. Suddenly 
he was interrupted by a former Captain Regent, an elderly man 
called Giangi, a descendant of that same Giangi who had fought 
Borgia. This man drew himself up, and pointing dramatically to 
the altar, declared that he owed loyalty to no one except his 
legitimate Prince—the sovereign Republic of San Marino. His 
example was followed by others—by Guiseppe Onofri and 
Giralmo Gozi, who likewise bore names famous in their country’s 
history. Soon the whole congregation was on its feet shouting 
‘Long live San Marino’ and ‘Long live Liberty’, and the cry was 
taken up by the crowd of humbler citizens waiting outside the 
church. It was a battle cry, though somewhat typically the 
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Sammarinesi waited until mass had been celebrated before going 
to collect their arms. 

Albcroni took to his heels. He meant to return with a larger 
force and exact his vengeance. But he was never given the 
opportunity. The news of San Marino’s gallant display of 
patriotism—this defiance of the strong by the weak—spread, and 
it appealed to the sympathies of at least one very powerful state. 
The French government protested strongly to the Vatican, 
threatening direct intervention unless the papal army was with¬ 
drawn from Mount Titano. The Pope promptly climbed down; 
he alleged that Albcroni had acted without authority, and on 
5th February, 1740, signed a pact, of amity with San Marino, 
which once and for all reaffirmed the Republic’s sovereign rights 
in the eyes of the Vatican. 

One hundred and thirty years later, when the hulf-a-centuty- 
old battle to unite Italy came to an end with the occupation of 
Rome and the final collapse of the Pope’s temporal power, San 
Marino was left an ancient and minute Republic, land-locked by 
a great, new Kingdom. It had not been overlooked; but it was 
strongly desirous of retaining its independence, and the Italian 
leaders could not have opposed its wishes without convicting 
themselves of base ingratitude. 

For the Republic had made a contribution of incalculable value 
to the cause of Italy’s liberation. It had saved Garibaldi’s life 
when that life was most precious. In 1849 Garibaldi and his four 
thousand volunteers made their historic retreat from Rome, pur¬ 
sued through central Italy by the armies of Austria, France, 
Spain and Naples. They eventually reached San Marino, a sadly 
depleted force, and the Republic gave them sanctum, in defiance 
of a threat from Austria to declare war. It did more than this. 
After Garibaldi had disbanded the remainder of his volunteers, 
and was ready to make his own bid for safety with his wife and 
a few chosen companions, the Sammarinese government arranged 
to smuggle him out of the country. By means of using a decoy, it 
enabled him to elude the men who were posted at the foot of 
Mount Titano, waiting to capture him, and so eventually to make 
good his escape to America. 

Now it may well be wondered why San Marino should after¬ 
wards have been so insistent on retaining its autonomy, con¬ 
sidering that it had apparently shown sympathy with Garibaldi’s 
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aims, and was ethnically, culturally and geographically a part of 
Italy. But the answer is, or some of the answer is, that in sheltering 
Garibaldi it was not necessarily espousing or endorsing his cause. 
It was, rather, being true to the memory of its founder, who had 
likewise come to Mount Titano to avoid capture; it was following 
a traditional practice, though one that had acquired the force 
of law. 

For when Garibaldi sought refuge in San Marino he was doing 
what many others in a similar position had done before him, and 
none of them had been refused. The Republic had long been an 
asylum for the pursued and the persecuted, and in this respect 
made no distinction between friends and foes. Back in the 
thirteenth century it had braved the fury of the Pope and 
suffered much hardship in consequence by taking in a rebellious 
and vanquished Bishop, though this same Bishop in the days of 
his power had waged ruthless war against it. By the end of the 
seventeenth century its hospitality to exiles was so well known— 
and was being so much abused—that it had to draw the line at 
harbouring actual criminals. But religious or polidcal offenders 
from other states were automatically admitted, and, moreover, 
could rely on being allowed to remain unmolested for as long as 
they pleased, no matter what pressure might be exerted on the 
Sammarinese government to hand them over. 

Thus it may be seen that San Marino’s nationalism was no 
more xenophobic in character than it was expansionist. Nor could 
it be attributed to the country’s geographic remoteness. Though 
this remoteness, as I have already remarked, helped to discourage 
military aggressors, it did not mean that the country was ever 
completely isolated from the outside world, as Andorra was. San 
Marino always had its diplomats who travelled, and in general it 
seems to have kept well abreast of political and artistic develop¬ 
ments elsewhere in Italy. From the late fifteenth century onwards, 
it welcomed friendly visitors as well as refugees; it was flattered 
by the attentions of distinguished guests, especially if they were 
artists or men of learning. Certainly it was not backwardness or 
ignorance that made it choose to stay independent when the rest 
of Italy became united. 

The real basis of San Marino’s nationalism was devotion to an 
ideal: an ideal that consisted in the pursuit of such simple 
Christian virtues as charity, tolerance, peace and social equality. 
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American nationalism was founded on a similar concept, and 
improbable though it may seem, considering their somewhat 
pronounced disparity in size, there is a fair comparison to be 
drawn between America and San Marino. Both had 1 heir psycho¬ 
logical impetus as a result of religious persecution, and in both 
the Constitution came to symbolise an idealised way of life. 
There was never a Committee on un-Sammarinese activities— 
such a thing, I suspect, would have been considered to smack too 
much of an Inquisition to be tolerated—but the Republic was, 
none the less, continually on guard against activities or manifesta¬ 
tions that it regarded as hostile to its way of life. Thus it frowned 
on any attempt to be tyrannical or ostentatious, and hence the 
resistance, which I have already mentioned, to the creation of a 
privileged class. Hence, too, the fact that, the envoys from San 
Marino who attended the notoriously splendour-laden accession 
ceremony of Pope Leo X in 1375 were distinguished by their 
austere bearing and simplicity of attire. Crime was a definitely 
un-Sammarinese activity ; it was looked on not merely as some¬ 
thing that had to be suppressed for the sake of law and order, but 
as something utterly obnoxious in itself. When a forger was 
hanged in the early fifteenth century, the event was rare enough 
to leave an indelible mark on San Marino’s history. But there was 
no public gloating at the time, and never any chance that the 
criminal would acquire heroic stature among later generations, as 
dead criminals in other civilised countries—notably America and 
Britain—have been apt to do. The people of San Marino were 
appalled at the necessity of the hanging; they considered it a 
national disgrace that one of their own number should have been 
guilty of forgery. 

As I have said, the Constitution was the symbol of the Sam¬ 
marinese way of life. By X870, this Constitution, which through 
the centuries had been subjected to a considerable number of 
amendments and at least two complete re-draftings, vested the 
Republic’s sovereign rights in a body called the Arringo , which 
met twice a year. The Arringo was, in effect, the electorate; it was 
composed of all male citizens of twenty-one years and over, and 
it alone possessed the authority to amend the Constitution. How¬ 
ever, it delegated its remaining governmental powers to a Council 
of sixty members who were appointed for life and were divided 
equally into three groups; noblemen, land-holders and artisans. 
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In its executive functions the Council was assisted by a sort of 
sub-Council of twelve members, which roughly approximated a 
bureaucracy. 

In addition there were two ceremonial and administrative 
heads of state known as Captains Regent. They served for a term 
of six months only, and thereafter were ineligible to serve again 
until three years had elapsed. The manner in which they were 
appointed was rather complicated. It was as follows: by secret 
ballot the Council nominated six candidates out of their number 
for office; the names of these six were written down in pairs on 
three separate pieces of paper and the pieces of paper placed in an 
urn; the six candidates then attended a service at the Cathedral in 
the course of which the Archpriest drew out one of the pieces of 
paper, and the two candidates whose names appeared on it were 
declared elected. 

The Sammarinese Constitution was designed, obviously 
enough, to prevent the concentration of power in the hands of 
any one individual or class, and to insure as popular a form of 
government as possible. From this point of view, there may well 
have been imperfections and archaisms in it; indeed, thirty-six 
years later, the Arringo was to decide that there were; among a 
number of reforms which it carried out then, it abolished the 
group divisions in the Council, provided that the Council 
members, instead of being appointed for life, should henceforth 
be elected every four years under a system of proportional 
representation, and removed the element of chance from the bi¬ 
annual choice of the two Captains Regent. 

Nevertheless, the Constitution, as it stood in 1870, was the 
symbol of an essentially democratic way of life that generations 
of Sammarinese citizens had fought and died to preserve. In these 
circumstances, it would have been inconceivable for San Marino, 
when it was faced with the choice of remaining independent or 
accepting incorporation in the Kingdom of Italy, to choose the 
latter. Leaving aside the imponderable consequences if it had so 
chosen, its people would have been immediately obliged to 
switch their allegiance from the Republic to a king, and that in 
itself would have been something utterly repugnant to their 
traditions. 

Moreover, San Marino had no material temptation to change its 
status, for in practice, to judge from the results, it could hardly 
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have been a more efficiently or progressively governed country. 
It had had a National Health Service since 1848—and under this 
two physicians, a surgeon and a modern, fully staffed hospital 
were at the free disposal of its citizens. For comparison’s sake, 
perhaps I might remark here, parenthetically, that the British 
were to congratulate themselves on a remarkable achievement 
when they instituted their Health Service a hundred years later. 
San Marino had abolished the death penalty in 1859—and that is 
something the British haven’t got around to doing yet. It had a 
university of its own, a public library containing 10,000 volumes, 
a museum—and it spent two-thirds of its revenue on education., 
It had no national debt, and it imposed virtually no taxes, in spite 
of the fact that it still retained universal military training. None 
of its people were in want. 

It was a country that had won the admiral ion of such world- 
renowned representatives of liberal thought as George Sand, 
Garibaldi, and Abraham Lincoln. ‘Although your dominion is 
small,’ Lincoln wrote to the Captains Regent not long before his 
death, ‘your state is nevertheless one of the most honoured in all 
history.’ Whether or not Lincoln really meant this—and it is 
possible he was indulging in a touch of polite hyperbole, for he 
had written to the Captains Regent in the first place for some 
photographs of their dominion, and this was just his note of 
thanks—San Marino at the time undoubtedly deserved his 
eulogy. 

At least, that was my conclusion after studying the col¬ 
laborator’s precis of the Comte cle Bruc’s book. And I was also 
convinced that no matter what had happened to the Republic 
since, its history entitled it to a more reverential approach than 
one would accord to just another comic-opera country run and 
maintained for the benefit of the tourists. 

Stands San Marino where it did? 

That, if I may put it so, was the question I meant to investigate 
when I reached the Republic, and I had promised the col¬ 
laborator that I would pursue my enquiries with the utmost 
vigour and despatch. 

As it happened, though, the longer I stayed in San Marino, or 
rather in its walled capital of the same name, the more difficult I 
found it to think about this question objectively, and the more 
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elusive the answer seemed to become. Indeed, from the moment 
I passed through the city gates—the medieval San Francesco—I 
was to some extent bewitched: a confession I make unashamedly, 
for the same thing befell both the collaborator and the photo¬ 
grapher. Accordingly, I think it better now to hang back, as it 
were, and before allowing my memory to become absorbed in the 
Sammarinese atmosphere, to speak as coldly and realistically as I 
am able about the Republic’s present status. 

Now San Marino still considers itself a cut above the other 
three Lilliputian states, but it is economically far worse off than 
they are. Like them it is exploiting its curiosity value in order to 
attract tourists, though it is probably doing this more from 
necessity than choice. 

When I met Mr. MacEwan, San Marino’s Consul-General in 
London, he showed me a brochure issued in English by the 
Republic’s official government tourist office. This brochure 
contained a number of photographs of ‘places of interest to be 
visited’, including one of a vast white modern building that was 
described underneath as the ‘quite new kursaal’. At the time, I 
merely concluded that however tourist-minded San Marino might 
be getting—and it was a surprise to me that it was getting 
tourist-minded at all—it hadn’t got around yet to employing a 
very expert English translator. Actually, however, as we shall 
see, this ‘quite new kursaal’, or rather the story connected with 
it, tells much of what there is to be told about San Marino’s 
position in the modern world. 

As I have said, the Republic is economically far worse off than 
the other three Lilliputian states. At the time of writing (August, 
1953) no Sammarinese Government official or employee has been 
paid since the beginning of the year. They have all been living 
precariously on credit: a fact which suggests that Sammarinese 
landlords and tradesmen must be extraordinarily patient and 
extraordinarily patriotic. 

The causes of this situation are several, and they go back to 
the war when San Marino, unlike Liechtenstein and Andorra, 
fared very badly. True to its traditional policy of welcoming the 
pursued and the persecuted, it gave shelter to refugees. It took in 
an estimated 100,000 of them—about eight times the number of 
its own population. But this generosity brought it no reward. 
The majority of the refugees had been stripped of all their 
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possessions, and their arrival didn’t mean any influx of new 
capital into the country. Wliat it did mean was that an already 
tight economy—San Marino, with its thirty-two square miles of 
territory and over 13,000 inhabitants, is under normal conditions 
over-populated—became strained to breaking point. 

Then Allied Military Intelligence in Italy received a report that 
there was a German ammunition dump at San Marino’s tiny rail¬ 
way station. This report—if the evidence subsequently produced 
by the Sammarinese government is to be believed—was er¬ 
roneous. But the result was a full-scale R. A.F. raid that took place 
on June 26th, 1944. Sixty-three persons were killed, and over 
fifty injured. There was considerable damage done to crops, 
livestock and property. The National Museum was partially 
destroyed, and the San Marino-Rimini railway wrecked. 

This violation of the Republic’s neutrality gave the retreating 
Germans a pretext to occupy the country. The pursuing British then 
drove the Germans out, and occupied the country in their turn. At 
the end of the war, the Sammarinese government naturally sought 
compensation for all this. It estimated the loss suffered, and drew 
up a bill which it presented to Britain for payment, together with 
a memorandum in support of its contention that at the time of 
the R.A.F. raid there was no German ammunition dump at the 
railway station or anywhere else within Sammarinese territory. 

At first, the British Foreign Office rejected the claim out of 
hand, and also turned down, without explanation, a suggestion 
from the Sammarinese government that a neutral commission, 
with full powers of investigation, should be appointed to arbi¬ 
trate. Later, it offered to make an ex gratia contribution of 
^26,000, but this the Sammarinesi refused. They regarded it as 
an insult; other considerations apart, it meant to them that 
Britain valued a Sammarinese life at under -{,'400. 

Later still, the Captains Regent addressed a courteous letter in 
Latin to Queen Elizabeth II, requesting her personal intervention. 
Her Britannic Majesty replied in English saying in effect that 
there was nothing she could or would do to interfere with the 
decision that had been taken by her responsible ministers, but 
assuring the Captains Regent that she was ‘their good friend’. In 
San Marino, where the constitutional limitations on the power 
of a British monarch are not fully or generally appreciated, this 
answer seemed a contradiction in terms; moreover, the fact that 
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it was written in English produced the unfortunate impression 
that Queen Elizabeth II couldn’t understand Latin. 

So San Marino remains uncompensated. Possibly the British 
Foreign Office possesses evidence, which for some reason it has 
preferred not to disclose, in rebuttal of the Sammarinese Govern¬ 
ment’s contention that the R.A.F. raid was an unprovoked 
violation of the Republic’s neutrality. I suspect, though, that if 
Italy were to come actively to San Marino’s support in pressing 
the claim—which Italy has not done and, for obvious reasons, 
could not very well do—the Foreign Office would be more 
receptive. I suspect, in other words, that Britain may take the 
view that San Marino is not a fully sovereign nation, with which 
it need negotiate on equal terms, but a mere Italian protectorate. 

Now this is a case that could probably not be established in 
law, although a number of eminent international jurists have 
argued in favour of it. For one thing, Italy has never claimed San 
Marino as its protectorate. For another thing, San Marino has 
given in recent times, and continues to give, the outward mani¬ 
festation of controlling its own external as well as its internal 
affairs. It has, inter alia, signed treaties with foreign powers that 
are still valid, including an extradition treaty with Great Britain; 
it is a party to international conventions and agreements, in¬ 
cluding the Hague Convention; it has sent delegates to inter¬ 
national conferences, including the Geneva Conference of 1927. 
Certainly, it maintains a far bigger and more widespread foreign 
service than any of the other Lilliputian states. It is represented 
in nearly all the w-orld’s capitals by consular or diplomatic 
officials, with the notable exception at the moment of Washington 
where its most recent envoy met with rather short shrift. But if 
one looks at the reality behind this show of sovereignty, one has 
regretfully to admit that it amounts to little or nothing. 

Mr. MacEwan told me that in his experience the Sammarinesi 
took the conduct of their foreign relations very seriously, and, by 
way of exemplifying this point, he added that they were invariably 
insistent on being properly represented at State functions. He had 
himself, he said, recently been promoted—though only for a day 
—from Consul-General to Minister Plenipotentiary so that he 
could walk in King George Vi’s funeral procession on the 
Republic’s behalf. Mr. MacEwan did not pretend, however, that 
representing San Marino was for him more than a very spare-time 
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job, and though I’ve no doubt that ho has been of assistance to 
the Republic in pressing its war-damage claims, one cannot help 
wondering why San Marino should normally go to the trouble of 
keeping a Consul-General in London or anywhere else. 

Admittedly, it costs it nothing—or virtually nothing—to do 
so. None of its representatives abroad is paid, and all of them are 
foreigners, being usually, though not invariably, natives of the 
country in which they are posted. So far as I know, there is only 
one living Sammarinese citizen who has gone in for a consular or 
diplomatic career. He, too, is unpaid, and though he is not em¬ 
ployed by his own Government, he is stationed in his own 
country. To the mild amusement of his compatriots, though not 
to their bewilderment, for they are understanding of these things, 
he is Monaco’s Consul-General in San Marino! 

By the time I came to see Mr. Giacomini, the Republic’s 
present Secretary of State for external affairs, I had even heard it 
alleged by certain of his political opponents that the government 
was in the habit of selling consular and diplomatic posts to the 
highest bidders, and was maintaining itself in power on the pro¬ 
ceeds. However, Mr. Giacomini assured me that while San 
Marino had never been able, in terms either of manpower or 
finance, to afford a home-grown foreign service, the government 
exercised great care in the selection of its representatives; it might, 
for example, be six months to a year before the vacant Washington 
post was filled. It was quite untrue, Mr. Giacomini said, that these 
posts were for sale, though occasionally an appointee might ‘in a 
most respectful way’ offer a donation to the Republic, which 
donation would as likely as not be gratefully received. Inciden¬ 
tally, while I was on this delicate subject, I asked Mr. Giacomini 
whether titles could still be bought, for one of the first things I 
had ever heard about San Marino was that it was a place where 
even I might be made a count. Here, Mr. Giacomini said, his 
government was in an embarrassing position. Before it was 
elected in 1945, it had pledged itself to do away with titles alto¬ 
gether, but after assuming office it had found that the previous 
administration had made ‘promises’, which couldn’t very well be 
dishonoured retrospectively. Consequently, he implied, the traffic 
in titles was still going on. (According to unofficial estimates that 
I was later given, it costs, at the current rate, £500 to become a 
knight and £5,000 to become a count.) 
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Now there was a question I put to Mr. Giacomini about a 
particular member of the foreign service, whom I shall call here 
the Eastern European; Eastern European I believe he is. He had 
until quite recently occupied the exalted, if somewhat un¬ 
expected, position of Sammarinese Consul-General in Liechten¬ 
stein, where I had found when I was there that he was still freshly 
remembered. He had the harmless reputation in Vaduz of being 
excessively fond of dressing up; evidently nothing excited his 
official ardour and industry so much as a summons to the castle 
or to a state function, for he would then take the opportunity of 
putting on his uniform, which was of great splendour. 

But once, at least, the Eastern European is alleged to have per¬ 
formed a duty of a less sartorial nature as San Marino’s Consul- 
General in Liechtenstein. According to Dr. Frick, the Prime 
Minister, there was a morning or an afternoon (I forget which) 
when he received a call from the Eastern European who was on 
this occasion wearing plain black, and was asked by him to 
endorse a Sammarinese-sponsored plan for a political alliance 
among the four Lilliputian states that would give them a voice at 
the United Nations Assembly—perhaps even, with luck and in 
course of time, a seat on the Council. The Eastern European’s 
message roughly was: ‘United we stand; divided we fall.’ Again, 
according to Dr. Frick, he turned this proposal down flat on the 
grounds that the democratic Principality of Liechtenstein wanted 
no truck with the Communist Republic of San Marino. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Frick’s attitude here was typical of the 
Liechtensteiner attitude in general—from the Prince downwards. 
Consequently, as time went on, the Eastern European found 
fewer and fewer opportunities for putting on his uniform and 
less and less reason for remaining in his post. It was not that the 
Prince and his ministers objected to the Eastern European 
personally; it was simply that they shared with the collaborator 
(and with Washington, supposedly) a keen distrust of the 
government he represented. Eventually, though they didn’t go 
to the lengths of declaring him persona non grata and causing an 
open consular rupture, they did succeed in freezing him out, as it 
were. He left for Paris where in due course he took up an appoint¬ 
ment as Panamanian delegate to UNESCO. 

Or so I was told in Vaduz. However, when I reached San 
Marino I learned that the Eastern European was back in the 
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Republic’s service; either he must have been freed of his obliga¬ 
tions to Panama by then or, perhaps, he never really assumed 
them. At any rate, one of my earliest informants assured me that 
the Eastern European had been selected to represent the Republic 
at Queen Elizabeth II’s Coronation, and was even now in 
London waiting to fulfil this important function. 

I should explain here that for every citizen of San Marino who 
gives you news or views about happenings in his country there is 
another to contradict him, even though the two may happen to 
have the same political allegiance. This is a strange fact, for all 
San Marino’s inhabitants seem to know each other personally, 
and as a resident alien remarked to me a little bitlcrly: ‘The place 
is not like a village; it’s like an apartment.’ But it is also a fact 
that makes a reporter’s task, however earnest a seeker after truth 
the reporter may he, unusually complicated. In this case, a second 
informant—a hotel proprietress—promptly and emphatically 
denied that the Eastern European had been selected to represent 
the Republic at the Coronation. For, she argued, with seemingly 
impeccable logic, the Eastern European, when last in San Marino, 
had left all his uniforms behind in her care, and it was conse¬ 
quently inconceivable that he could he going to the Coronation 
as San Marino’s representative or, indeed, in any other capacity. 

The Coronation was already over when I eventually asked Mr. 
Giacomini for the truth about this matter. He said that so far as 
he knew the Eastern European, in whose diplomatic graces and 
know-how he expressed considerable confidence, had been 
present at the Abbey; he assumed that the Eastern European 
would have had both the resource and the desire to buy a new 
uniform especially for the occasion. On the other hand, Mr. 
Giacomini denied that his government had ever sponsored or 
even considered a plan for a Lilliputian union, so here, I take it, 
the Eastern European must have been acting without instructions, 
Such an idea, Mr, Giacomini said, though it might he theoretically 
desirable, was utterly impractical. Besides, San Marino did not 
regard Liechtenstein—or Monaco and Andorra, if it came to that 
—as proper sovereign states at all. 

Now though I may seem to have digressed somewhat, I have 
told the story of the Eastern European to illustrate the point that 
San Marino’s foreign service, however carefully it may be 
organised, is really just a comic, essentially needless hangover 
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from the days when the Republic could make potent use of 
diplomacy to play off one great power against another in the in¬ 
terests of its own security. This fact becomes all the more evident 
when one examines the actual restrictions that have been placed 
on San Marino’s freedom, since the birth of modern Italy, to con¬ 
duct either an external or internal policy without interference. 

San Marino’s original treaty of friendship with modern Italy— 
there have been several succeeding ones—was signed on March 
22nd, 1862; under the terms of tiffs treaty the Republic bound 
itself never to enter into a protective or defensive alliance with a 
third power, and to rely exclusively on King Victor Emmanuel II 
as tire guardian of its liberties and independence. 

This meant that San Marino had, in effect, placed itself at Italy’s 
mercy, for by renouncing its right to seek foreign intervention or 
to flirt with other nations it had yielded its only effective weapon 
against Italian pressure. Possibly, it did not foresee that it would 
have to contend with any Italian pressure. But, in fact, Italy seems 
to have been resentful of the Republic’s sovereign status from the 
outset, and ever since, except during the Fascist era, it has treated 
San Marino as a naughty, tiresome child continually in need of a 
spanking. 

During the Fascist era, by contrast, Italy spoiled and pampered 
San Marino. Mussolini himself was avowedly enamoured of it; 
he called it his Repubblica Italianissima, from him a high compli¬ 
ment indeed, and went out of his way to show it marks of his 
tender regard and favour; he built it, as I have already mentioned, 
a railway line. But then, from Mussolini’s point of view, San 
Marino behaved like an exemplary child, for it modified its 
Constitution and set up a Fascist regime of its own. One cannot 
believe that this was pure coincidence; one cannot believe it 
happened without a wary look from the top of Mount Titano 
towards Rome. 

How black a page it should be considered in the Republic’s 
history is open to doubt, for the evidence now obtainable on the 
spot from first-hand witnesses is characteristically confused and 
contradictory. Former supporters of the regime will tell you that 
the Sammarinese brand of Fascism resulted in efficient govern¬ 
ment without any impairment of individual liberties. Incidentally, 
there are plenty of these people to be met with, walking around 
free and obviously unashamed, though I must confess that their 
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leader, who was once pointed out to me—a mournful-looking 
man carrying an umbrella—did appear to be feeling a bit lonely 
and punished. Former opponents of the regime, on the other 
hand, will chill you with stories of a veritable reign of terror; Mr. 
Giacomini, for example, by way of illustrating the extent of the 
political oppression that had gone on, told me that he himself was 
forced to flee the country. This testimony may seem less impres¬ 
sive, though, when I add that he actually sought refuge in Rome! 

But the point here is that however black a page the Fascist 
era may have been in San Marino’s history, it was almost certainly 
an unavoidable page. No doubt the tiny Republic, with its long 
and gallant story of independence, made an appeal to the senti¬ 
mentality or theatricality in Mussolini. For him, very possibly, it 
represented the gangster’s cat. But a more realistic reason why 
he called San Marino the Republika Italianissima was because he 
could also call it a republika, fascista. One must assume he would 
have been considerably less well disposed towards it if it had 
been anything else; if it had been anything very different, one 
can hardly imagine that he would have allowed it to exist. 

When Fascism fell in Italy, it fell in San Marino too; in fact it 
fell eight days earlier. However, when the cold war began, 
though both countries were democracies again, Italy had a pro- 
American government, while San Marino had a technically 
pro-Russian government. This was a situation that the Italian 
leaders found intolerable, and they set about remedying it. with 
an attack on San Marino’s already shattered economy. They 
started withholding an annual subsidy that Italy was obligated 
under treaty to pay to the Republic in lieu of waived Customs dues. 

I must pause here to say something about the Sammarinese 
Government. It was then, and still is, what would have been called 
before the war a Popular Front Administration; it derives its 
authority from an alliance of Communists and Left-Wing (or 
Nenni) Socialists in the Council, where it at present commands a 
majority of one. Mr. Giacomini, who probably wields more power 
than any other member of it, is a Socialist, but as a Popular Front 
Administration it is, of course, technically pro-Communist: the 
only pro-Communist government on the western side of the 
Iron Curtain. 

Now the withholding of the Italian subsidy was a perfectly 
plain hint to the Sammarinese electorate to kick their government 
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out of office or see their country go bankrupt. But it was a hint 
they refused to take, and the Administration had one resource 
left: to rebuild and develop the nation’s tourist trade. This was 
not something that could be done easily, especially when there 
was no capital to finance it and while the railway was still out of 
action. But at the critical moment a mystery man from Romania 
appeared on the scene. He might, one feels tempted to suppose, 
though the truth is doubtless less dramatic, have been specially 
sent by Anna Pauker to rescue a pro-Communist government 
from its difficulties. Anyway his name was Maxim Maximo, and 
he offered to promote the building of a casino. 

This was a proposal that had often been made before during 
the last hundred years and had as often been turned down, partly 
on moral grounds and partly because San Marino disliked the 
idea of becoming a carbon copy of Monte Carlo. However, in the 
present desperate circumstances the Council decided that it had 
no choice but to endorse the plan. Accordingly, Maxim Maximo 
was given authority to go ahead, and he soon raised the necessary 
finance from private sources in Genoa. The ‘quite new kursaal’ 
was on its way. 

San Marino now looked forward to the prospect of a booming 
tourist trade. On the strength of its expectations, three new hotels 
were built • there had previously been only one. And the Govern¬ 
ment opened its tourist office. 

In August of 1949 the roulette wheels began to turn and almost 
at once were spinning money. During the first six months of 
operations, the Republic profited by double the annual revenue that 
Italy was withholding. During the same period, according to press 
reports, gambling receipts in Venice went down by fifty per cent. 

I should imagine that the Italian Government had never 
anticipated such results—such a check to its plan for bringing 
San Marino to heel—for it had raised no protest while the casino 
was being built, though this was something that could not 
conceivably have been kept secret from it. However, it now awoke 
to the fact that Maxim Maximo’s venture was not only defeating 
its political objective of getting rid of the Sammarinese Ad¬ 
ministration, but was also proving a competitive nuisance to rival 
Italian concerns. It therefore ordered San Marino to close down 
its casino, alleging that the new gambling establishment conflicted 
with its policy of abolishing all gambling establishments and that 
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if one were allowed to survive in San Marino it would prove an 
unfair and unwelcome temptation to law-abiding Italian citizens. 

When the Sammarinese Government, standing on its sovereign 
rights, refused to comply, Italy reacted in the spirit of the late 
Cardinal Alberoni—or maybe it got the idea from what the 
Russians were currently doing in Berlin. Anyhow, it established 
a blockade of the Republic, though a blockade of a technically 
legal and innocent kind. It manned every frontier—it posted 
armed guards at every road leading up Mount Titano. These 
guards, on the pretext of enforcing Customs and Immigration 
regulations, held up anyone wishing to enter or leave Sammarinese 
territory for hours on end. 

People driving to or from the ‘quite new kursaal’ would be 
subjected to an examination that included the removal of the 
wheels from their car, the letting out of the air from the tyres, the 
draining of the petrol tank—all done in the name of searching 
for contraband. In these circumstances, naturally enough, most 
people soon decided that the ‘quite new kursaal’ wasn’t worth 
the trouble of getting there. But, to make matters worse for San 
Marino, the Italian guards didn’t distinguish between patrons of 
die casino and other tourists, or even between visitors and resi¬ 
dents. To residents, on the contrary, they were especially hostile; 
and thus, in effect, Sammarinese students found they were no 
longer free to attend school or university in Italy if they had been 
doing so, Sammarinese traders and businessmen could no longer 
visit colleagues over the border or be visited by them—the whole 
population was virtually imprisoned within its narrow boundaries 
and isolated from the outside world. The blockade amounted to 
much more than an onslaught on the casino; it brought Sam¬ 
marinese commerce to a standstill and threatened the Republic’s 
entire cultural and economic life. 

Meanwhile, scurrilous attacks on the record and reputation of 
Maxim Maximo began to appear in the continental press, and, 
justified or not, these were plainly inspired from Rome. The 
victim himself went to Mr, Giacomini, and offered to leave the 
country forthwith, if the government felt his continued presence 
to be an embarrassment to it. Mr. Giacomini made a reply which, 
though the occasion may not have been worthy of it, was in the 
finest tradition of Sammarinese hospitality to the persecuted. He 
said that the Republic was indebted to Maxim Maximo, and was 
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accordingly unimpressed by foreign accusations against him; it 
regarded him as an honoured guest who was free to stay for as 
long as he chose. Later, when Maximo decided to visit Switzer¬ 
land, Mr. Giacomini assured him that the Government would 
place no obstacle in the way of his re-entry. But Maximo never 
came back, although he left with the full intention of doing so. 
From Switzerland he went to Israel whither, it is presumed by 
Mr. Giacomini, he was firmly directed by the Italian police. 

After enduring the rigours of the blockade for seventeen 
months, after seeing its hope of a booming tourist trade vanish, 
San Marino was finally obliged to cut its losses and close down 
the casino. It then had no alternative but to enter into negotiations 
with Italy for a new treaty; it was a vanquished nation seeking the 
best terms possible from a victorious nation. The negotiations 
were protracted, and at the time of writing the treaty was signed 
only two months ago. According to it, San Marino has under¬ 
taken never to re-open its casino for the purpose of gambling, 
never to permit the building of a radio or television station within 
its territory, and never to grant divorces to Italian citizens in its 
courts of law. Italy on its side has agreed to increase its tobacco ex¬ 
ports to the Republic, to remit the subsidy balances that it has been 
withholding and to pay this subsidy in future at an augmented rate. 

Whether the story is over yet—whether Italy now intends to 
honour its obligations under the new treaty, and give the Sam¬ 
marinese Government a break, as it were—I should not like to 
predict. I can only say that thus far, though the treaty is two 
months old, the Republic hasn’t seen the colour of any Italian 
money, and its Administration is still existing on credit. 

Meantime, there are certain conclusions to be drawn from this 
example of Italo-Sammarinese relations. In the first place, Italy’s 
behaviour has undoubtedly been inglorious. Assuming San 
Marino’s full sovereignty de jure —and that, as I have said, is 
something Italy has never disputed, but on several fairly recent 
occasions has specifically affirmed—the withholding of the 
subsidy was legally indefensible and the blockade, having regard 
to its purpose, ethically so. Both measures were a flagrant resort 
to power politics; they meant that Italy, using methods of tire 
international bully, rode roughshod over the rights of a small 
neighbour to manage its own affairs. 

It is equally true that San Marino has behaved courageously. 
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The fact that it held out for as long as it did against the blockade 
speaks a great deal for the steadfastness of its people as well as of its 
government, and shows that it is a country that still cannot 
easily be coerced. Nor was its eventual surrender unconditional 
inasmuch as its government, though bankrupt, remains in office. 

And yet there can be no denying that this surrender was always 
inevitable. For San Marino, as I have already observed, is basically 
helpless against Italian pressure. It is obviously not strong enough 
to take any counter-measures of its own. It is precluded from en¬ 
listing assistance from a third power, even in the unlikely event 
that such assistance would otherwise be available to it. And, unless 
and until some such plan as the Eastern European’s could be put 
into effect, it cannot hope for help from any international 
organisation or guardian of international morals. At the moment, 
the world wants none of its problems, and not surprisingly the 
blockade was carried out without a murmur of protest being 
aroused elsewhere than in San Marino itself. Whatever the 
Republic’s status may be da jure , the world evidently regards it as 
Italy’s baby and is seemingly content to let Italy do with it as 
Italy pleases. It is hardly conceivable that there would have been 
a global war if Mussolini bad needed and chosen to use force to 
drive the RcpubblicaItalianissirna into his Fascist camp. It is hardly 
more conceivable that there would be a global war today if Italy 
decided to end its troubles with San Marin o by annexing the place. 

Thus, to be as coldy realistic as I promised I would be, I have 
to recognise that San Marino, in spite of its history and traditions 
as a fully sovereign nation, is now reduced to the international 
position of a Monaco, a Liechtenstein or an Andorra. Moreover, 
if it is to survive at all economically, and thus in the long run 
politically, it can only do so by following the debased example of 
these other countries: it can only do so by exploiting its curiosity 
value to solicit the bounty of foreigners. And that, in fact, is what 
it is doing, in spite of the blow suffered as a result of the closure 
of the casino. 

It may be asked, then, whether San Marino has degenerated 
into an archaism, into a mere mockery of what it once was ; and 
whether, if this is so, it would be best advised to bow itself grace¬ 
fully out of existence by renouncing such autonomy as it has left 
and becoming frankly a part of Italy. To that my own answer is 
an unequivocal ‘No’. 
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For nothing I have said thus far means that San Marino has lost 
its personality as a nation; and though, for all I can tell, this 
personality may have undergone changes in recent years, it 
remains a highly distinctive and captivating one, and one which 
I believe the world would be the poorer for without. It is, as we 
shall see, complicated and many-sided, but genuine patriotism is 
the thing that is fundamental to it. 

To realise both the depth and the nature of this patriotism you 
have only to hear a Sammarinese speak the name of his own 
country, for he speaks it as though it had some special, almost 
mystic meaning for him. No Sammarinese, in my experience, 
would be ashamed to deny that he is culturally and ethnically 
Italian, but that does not alter his insistence on being a citizen of 
San Marino, first of all. These citizens of San Marino are a 
politically-divided people at the moment, and admittedly those of 
them who oppose the government take what might be con¬ 
sidered a pronouncedly pro-Italian line; they say, for example, 
that the opening of the casino was just asking for trouble and the 
blockade in the circumstances a reaping of deserts. But this is 
mere partisan talk; a case of making political capital out of the 
nation’s present economic plight; a case of blaming the govern¬ 
ment. It does not mean that the opposition advocates, or ever would 
advocate, a policy of unconditional surrender to Italian demands. 

And, significantly enough, neither the opposition nor the 
government is willing to admit that Italy acted with the intention 
of interfering in the Republic’s internal affairs, for to admit this 
would be to acknowledge something equally intolerable to both 
their prides. The fact is that if San Marino’s full sovereignty has 
to a large extent become an illusion, it is an illusion in which the 
Sammarinesi themselves are none the less determined to believe. 
They express this determination collectively and individually. 
They are capable of expressing it humorously, and they have 
expressed it in recent years so assertively that it has landed them 
in trouble. 

But so long as they have it, so long will they remain a people 
of character. And I have no doubt that they would unite, just as 
their ancestors did when the independence of San Marino was 
threatened, against any open attempt to deprive them of it. 

To put what I have said in a slightly different way, the 
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Sammarinesi are playing a continual game of make-believe. But the 
visitor to their capital, unless lie has more stolidity and mundane¬ 
ness than I am capable of, will be playing the game himself before 
long. For the atmosphere inside the town of San Marino could 
hardly be better suited to foster the illusion of the Republic’s 
inviolable independence. 

This is chiefly so, I think, because San Marino is a town that is 
remarkably expressive both of its great age and of its secluded 
position at the summit of a mountain. 

It commands—and in this case commands seems to me exactly 
the appropriate word—a panoramic view that may or may not 
be, as the Government Tourist- Office's English guide-book 
claims that it is, ‘unequalled in the world’, but is certainly un¬ 
surpassed in my own experience. It is a wonderfully varied view 
of river and sea, of plain and distant mountains, of rolling 
country and valleys. And it all resembles a beautifully made and 
embellished relief map: an artist’s work. To look down at it is to 
experience a curious feeling of superiority—sucii a feeling as a 
privileged occupant of a theatre box may have on looking down 
at an audience of great elegance in the stalls. It is also, and more 
importantly, to experience a feeling of utter safety from the trials 
and problems of the world. One has no doubt that if one were to 
espy a horde of invaders approaching in the shape, say, of Income 
Tax collectors, there would be no need to call out the militia. 
Armed with a modest rifle, one would be quite capable of dealing 
with the situation single-handed. By the same token, of course, 
one fancies that one is in a land as impregnable as a land can be 
against attack, and as this one ever was. 

Nor does the panorama require any trouble to find. Though it 
is seen at its best and most expansive from one or other of the 
three medieval towers, that are at once tile man-made crowns of 
Mount Titano and die pinnacles of the Sammarinese capital, one 
cannot lose awareness of it for long wherever one may wander. 

In size, San Marino town is no bigger dian a village—its total 
population is only just over a thousand—but it has the look of a 
capital. It has, too, a distinct and separate modern quarter that has 
grown up, and is continuing to grow, beyond the walls of the 
original town. This modem quarter can be regarded in a sense as' 
a place of banishment for buildings that would create disharmony 
if they were permitted within die town walls. It contains the 
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miniature-railway station, which at the moment is defunct. It 
contains a couple of promenades and a fairly broad avenue, lined 
on one side with villas, offices and apartment houses. It contains 
the ‘quite new kursaal’ and two of the three hotels that were 
opened when the ‘quite new kursaal’ promised to be a going 
concern. The third of these hotels, the Diamond, has been 
fashioned with considerable taste and imagination out of an old 
stone building near the top of the original town, and though, like 
the other two, it has ‘all the up-to-date comforts’—private 
bathrooms, private telephones, ‘private radiators’ and so on— 
its appearance is perfectly in keeping with its surroundings. 

But while the modern quarter is appropriately separated from 
the original town by the walls, it is attractively laid out; and in 
planning it, obvious care has been taken to ensure that the pano¬ 
ramic view should nowhere be obscured. As obviously, the 
original town was not designed with the same purpose in mind. 
It is a town of narrow alley-ways, a town as grey and solid as the 
rock on which it is built. But it is also a town which belongs self- 
evidently to the terrain that dictated its shape. Its main thorough¬ 
fare, which begins at the gate of San Francesco, is really a steep 
path leading up the rocky face of tire mountain, and it comes out 
into the open at various levels before it reaches the top. The 
handsome square, where the post office and the Government 
Palace stand opposite each other, is plainly constructed on a 
precipice. Three sides of it are built up, but along the fourth side 
there is only a low wall, and over the wall a sheer drop. Thus the 
panoramic view can be commanded from here; it can likewise be 
commanded from the front windows of the Diamond Hotel, 
which is on the level immediately above the square. 

When I say that the Sammarinese capital is expressive of its 
great age as well as of its isolated position, I am not referring, of 
course, to the modern quarter. Even so, the bigger buildings and 
most of the monuments within the town walls are comparatively 
new. The Government Palace, which was designed in Gothic- 
Florentine style by a Roman architect, only dates back to 1894. 
Nor is the chief church, the neo-classic Basilica del Santo, much 
older. It was constructed between 1828 and 1836 on the site of a 
twelfth-century church that was demolished to make room for it. 

Yet, perhaps because of its very shape, the original town retains 
an appearance of great age, and somehow nothing within it seems to 
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conflict with this. Everything seems to blend into a unified whole: 
from a hollow in the rock above the Basilica that Marinus himself 
is said to have carved and used for a bed some seventeen hundred 
years ago right down to a work of the past decade, the Hospital of 
Mercy, which the guide-book describes as ‘a sumptuous edi¬ 
fice . . . renowned even over the fionticis*. 

It is an admirable setting for pageantry, this walled town of 
San Marino, and the Sammarinesi, though Republicans, are much 
better and keener pageanl-makers than the Liechtensteiners or the 
Andorrans. They have, after all, more material to make pageants 
out of. Twice a year, on April ist and October ist, there is a 
procession to the Basilica. This is the procession of the Captains 
Regent. Communists or no, the Sammarinesi remain a devoutly- 
Catholic people, and their Captains Regent arc still inaugurated 
at a religious ceremony. They put on their traditional seventeenth- 
century costume, and in the church sit side by side on a throne 
that is said to have been in use for a thousand years. They are 
accompanied to and from the ceremony by the Noble Guard, 
whose members wear swords and plumed helmets and gold 
epaulettes on their uniforms. This same Noble Guard turns out 
whenever the Council, the Republic’s supreme legislative and 
executive body, assembles in the Government Palace, which it 
does once a month. ‘Very beautiful and suggestive’, says the 
guide-book, ‘is the Council Ilall with a large water-colour by 
Retrosi,’ It is, indeed, a chamber of grandeur and ornateness— 
suggestively different from the sort of schoolroom that Liechten¬ 
stein’s parliamentarians are content to put up with-—and it has a 
spectators’ gallery. The most elaborate pageant of all—1 report 
this from hearsay, for unfortunately I have not seen it.-—is staged 
annually on September 3 rd in honour of what is supposed to be 
the anniversary of the founding of the Republic. 

Now I must confess that by contrast with the capital I found 
die rest of San Marino disappointingly characterless. This may 
have been because my first impression of it was a bad one. If you 
remember, we drove from Rimini in a taxi—'the lady photo¬ 
grapher, the collaborator and I—and we entered Sammarinese 
territory at Serravalle. Immediately afterwards, the collaborator 
assured me that he had seen a sign saying, ‘Welcome to the Land 
of Liberty’, and he suggested that this was a most ironic message, 
for the fact of San Marino’s Communist-controlled government 
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was still weighing heavily on his mind. But I, perhaps because I 
had been cherishing a faint, romantic hope that we should be 
stopped and required to show our passports, hadn’t even noticed 
the frontier post. 

Serravalle is a name famous in Sammarinese history, and is a 
centre of the country’s wine-growing. From what I could see of 
it now, it struck me as a dumpy, commonplace little village, quite 
unremarkable except for an incongruously large and modern 
white building. This was an orphanage, and in its austere, sym¬ 
metric appearance it was somehow suggestive of a workers’ state. 

Worse was soon to follow. There are four motor-roads that 
curl up Mount Titano. The one we took is the bus route, and un¬ 
like the others it has been commercialised. All die way up, on 
both sides of it, there are round-faced bill-boards planted like an 
avenue of trees a few feet apart. They advertise an Italian liqueur; 
they advertise San Marino’s traditional cake; they advertise 
Muscato, San Marino’s traditional wine; and they advertise the 
four hotels where such traditional and not-so-traditional things 
can be had. These bill-hoards, or rather what I imagined they 
must portend, made it impossible for me to take pleasure in the 
ever-expanding panoramic view or to feel a sense of mounting 
excitement as the three towers, now seen in this direction, now 
in that, grew gradually nearer. And they made it increasingly 
difficult for me to match the collaborator’s gloom with cheerful¬ 
ness. Bend after bend we turned, but they were always there— 
each of them, it struck me, a sort of easy-going sentinel waving 
the tourists on to their doom, as Sammarinese sentinels of old 
may have led invaders into an ambush. 

‘What’s your first move going to be?’ the collaborator asked 
me, intimating that whatever it was he’d thank me to waste no 
time in making it, so that we could be out of San Marino as soon 
as possible. 

Apart from calling at the poste restante, I hadn’t yet decided. 
I anticipated some difficulty in making any effective move in the 
way of political investigation, for Mr. MacEwan had warned me 
that no one in San Marino spoke anything but Italian. The lady 
photographer’s Italian, of which we had heard much in 
Catalonian-speaking Andorra, French-speaking Monaco and 
German-speaking Liechtenstein, seemed perfectly good enough 
for dealing with waiters and hotel clerks, especially if they 
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happened to speak English, but I was doubtful of its suitability for 
cross-questioning politicians. The collaborator’s Italian appeared 
limited to replies in die affirmative or negative. Mine was slightly 
less fluent. 

This problem, however, almost immediately melted away. To 
begin with, it turned out that the manageress of the Diamond, 
who is an Italian Countess in her own right and the wife of a 
Sammarinese Count, had some English which was at least a 
match for the lady photographer’s Italian. Then, after we were 
very pleasantly settled in at the Diamond and were headed for 
the post office, which is only a stone’s throw away, we were 
addressed in our own tongue by a man wearing a metal badge 
that proclaimed him ‘Official Guide—No. 5.’ 

I may as well reveal here, for ibis is something characteristically 
Sammarinese, that there arc actually only two guides employed 
by the Government Tourist-Office, and the other guide, whom 
I was to meet in due course, is not Guide No. 4 or No. 6, but 
No. 1. It may be, it. very likely is, that the tourist office wishes to 
give visitors the impression that it employs more guides than it 
really does. But it may also be that Guide No. 5 is discriminated 
against and put four rungs lower down the ladder than Guide 
No. x, because he is an Italian, whereas the latter is a Sam¬ 
marinese. A man has to be resident in San Marino for forty years 
before he is eligible for naturalisation, and Guide No. 5 has still 
ten years to go. So in spite of the fact that he is married to a 
Sammarinese citizen, he remains himself an Italian, an alien; a 
fact of which he is very conscious. 

tie was now shepherding a ragged little flock of tourists up the 
slope past the Diamond towards the Basilica, which stands in its 
own walled square. He wished to know whether we would care 
to join the party. This struck me as a highly egalitarian sugges¬ 
tion, but the collaborator, paradoxically enough, while he didn’t 
go so far as to fall in with it, appeared to consider it quite favour¬ 
ably, and invited Guide No. 5 to meet us for a drink later on. 
Afterwards, he reprimanded me for not having seized the op¬ 
portunity to engage Guide No. 5 as my interpreter and contact 
man. ‘But,’ I expostulated, recalling a phrase I had often heard 
during the war, ‘we’ve got to operate on a higher level than that, 
surely, if we want to get to the bottom of the political situation 
in this place.’ Though my own spirits had soared, I could only 
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assume that the collaborator must be more impatient than ever to 
leave San Marino. 

But that evening, as we sat outside one of the little cafes in the 
main square, waiting for Guide No. 5 to join us, I began to realise 
that the collaborator’s mood had undergone an extraordinary 
change. We had ordered a bottle of Muscato, the traditional wine, 
and a box of the traditional cake, for we had been assured that the 
two were traditionally taken together. Muscato I should call a 
sweetish, refreshing summer wine; the cake consists of several 
round wafers in layers, with chocolate filling. 

The sun was sinking in a cloudless sky, the view over the edge 
of the mountain was before us, nearly all the tourists seemed to 
have drifted away, and in these circumstances a man would have 
needed an unusually sour disposition not to feel reasonably at 
peace with himself and the world. But the collaborator appeared 
to be approaching a state of rapture. 

‘This is one of the finest wines I’ve ever tasted,’ he said, re¬ 
filling his glass. ‘“The wines here are so pleasant, pure, grapeful 
and good that they have no reason to be jealous of the clarets of 
France.” I suppose you know when that was written?’ 

I shook my head. 

‘Well, you should. It was written in the seventeenth century— 
by Matteo Valti.’ 

‘ Oh,’ I said, taken aback by this sudden display of erudition. I 
presumed that the collaborator must have learned more from the 
Comte de Bruc’s book than he had revealed to me. 

The photographer was not to be outdone. ‘And they’re quite 
right about the cake,’ she said. ‘It goes perfectly with the wine.’ 
The photographer, I should explain, is a gastronomic expert. She 
had set forth with the intention of finding material enough for a 
book about traditional dishes in the Lilliputian states—an inten¬ 
tion that had thus far been frustrated. But now hope was evidently 
revived in her. She held up a piece of the cake for inspection, 
took a bite out of it, and chewed it round in her mouth. ‘Yes,’ she 
pronounced slowly. ‘This really is something very old and special.’ 

‘Exactly 1 ’ the collaborator said. ‘Unlike those ghastly Andor¬ 
rans, with their endless paella and creme caramel, these people 
have taste. I don’t mean simply in food and wine. I mean they’ve 
a genuine historical consciousness. They’ve created a town 
worth looking at and worth living in.’ 
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At that moment, the collaborator’s eyes were approvingly 
fixed on the Statue of Liberty in the centre of the square—not, I 
suspect, because this work in itself excited his particular admira¬ 
tion, but because he found it a welcome contrast to the total 
absence of statues in Andorra. I was fully in agreement with him 
here, and I had already formed the impression that San Marino’s 
history, as opposed to that of Liechtenstein as well as Andorra’s, 
was something commemorated in stone, not simply in hastily 
assembled hand-outs for tourists. 

The Statue of Liberty, however, commemorates a more 
dubious or bizarre part of this history. It was erected in 1876, 
and was die gift of the English-born wife of a German, Ottilia 
Heyroth Wagner. This lady had previously come to San Marino 
for a fortnight’s holiday, which must have been a most uncommon 
thing to do at the time. At any rate, because she was English, and 
possibly because she was rightly believed to be wealthy as well, 
her arrival caused a considerable stir in government circles, and 
a special effort was made to do her honour. Whether it was 
actually suggested to her that she could have a title if she cared to 
send the Republic a suitably respectful contribution I do not 
know. But a contribution she did send, the Statue of Liberty was 
erected (again, I do not know whether a balance remained), and 
Ottilia Heyroth Wagner was created Duchess of Acquaviva, 
Acquaviva being a village that one can look down on, as from an 
aeroplane, if one goes to the extreme western end of the capital. 
Though the Duchess never revisited the Republic her face was 
familiar for many years to audiences at San Marino’s theatre, 
where an unclothed Statue of Liberty, with the head of the 
benefactress, was represented on the drop curtain. 

Now for this information (or most of it) I am indebted to Guide 
No. 5. The clock on the turret of the Government Palace has a 
curiously clanging chime, and it had clanged seven o’clock before 
Guide No. 5 joined us. He was over half an hour late, and he was 
wearing a very troubled look, though this, as I was to discover in 
due course, was more or less habitual with him. His job, he pro¬ 
ceeded to tell us, was a constant source of anxiety to him. He had 
much preferred being a waiter at the ‘quite new kursaal ’; he had 
earned more money in that position, and had had a far less nerve- 
racking time. They had been halcyon days for him (and for San 
Marino, too) when the ‘quite new kursaal’ was operating. 
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As an Italian, he had to pass a particularly rigorous examination 
about Sammarinese history in order to become a tourist office 
guide, and there was also a strict code of behaviour that guides 
were required to obey. For example, there was a rule that forbade 
them to direct tourists to one hotel in preference to another: 
which was the immediate cause, so he now informed us, of his 
distress. 

Apparently, he had been espied talking to us outside the 
Diamond ; the news had been reported back to the proprietor of 
a rival hotel, and this man had promptly chosen to accuse 
Guide No. 5 of having recommended the Diamond to us. 'Now/ 
said Guide No. 5, ‘lie says he is going to wash my ’cad.’ 

Guide No. 5 wasn’t sure that the hotel proprietor really meant 
to carry out this dire threat. He suspected that the latter was 
simply trying to get a bit of his own back, for only a few days ago 
Guide No. 5 had had occasion to threaten the hotel proprietor in 
his turn with a head-washing. He had caught him walking down 
the slope towards the San Francesco gate, with three bottles of 
traditional Muscato wine under one arm and three round boxes 
of traditional Sammarinese cake under the other. It was im¬ 
mediately obvious to Guide No. 5 that the hotel proprietor was 
up to no good; that he was in fact on his way to meet a newly- 
arrived busload of tourists and was hoping to induce them, with 
an offer of free wine and cake, to patronise his establishment. 
Touting of this kind, Guide No. 5 explained, or indeed of any 
kind, was strictly forbidden in San Marino, so he had felt it his 
duty to tell the hotel proprietor roundly that he would lodge a 
complaint against him with the Tourist-Office, unless the hotel 
proprietor at once returned where he had come from with his 
muscato and his cakes. This the hotel proprietor had reluctantly 
and grudgingly done. 

Generally speaking, Guide No. 5 continued, San Marino was 
the most honest and tout-free place in the world. There hadn’t 
been a recorded case of theft for over a century: which, he readily 
admitted, was in sharp contrast to the state of affairs in his own 
Italy. 

At this point, I noticed that the collaborator was leaning for¬ 
ward eagerly. ‘You know what our English writer, Joseph 
Addison, said after a visit here about two hundred years ago?’ 

Guide No. 5 did not. Nor did 1.1 must confess I was a little 
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irritated as well as puzzled by this further display of erudition on 
the collaborator’s part about what, after all, was supposed to 
be my subject. There was something suspiciously proprietary 
in it. 

‘It’s in Addison’s Travels in Italy’ the collaborator said. T’m 
not sure if I’ve got the quotation exactly right, but it’s something 
like this: “The Commonwealth of San Marino may boast at least 
of a nobler origin than that of Rome; the one having been at first 
an asylum for robbers and murderers, the other of persons 
eminent for piety and devotion”.’ The collaborator smiled with 
pleasure at his feat of memory. ‘From what you say, that’s still 
quite apt?’ 

‘Ah, yes,’ Guide No. 5 agreed, though I don’t believe he had 
followed a word of it. 

He went on to say that he himself felt more English than 
Italian. He had learned to speak English during the war, when he 
had served with the Italian Army in Africa and had spent a couple 
of years in a British prisoner-of-war camp. I asked him to tell me 
something about the present state of San Marino’s tourist trade. 
Well, he said, now that the casino had been closed, it was really 
reduced to a week-end traffic during the summer months. As a 
whole, the tourists didn’t come to stay; they just made excursions 
from Rimini to have a look at the place, and that didn’t take long; 
he had learned with practice to show a party of them round in 
three-quarters of an hour ilat. The majority were Italian; a good 
many German or Swiss; only a sprinkling English or American. 
They were mostly of the charabanc class. It was rare nowadays 
to see a visitor of any great wealth or fame in San Marino, though, 
as a matter of fact, after a lengthy interval, he had spotted one 
last week. But this had turned out another case of serious anxiety 
for him. 

tie had been standing one morning in his usual place of recep¬ 
tion outside the San Francesco gate when a chauffeur-driven 
limousine drew up and out of it stepped a handsome man who he 
had no doubt at all was an eastern potentate and a famous film¬ 
star’s ex-husband. He was about to approach this potentially 
generous client, but was intercepted by the burly-looking 
chauffeur, who invited him to get into the car. The chauffeur, 
having driven the car a little way down the hill, confirmed that 
his master was, indeed, the potentate in question, but threatened 
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to do even worse than wash Guide No. 5’s head, if Guide No. 5 
should dare to speak to the potentate or reveal the potentate’s 
presence to anyone in San Marino. ‘He say he will push my face 
in,’ Guide No. 5 told us, adding that he had spent the rest of the 
morning in terror. He could trust himself to keep the dread 
secret, but there remained the possibility that somebody else 
would recognise the potentate, in which case, he felt sure, the 
chauffeur would hold him responsible, and push his face in any¬ 
how. So all he could do was to keep his face out of sight, with the 
result that a morning, which had momentarily promised to be 
unusually rewarding for him, ended in total loss. 

This story evidently excited the collaborator’s keenest sym¬ 
pathy, for, in spite of my previous remonstrances, he now pro¬ 
ceeded to offer Guide No. 5 an engagement as our interpreter 
and contact man. The latter expressed willingness to help us, and 
said he could certainly put us in touch with various unofficial 
sources of information, including representative members of the 
opposition. But he was more dubious of his suitability to act as 
interpreter in our talks with government leaders. Because he was 
an Italian, he explained, he had to be careful not to give the 
appearance of interfering in San Marino’s internal affairs. Besides, 
Sammarinese political life was so intensely bitter that he was glad 
for his own sake that he was debarred from participating in it, and 
couldn’t take sides. He liked San Marino, and he liked the Sam- 
marinesi. ‘But,’ he said, speaking sorrowfully and objectively of 
these people among whom he had lived for the past thirty years, 
‘they ’ate themselves.’ 

Now this business of the Sammarinesi ’ating themselves was 
something I began to investigate, with Guide No. 5’s assistance, 
that very same night, and I continued to investigate it, off and on, 
throughout the remainder of my stay in the Republic. At last, I 
came to the conclusion that it was all—or largely all—a matter of 
pretence: very much a part of what I’ve described as the Sam¬ 
marinese game of make-believe. 

The opposition members I met—and I met a good many of 
them before I was through—were never in the least fearful of 
expressing their hatred for the government, but they were all 
equally and charmingly vague about their reasons for hating it. 
Of course, they said, they hated it because it was Communist. 
Yet they knew of no actual Communist or even Socialist measure 
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it had introduced during its years in office; no assault it had made 
or attempted to make on democratic liberties. They could only 
assume that it was patiently waiting for Italy to go Communist 
before baring its teeth. 

.Moreover, their lines of attack seemed curiously disorganised. 
For example, the very first of them that I spoke to assured me 
that the government was receiving funds from Russia through 
the Hungarian Consul-General, and while I did not, of course, 
swallow this story whole, I naturally assumed that the presence 
of a Hungarian Consul-General in San Marino must be in¬ 
disputable. In fact, however, it proved extraordinarily disputable. 
A second opposition supporter, with whom I raised the matter, 
denied that there was or ever had been a Hungarian Consul- 
General in San Marino; a third said that he hdieved that there had 
been one once, but that there was no longer; a fourth gave me, 
perhaps, the most colourful version of all. He said that a 
Hungarian Consul-General there was, but that the latter spent all 
his time with a Polish mistress, an ex-inmate of a Russian con¬ 
centration camp, who lived in a village at the foot of Mount 
Titano. It was not until I met Mr. Giacomini that this knotted 
question was finally unravelled for me. He stated—and I must 
presume authoritatively—that there was a Hungarian Consul- 
General posted to the Republic, but that he resided in Rome, and 
had yet to visit San Marino. 

Finally, I must report that if the Sammarincsi really hate 
themselves, they go about it, privately at least, in the most 
friendly and uninhibited sort of way. 'The Conte and Contessa 
who run the Diamond, and play the part of host and hostess, not 
of manager and manageress, made no secret of their allegiance to 
tine opposition. But the Diamond Bar is not on this account, as 
it might be expected to be, any hotbed of reaction or meeting 
place for the underground. One of the most regular and welcome 
visitors is a Communist Police Officer, a remarkably handsome 
Communist Police Officer, as it happens. He doesn’t come to 
spy. Pie doesn’t come to drink—very few Sammarincsi ever seem 
to go to a bar or cafe to drink. He comes to talk politics, which is 
the reason nearly all Sammarinesi go to bars and caffis. And talk 
he did while I was there on the eve of the Italian elections, 
prophesying poetically, if a little falsely as it turned out, the dawn 
of a sole rosso. For this he was reprimanded—■volubly, of course, 
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but not, so far as I could detect, with much rancour. Anyhow, he 
was cheerfully back in his place again next evening, asking me 
whether English policemen were allowed to spend their time in 
bars. 

Still, however determined the opposition may be to make- 
believe that it is fighting a real, live Communist Government, as 
powerful and sinister as anything ever devised in the U.S.S.R., 
the government itself is no less determined to wear the semblance 
of being so. At least, that was the impression the collaborator 
and I were given when we paid an official call on the Captains 
Regent. 

This we did at 9.45 on the morning after our arrival in San 
Marino. Half an hour or so earlier I had presented myself at the 
Tourist-Office to state my business, and the meeting had been 
arranged on the spot. 

Two uniformed policemen on duty at the entrance of the 
Government Palace saluted smartly, as we walked in accompanied 
by the chief of the Tourist-Office, his assistant, and several other 
personages who had assembled in the sun-drenched square. We 
waited by a little guichet at the far end of the hall while the 
assistant chief made an enquiry, and we were then ushered through 
a private door into the administrative part of the building. 

The office where we were received by the Captains Regent 
was, perhaps, only half the size of Dr. Frick’s in Vaduz, but the 
arrangement of it seemed a thousand times as formal. After 
introductions were over, one of the Captains Regent, an elderly, 
red-faced man, with a look of the soil about him, sat down on a 
high-backed chair behind a large desk. His expression was a 
mixture of faint bewilderment, boredom and sleepiness: he sat 
stolidly and immovably, and never uttered a word throughout the 
interview. He was, so we were subsequently informed, a Socialist, 
but, for the purposes of the present occasion he was plainly sup¬ 
posed to represent the nominal head of state, the powerless 
President of the Supreme Soviet. 

The other Captain Regent, a Communist, sat on an upright 
chair to the right of the desk. He was a much younger man—in 
his middle thirties, one guessed. He had a pallid complexion, dark 
hair brushed back from his forehead, a wonderfully inscrutable 
expression and a look of cold and cynical intelligence about him. 
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He wore a stecl-giey suit, which had razor-sharp creases in the 
trousers and fitted him like armour. lie was, in short, every inch 
a Malenkov—or at least a Gromyko. lie was there to handle the 
questions. 

Keeping a wary eye on him from a far corner of the room was a 
little, rather shabbily dressed man who I afterwards found out 
was the Secretary-General of the Sammarinese Communist 
Party. The chief and assistant-chief of the Tourist-Office were 
also present—loyal seivants of the State, one assumed—and 
several others whom I never identified. 

The collaborator and I occupied arm-chairs facing the Captains 
Regent, at either end of a long table. On an upright chair placed 
between us and the Captains Regent sat the grey-haired interpre¬ 
ter. Before the proceedings began, a flunkey entered the room 
bearing a tray with glasses, a bottle and a soda-syphon on it. 
Drinks were solemnly poured out and handed round. The drink 
was not vodka; it was a pinkish, medicinal-tasting Italian 
aperitif. Still, considering the earliness of the hour—9,45 a.m.— 
the fact that drinks were served at all may be thought a masterly 
touch of realism. 

Indeed, there were only two things at fault with this produc¬ 
tion of a scene in the Kremlin. The first, which was later remedied, 
concerned the role of the interpreter. The man who normally 
filled this role, a government employee who had allegedly 
learned his English during a boyhood in Brooklyn, couldn’t be 
found when the meeting was arranged—he had gone off for a cup 
of coffee or something. So an understudy had been hastily 
rounded up and sent on, and, to me at any rate, this understudy, 
whom I have described above as being grey-haired, was hope¬ 
lessly miscast. For I had met him last night, and I knew that he 
was not only an opposition supporter, but a close relative of the 
former Fascist Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Besides, 
now that, he was in the presence of his political enemies, he was 
putting up an extraordinarily poor show of simulating hatred or 
fear. His manner could hardly have been more composed. 

By contrast, the government employee who normally played 
the part of the interpreter was ideally suited to It, as I could tell 
at a glance when he eventually turned up. He slunk into the room, 
palpitatingly, a podgy little man, with great, rolling, brown eyes, 
that were in themselves eloquent of terror. Unfortunately, 
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though, he was too late to give a really convincing display of his 
talent. For by then the whole production had got so completely 
out of hand that it could hardly be considered a production any 
longer. 

As I have said, there was something else wrong with it besides 
the miscasting of the understudy in the role of the interpreter. 
This second defect was more serious than the first, in fact it was 
fatal, and I can only describe it as a concerted determination on 
the part of the bit players to steal the show. It didn’t become 
immediately apparent. A question would be asked by the col¬ 
laborator or myself, translated by the interpreter, and answered 
in measured tones by the Communist Captain Regent. While 
this process went on, the others round the room were supposed 
to sit in watchful and respectful silence, and to begin with they 
did. I think it was a question from me that inadvertently put an 
end to their restraint, and revealed how greatly that restraint con¬ 
flicted with their temperament. I asked whether His Excellency 
considered that Americans were discouraged from visiting San 
Marino by the fact of San Marino’s pro-Communist government. 
The question provoked a positive explosion of denial, not from 
His Excellency the Communist Captain Regent or from his 
taciturn Socialist partner, but from the others present, who at 
that moment jumped forward, as it were, and with a flurry of 
gestures took the stage. Nor were they prepared to relinquish it 
again. Thenceforward every question asked was the subject of a 
prolonged and noisy debate, in which the two interpreters, each 
in his turn, seemed to take as active a part as anyone else. Only 
the two Captains Regent attempted to remain in character. They 
looked like two despairing star professionals who had made the 
mistake of appearing with a cast of amateurs. 

Eventually, the debate became so noisy and so prolonged that 
further questions were impossible. I don’t recall how the meeting 
broke up; I’m not sure that it ever did—formally. I had the 
impression as the collaborator and I left the office of the Captains 
Regent that the players were still going on with their play, 
blissfully unaware that the audience had departed. 

Outside the Government Palace Guide No. 5 was awaiting us. 
It is a paradox of Sammarinese life that while such seemingly 
simple questions as whether there is or is not a Hungarian Consul- 
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General in the Republic arc wclltiigh impossible to determine, a 
visitor can make no move without its immediately becoming 
known. So now Guide No. 5 was here to inform us that we had 
just called on the Captains Regent. He also had another, more 
weighty piece of news to impart. Apparently an English freelance 
journalist, equipped with several cameras and two tripods, had 
turned up in San Marino looking for copy. Guide No. 5 seemed 
to think that we would be delighted with the opportunity to meet 
a fellow-countryman. 

‘Get rid of him,’ the collaborator snapped. 

Guide No. 5 didn’t understand this remark, which was 
fortunate, for it gave the collaborator a chance to express his 
suggestion rather more delicately. ‘You would be doing the man 
a big favour,’ he said, ‘if you told him lie’s wasting his time. You 
see, the market for articles about San Marino is absolutely dead 
at the moment—both in England and the United States. I happen 
to know that because I’ve been commissioned to write a piece for 
one of the biggest English magazines, and my friend here has a 
commission from an equivalent magazine in America. As a matter 
of fact, my piece is already written and on its way.’ 

Guide No. 5 had got the point. He was certain that the English 
journalist would be very grateful for this information, and went 
off to relay it. ‘You might tell anyone else who turns up look¬ 
ing for copy the same thing,’ the collaborator shouted after 
him. 

‘I surely will,’ Guide No. y replied, anxious presumably to 
earn as much gratitude as possible. 

I must say I was a little shocked by the collaborator’s 
behaviour, and when I add that there was only a fraction of truth 
in what he had told Guide No. 5, it may be adjudged pretty sharp 
practice. But I could forgive him, for I knew by this time that he 
had fallen in love with San Marino, and that he was simply ex¬ 
pressing his love possessively. I even forgave him when in his 
exhilaration he proceeded to regale me with yet another quotation. 

“‘Our neighbours themselves”,’ he intoned, “‘do not clearly 
know the happiness of this Republic. At a distance they know us 
only by name. Thus obscure to others we live as celebrities to 
ourselves and, whilst others believe us to be wretched and 
miserable, we live content and comfortable together. . . 
Who wrote that?’ 
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‘Who, for God’s sake, did?’ 

‘ Zuccoti. In La Citta Felice. Early seventeenth century.’ 

The photographer likewise had fallen in love with San Marino, 
but in her love diere was a strong element of pity. She had spent 
the morning sight-seeing and (the collaborator and I hoped) 
photographing. Some of her experiences she now described as 
heart-rending when the three of us met before lunch in the little 
raised terrace of the Diamond. 

She had visited the ‘quite new kursaaT: an ugly, institutional- 
looking building from the outside, she said, but inside extra¬ 
ordinarily impressive—a vast modern palace, all marble, with a 
great, sweeping staircase. It had been sad to see the emptiness of 
it all; sad to see the bijou theatre that would probably never be 
used again; and to see the roulette tables stacked together in one 
hall and covered with old newspapers; saddest of all, perhaps, to 
meet the caretaker, who seemed so proud of this place that he 
looked after and so sorrowful that it was closed—a father 
showing the mementoes of a dead son. 

Afterwards, she had looked in at one of the two new hotels in 
the modern quarter of the town. This was the only neon-lighted 
building in San Marino. She had found there was no one staying 
there, or practically no one, and although she had made it clear 
that she was not a prospective client, the pretty manageress had 
insisted on showing her every room, every bathroom, every nook 
and cranny of the place. 

The photographer had brought back a leaflet with her in 
which this hotel advertised its attractions to the outside world as 
follows: 

Ot offers a friendly warm Wellcome in a serene and calm 
atmosphere. Every modern comfort, central heating, bade, 
telephone in cache room, garage, park, garden and large 
roof'terrace from where a wonderfull siglet may be enjoyed. 
Placed in the new part of the town at 150m. far from the 
old town, at 100m. from the tennis court, at 700m. from the 
‘Tiro a Volo* im a calm and quiet posterition. It is your ideal 
holiday resort place. 

When I read that I knew what the photographer meant by the 
pathos of San Marino. And I felt angry that this country which, 
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unlike Andorra or Liechtenstein, had real economic need of a 
prosperous tourist trade, should have been denied the right to one. 

The photographer and the collaborator had made arrangements 
to move on which they regretted but could not alter. My own 
plans were fluid; I had no need to rush home. 1 decided to remain 
in San Marino—for a few days longer, anyhow. After that I might 
well take the opportunity to see something of Italy, which I did 
not know at all well. 

They left one morning—the photographer and the collaborator 
—a great deal more encumbered with luggage than when they had 
arrived. All three waiters at the Diamond lmd to be pressed into 
service to bear their stuff to the waiting taxi. One waiter staggered 
under die weight of two cases of the traditional Muscato that the 
collaborator was taking away with him; another carried, on the 
lady photographer’s behalf, twenty-four boxes of the traditional 
cake tied together, with a loop at the end. Most of the cakes, the 
photographer explained, would be eaten, as they should be, when 
the wine was drunk. But a few would bo used for analysis in an 
attempt to reproduce the age-old recipe, while one at least would 
be kept in perpetuity. 

Wc walked in a procession to the taxi that had come all the 
way from Rimini and had been given special police permission 
to drive by way of the modern quarter through a narrow alley- 
way to the square in front of the Basilica. (Normally, only 
vehicles bearing licence plates of the Republic are allowed within 
the town walls, and there is barely room for a motor-car to pass 
along the widest thoroughfares.) A new bracelet was jangling, 
loudly jangling, on the photographer’s wrist: it was made of old 
Sammarinese coins—relics of the days when the Republic minted 
its own money. The collaborator brought up the rear of the 
procession. He was carrying for himself a huge wooden packing- 
case, filled with traditional Sammarinese ceramics—-attractive 
ware as I knew, for I had helped him choose it. 

‘Well, so long,’ he said, after stowing his treasure in the taxi. 
He seemed a little moved, but this was not, as I realised from his 
next remark, because he was taking leave of me. ‘You know what 
Chateaubriand wrote?’ 

Even if I had, I shouldn’t have had die heart to say so at that 
moment. 
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There was a suspicion of a choke in the collaborator’s voice. 

‘ Tous se sentent un peu citoyens de Saint-Marin.’ 

And the taxi drove off. 

The few days I had intended to stay on lengthened into weeks; 
May became June, and June July. The weather broke; it broke 
immediately after the collaborator and the photographer had 
departed. Most of the time Mount Titano was enveloped in a 
cloud; when it didn’t rain in the morning, it rained in the after¬ 
noon ; not infrequently it rained without cease. 

I had discovered during our very first afternoon in San Marino 
that the town’s nearest approach to a night-club is a piece of 
asphalt, with a roof over it, some tables and chairs around, and a 
loudspeaker attached to the bare rock behind. The collaborator, 
who has a very odd idea of my character and tastes, had confi¬ 
dently predicted that I should spend my whole time in this place. 
But I should imagine that it was more often closed than open 
on account of the weather. Anyhow, I never troubled to find 
out. 

Once, I went to the cinema; there is only one cinema house in 
San Marino, and it is the most primitive that I can remember 
having been in since the advent of the talkies. Once, I went to a 
concert at the theatre, and this is a handsome building, decorated 
in white and gold, the size of one of the smaller playhouses on 
Broadway or in the West End. It was built as recently as 1941 on 
the site of an older theatre. Nowadays, though, it is very seldom 
in use, for the Government cannot afford the cost of importing 
productions regularly. 

Once, I went to the Place Titano, the little enclosed piazza on 
the first level above the town gate, to hear a performance by the 
Republic’s Military Band, Several works were, according to the 
programme, being rendered for the first time ever in San Marino, 
including Grieg’s Prima Dan\a Norvegese. I cannot truthfully 
report that this or any of the other items were very well rendered. 
But whatever the instrumentalists may have lacked in skill and 
polish was more than compensated for by the overwhelming 
professionalism of the conductor; a maestro direttore as energetic 
and temperamental as any Toscanini. Now he was upright, now 
bent low; now scowling, lips clamped together, now singing out 
the music in ecstasy or despair. On one terrible occasion, he 
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threw down his baton, and yelled at some persistently chattering 
children among the onlookers to keep quiet; on one beautiful 
occasion his whole face broke into a smile of pure artistic delight, 
for evidently the young oboe player had produced exactly the 
note required of him. 

Once, I went to the ‘quite new kursaal’ to see an exhibition of 
‘Our Art, Commerce and Industry’; and of that more anon. But 
most of my time I spent doing what is commonly described as 
nothing. 

This was no new experience for me. I am not, as the col¬ 
laborator has hinted elsewhere, extraordinarily industrious. It 
was a new experience for me, though, to do nothing without 
either feeling bored or hearing cries of distress from my middle- 
class, Calvinistic conscience. I had a sense of carefrcedom and 
enjoyment in doing nothing such as I had never known before. 
And I think this was because in San Marino I had found a place 
that is not only remote from the world, but civilised; a place 
naturally secluded, but made beautiful by man. At least to me it 
had beauty, especially after dark when the tourists had gone and 
its squares and alleyways, its loggias and churches were lit, not 
by floodlights, which would be all wrong, but by dim street- 
lamps that an artist’s hand must have placed. 

Even so, it may seem odd that with all Italy around me I 
should have preferred to remain on this rainy mountain top. It 
certainly seemed odd to my Sammarinese acquaintances. ‘Still 
here?’ they would say when they saw me around, and would add 
in a puzzled yet pleased tone of voice, ‘you must really like 
San Marino.’ It was unusual for a visitor to remain overnight; 
unheard-of apparently for anyone to remain more than a 
week. 

I kept in touch with Guide No. 5 who conscientiously reported 
the arrival of each new freelance journalist (there must have been 
some five of them in all) and as conscientiously gave each of them 
the rip to be gone. I also got to know Guide No. 1—a more 
cheerful, philosophic type of man than Guide No. 5. For some 
reason he included the Diamond in his sight-seeing tour, and I 
could rely on being awakened nearly every morning by the sound 
of his stentorian voice just outside my bedroom door. He would 
be commenting on the magnificence of the appointments, and 
afterwards I would hear fading murmurs of ‘ formidable\ or 
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‘bellissimo’ or ‘ sehr , sehr schon as his party shuffled off behind 
him to another part of the building. 

It was Guide No. i who informed me that if I stayed much 
longer in San Marino, I should be offered honorary citizenship, 
and then added that this was an honour that, like a title, came 
quite expensive. I was being let into a secret here: that the 
Sammarinesi have a keen sense of humour, which they are not 
above exercising at the expense of foreigners. 

This secret was fully revealed to me when I was with a group 
of them, somewhile afterwards, in the bar of the Diamond. A 
man with whom I had exchanged a few remarks on previous 
occasions—a former architect who was now running a shop in the 
town—asked me if I would give him my advice. I had been in 
Monaco recently, had I not? Well, was it true that the tourists 
who now went to Monaco though doubtless more numerous, 
were generally of the same simple type as those who came to San 
Marino ? I said I thought it was true. In that case, did I think it 
would be a good plan for him to open a shop in Monaco, stock it 
with the traditional Sammarinese cake, and sell this as traditional 
Monegasque cake? ‘After all/ he explained, ‘the stuff has only 
been in existence here for the past two years.’ 

‘Five/ someone, I think the Contessa, interrupted him; for 
no statement could ever be made in a Sammarinese gathering 
without its being disputed and starting an argument of some kind. 
But the longest life that any of those present claimed for the cake 
was ten years. I strongly advised my new friend to go ahead with 
his plan, and when we parted he had the firm intention of doing 
so. His idea was to sell the confection as traditional Monegasque 
cake during the winter season in Monaco ; and then return to San 
Marino to take advantage of the brisk trade in traditional Sam¬ 
marinese cake during the summer. 

That night I sat down to write a brief—and I fear, slightly 
malicious—note to the lady photographer. I added a postscript 
for the collaborator. I had also been informed that the manufac¬ 
ture of the traditional ceramics only began after the war. And my 
informant felt that the ceramics were too expensive, even so. 

The day came when I had to leave, and with it the summer 
returned. In the morning, I walked along the avenue in the 
modern quarter of the town, past the building that bears the 
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legend ‘Consulate-General of the Principality of Monaco’. I 
walked on the promenade side of the avenue; the smell of flowers 
was in my nostrils; the Romagna plain was stretched out below 
me ; above was a sky of pure blue—what I chose to think of at 
that moment as a perfect Sammarinese sky. 1 was on my way to 
the exhibition at the ‘quite new kursaal’. 

There was a small charge for admission, and a guide to show 
me round, who tried hard to make me understand what he was 
saying. I was the only customer. I saw brightly-coloured shirts— 
not made nor dyed in San Marino, but made from textiles pro¬ 
duced in San Marino. I saw bottles of Muscato wine and boxes of 
die cake. I saw a display of the ceramics. I saw a pair of shoes (the 
laces came from San Marino) and a stand with two ’cellos on it. I 
saw sheafs of wheat and slacks of wool and some farm machinery. 
And I saw something that struck me as the most appropriate 
exhibit of all; a model of the ballet set in Limelight that a Sam¬ 
marinese artist had reconstructed. For there was something 
essentially Chaplinesquc about this exhibition: there is something 
Chaplinesque about all of San Marino. 

Afterwards, I offered the guide a tip. ‘I have no need of it,’ he 
said, and I felt a fool. I had forgotten that he was a Sammarinese, 
not an Italian. 

I hated to offend him; I should hate to offend any of them. 
They are a brave and a gay people; an intensely patriotic people, 
but a people who can laugh at themselves as well as at others; a 
people with taste, but a people utterly without affectations. There 
may have been some mockery of them in the foregoing pages, but 
it is mockery of the friendliest kind: mockery that conceals, if it 
does not reveal, the sincerest admiration. 

There was an occasion when I showed an article that the col¬ 
laborator had written to a Sammarinese lady. The article was 
friendly to die government, and she belonged to the opposition, 
but much more importantly from her point of view, and I believe 
from the point of view of every citizen of the Republic, it was 
friendly to her country. ‘ Oh,’ she explained after she had read it, 
‘Oh, that is good for San Marino 1 ’ And she pronounced San 
Marino as only a Sammarinese can. 

If she reads what I have written I hope she will feel able to say 
the same thing. 
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W HO TODAY REMEMBERS MORESNET? It, 
too, was a miniature state of fourteen 
hundred acres and less than three thousand 
souls, located between Holland, Germany 
and Belgium, but its life was a short one. It 
consisted of a mountain, beneath which there was, and indeed 
still is, a valuable zinc mine. It came into existence at the time of 
the general European settlement of 1815, because no agreement 
could be reached about its ownership. It had its own administra¬ 
tion, consisting of a burgomaster and a council of ten. It never 
caused anyone any harm, and it ceased to exist as a result of the 
general European settlement of 1919, unmourned and forgotten 
save perhaps by a few of its inhabitants. 

It is hard to be sentimental about a zinc mine, yet for some of 
us it is easy to regret Moresnet’s disappearance into Belgium. 
Are Europe’s other four miniature states likely to join it soon in 
Limbo? (Europe’s fifth remaining Lilliput, the Vatican, is such in 
size only. Its problems and significance are of so utterly different 
an order, that we decided, reluctantly, to omit it from this 
volume.) Will Europe’s larger states follow, to become one great 
colourless country speaking heaven-knows-what international 
jargon and governed by heaven-knows-what remote and im¬ 
personal administration of coldly professional bureaucrats and 
hotly professional politicians? Many wise men today think and 
even hope so. Certainly few of our masters would be sorry to see 
the last of Andorra or Monaco, Liechtenstein or San Marino. 
They are what Foreign Offices call an anomaly and, as such, they 
irritate the tidy, official mind. Indeed it is remarkable that they 
have been allowed to survive as long as this. How have they 
managed to do so? What have they in common? 

In the first place they were all, during the critical periods when 
other small states were being amalgamated into the great nations 
of Europe, very remote, inaccessible and easily defended. For 
Liechtenstein, which did not really exist before 1806, this was 
obviously less important than for the others, though here too its 
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inaccessibility and the distance that separated it from Germany 
undoubtedly saved it from following the other states of the 
German Confederation into the Second Reich. For the other 
three, the ramparts of their freedom were, during centuries, the 
mountains that encircled them or, in San Marino’s case, the 
precipitous hillsides up which a would-be conqueror must come. A 
second major feature was i heir poverty. Andorra, Monaco and San 
Marino were, apart from transitory reasons of strategy, scarcely 
worth having, as was shown by Monaco’s various attempts and 
failures to sell itself ; Liechtenstein found itself in the same embar¬ 
rassing position as recently as thirty years ago. They were certainly 
not worth the costly business of conquest when, as in San Marino’s 
case, the inhabitants were plainly prepared to put up a fight. 

A third contributory factor, and not perhaps the least im¬ 
portant, was the innate conservatism of the little peoples, which 
may be manifested by the fact that they are all, to this day, 
predominantly and devoutly Roman Catholic. This implies not 
only that they wished to remain as they were, but also that out of 
respect for the Christian virtues they were not tempted to embark 
on dangerous experiments or innovations in order to acquire 
greater power or prosperity. Poor, they chose to remain poor- 
peasants. In the case of San Marino at least, they quite deliberately 
and repeatedly preferred poverty and freedom to profitable 
expansion and the perils that wealth musl bring them. 

Finally, they were blessed with a combination of luck and 
occasional, fortunate sentimentality on the part of men who might 
have been their destroyers. It was lucky for the Andorrans that 
the acta da pareage gave them co-princes on opposite sides of the 
mountains. Had the princes both been Spanish or both French, 
Andorra would long ago have gone the way of all the other tiny, 
independent states that once existed in the Pyrenees, It was luck 
that stopped the Grimaldis from selling Monaco, and luck again 
that the campaign of Solferiuo came just as Sardinia seemed about 
to gobble it up. Luck caused the French to use Alberoni’s assault 
on San Marino as a pretext for stopping that prelate’s plans for a 
papal hegemony over northern Italy. The apparent sentimentality 
of dictators was also an invaluable asset. Napoleon laughed at 
Andorra and said that it must be kept alive, as a curio. San Marino 
also appealed to the same small and unexpected streak in his harsh 
nature, and perhaps Liechtenstein did too. Mussolini regarded 
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San Marino, his Republika Italianissima , as something like an 
amusing mascot. Perhaps even the grim and humourless Hitler 
felt a spark of tenderness for Liechtenstein. It is certainly the only 
homogeneously German-speaking country that he did not 
swallow. Perhaps the great tyrants, who thought nothing of 
annihilating a medium-sized country before breakfast and ruining 
a large one after tea, felt the same compensatory tenderness for 
these minute ineffectual places that some of the great mur¬ 
derers of history have been said to feel for a puppy or a kitten. 

Native statecraft, particularly in the case of San Marino and 
Monaco, played its part in maintaining the independence of these 
countries. The latter, like Andorra and Liechtenstein, had the 
good fortune to be on or close to a frontier; it was therefore able, 
as were they, frequently to play its more powerful neighbours off 
against each other. The lengthy negotiations by which Liechten¬ 
stein re-aligned its economy with that of Switzerland, a quarter 
of a century ago, were the little country’s salvation; so was the 
palace putsch for Monaco in 1641; so were Baulard’s French 
gendarmes for Andorra during the Spanish Civil War. San 
Marino alone has not die geographical good fortune to be able to 
do this. Hence the recent Italian blockade, and hence perhaps also 
the attitude of the Briush government in the air-raid compensa¬ 
tion dispute. When on bad terms with the Italians, San Marino 
has had to stand, as it is standing now, entirely on its own feet. 

What are their chances of survival in the future, assuming, of 
course, that Western Europe itself retains something like its 
traditional form? They do not look very good, and it would seem 
that the little countries are themselves partially to blame for this. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century their existence as in¬ 
accessible, poor, stolidly conservative but free communities was 
well established. And then, quite deliberately, diough in varying 
degree, they set about destroying the ramparts which had secured 
their freedom during the preceding centuries, a process that is still 
going on. Their motive was a desire for wealth, and they all made 
the discovery—following in Monaco’s footsteps—that their 
status as small sovereign states had itself a cash value. They could, 
first of all, do things which were prohibited in larger countries. 
The most obvious was the opening of gaming establishments, 
and the casino motif is a recurrent one in all their histories during 
the last hundred years. Liechtenstein alone seems to have been 
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less tempted to live off the weakness and vices of foreigners, 
though there too the opening of such an establishment was at one 
time much in the air. The Sammarinesi resisted the temptation for 
a long time, but finally, perhaps because they saw no alternative in 
view of Italian pressure, they built their ‘quite new kursaaT. If the 
San Marino casino is now closed, and the Andorrans do not 
possess one at all, the reason lies less in any return to stern virtue 
on the part of the inhabitants than in their simple inability to get 
away with it. It is true that there is nothing in Christianity to for¬ 
bid gambling, but there can be little doubt that it goes against the 
ethics of the religion and certainly the Roman Catholic Church 
disapproves. The building of casinos is, in fact, a defiance of the 
Church; the desire to build them shows a weakening of those 
traditional principles and of that honourable conservatism which 
were the bulwarks of their independence and, perhaps, a justifica¬ 
tion of their freedom. A country which debases its sovereignty by 
using it for the extraction of money from foreigners will eventually 
tend to regard that sovereignty as little more than a negotiable 
commodity. If this be so, then in the long run the Italian blockade 
and the closing of the casino may prove to have been a blessing 
to San Marino after all. 

Some time after gambling came tourism, which is only now 
approaching its full flood, thanks to the invention of the tourist 
bus, holidays-with-pay and other novelties. Again the quaintness 
of these countries’ location, institutions and status has been turned 
into cash. Tourism is a base and a degrading trade to its practi¬ 
tioners : though waiters and landladies and guides and even touts 
are often admirable individuals, a nation of them is not likely to 
be a solid concern. Furthermore, as in Monaco eighty years ago 
and in Liechtenstein today, the advent of vast hordes of foreigners 
destroys precisely those qualities of quaintness and remoteness 
which nowadays are the magnet that draws the tourists away 
from their congested and uncongenkd cities. Also the building 
that is going on today in Andorra and Liechtenstein and, to a 
lesser extent, in San Marino, quite lacks the elegance of Monaco’s 
expansion in the last century. Meanwhile, the easy money that 
tourism brings tends to discourage hard work down on the farm. 
Finally, when at last the country will have been made so ugly and 
noisy that tourists prefer to go elsewhere ‘to get away from it 
all’, the inhabitants may find that there is no longer much cash 
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value, and therefore very little purpose, in being independent. 
This fate may even befall San Marino. 

There are three other ways in which the miniature states have 
attempted, with greater or lesser success, to exploit their inde¬ 
pendence. One, a completely harmless one, is the issue of those 
endless and usually handsome series of postage-stamps which 
delight the collector. Andorra, owing to its curious postal 
arrangements, has never gone in for this business with anything 
like the enthusiasm of the others, which do derive a considerable 
profit from their stamps. Since the issues are often very pretty, it 
seems both a pleasant and an amusing way for a pocket state to 
make its pocket-money. Commercial radio stations are somewhat 
less attractive, are frequently viewed with disfavour by the 
powerful neighbouring states at which they are beamed, and in 
time of war—as the Liechtenstein Government wisely foresaw — 
are likely to become bombing targets. The harbouring of dummy 
companies for the purpose of saving foreign concerns from taxes 
in other lands is a thoroughly questionable undertaking. It is also 
a thoroughly unwise one if you are a very small country indeed, 
and if it is the exchequer of a very large country which is thus, 
quasi-legally, deprived of its revenue. 

So it seems that during the past hundred years the pursuit of 
wealth has led to a weakening of the moral qualities which were 
once the background to the independence of these states, while 
the same period and the same desires have seen their physical 
defences destroyed. They are no longer inaccessible. To bring in 
the gamblers and the tourists, roads have been built, railways too, 
and though the Andorrans have so far refused to be linked by 
train with Spain or France, they are, as usual, only lagging be¬ 
hind the others. It may be true that the aeroplane and long-range 
artillery and other genial discoveries of the age have made them 
indefensible even without roads. But had a broad and inviting 
highway led from Ax-les-Thermes to Andorre-la-Vieille in 1942, 
one wonders whether the German tanks would not have driven 
up it even as they rolled along die Corniche Inferieure that same 
year. And had the Sammarinesi not possessed a railroad, the Royal 
Air Force could not have believed that its tunnels were crammed 
with war materials. When the shock-headed opposition leader 
complained, twenty years ago, that the new road through 
Liechtenstein was too good, he was talking better sense than he 
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realised. For when next a cataclysm breaks over Europe, it would 
be folly if these rich, indefensible and materialistically-minded 
states were to rely on the sentimentality of others to preserve 
their economically valuable freedom. 

Can they even preserve it in peacetime? They have no repre¬ 
sentation at the United Nations. The Italian blockade of San 
Marino was the sort of naked MachtpoUdk. which, we are told, 
would start a new world war were the Russians once again to try 
it on some slightly larger country. Yet the San Marino Govern¬ 
ment had no means of protesting officially to the United Nations, 
and its unofficial protests fell on very deaf ears indeed. When we 
asked a leading politician in Liechtenstein what his government 
would do in the case of a serious dispute with the Swiss, he 
replied that he would avoid such a dispute, though perhaps when 
Austria is once again a European power and he has a second 
string to his how, he will not have to he so careful. Meanwhile 
Liechtenstein is only technically sovereign. At the moment of 
writing the French have brought considerable pressure to bear 
on Andorra, and the Andorrans have no redress or right of 
appeal. Monaco’s independence is almost entirely a fiction. 

The reason that these little states are not members of the United 
Nations, as they were not members of the League, is that they 
cannot afford the dues of that very expensive club. The Eastern 
European diplomat’s vague and perhaps impractical idea, that 
they share the expenses of one delegation for the lot, never came 
to anything and now seems unlikely to do so in the future. There¬ 
fore, and even without a war, the gradual sapping of their in¬ 
dependence by pressure or by kindness appears likely to continue. 

Sentimentality apart, should such independence as they still 
possess be encouraged or even allowed to continue? There can 
be little doubt that Monaco is actually a part of France: the tiny 
Monegasque population forms only an inconsiderable fraction of 
Monaco’s inhabitants—quite apart from the enormous transient 
population. Liechtenstein has little say in its own concerns the 
moment those concerns start to impinge on Swiss interests. The 
nuisance of Andorran smuggling will not be tolerated by the 
French much longer; the Andorran state, if it be a state, does not 
look healthy. It seems destined to become at best a protectorate, 
at worst a province with a technically curious administration like, 
say, the Isle of Man. Only San Marino still shows signs of robust 
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and stubborn self-assurance. And San Marino is being subjected 
once again, as so often in its past, to the direct assault. Should it 
change its government to suit the taste of the Italians—or even 
should the Italians change their government to suit San Marino— 
then it will have taken a step towards its own disappearance, as 
happened when it and Italy were both Fascist. If it continues to 
defy its encircling neighbour, then it can expect only a continua¬ 
tion of the bullying and the attempted strangulation to which it 
has been subjected for the last eight years. It cannot look for help 
or support beyond Italy’s frontiers. An autocrat or even a dictator 
may be sentimental. Bureaucracies are not, as the attitude of the 
British Government has recently shown in the matter of the war- 
damage compensation. 

As for the question of whether the independence of the 
anomalous states is in itself desirable, it is clear that history is 
against them. The whole tendency—which is not a moral one, but 
is purely a technical matter based on ever-improving communica¬ 
tions—is towards larger and ever larger political units throughout 
the world. Therefore for those persons who, like Hegel, prefer to 
be on the side of history, it must be clearly time that these 
anomalies were brushed away. Whether they deserve to survive is 
another matter. It seems quite unimportant whether or not a 
holiday camp built around a casino and a radio station, with a 
constant stream of cars and buses entering the camp gates, should 
or should not be in a position to print its own postage-stamps. If 
that is what these countries wish to become, then they might as 
well go, though even so it would he sad to see the last of them. 
For the disappearance of a country, even so remote and short¬ 
lived a one as Esthonia or Bosnia, is a sort of death, and, like 
Monsieur Plon, nous aimons la vie, nous. 

In fact, so long as there is still a gnarled peasant on a Pyrenean 
peak who is proud that he is neither a Frenchman, nor a Spaniard, 
nor a Catalan, nor a Basque; so long as one man in one San Marino 
cafe can clinch a political argument by saying to his adversary: 
‘You speak as an Italian, not as a Sammarinese’: so long as our 
friend Ospelt can repeat, with quiet, pleasure, that every man who 
bears his name is a son of Liechtenstein: so long as Monaco 
remains an oasis of conscious elegance and cleanliness and taste 
in the vulgar slum that is the Riviera—then, we say, let the 
Hegelians choke over their dialectic. History is not always right, 
nor sentiment always silly. 
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